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PREFATORY  NOTE 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  life  of  any  man  is 
worth  writing  so  long  as  it  shall  be  written  honestly, 
extenuating  nothing  and  setting  down  nought  in  malice. 
It  is  still  true  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man ; 
we  all  need  to  know  more  about  one  another  so  that  we 
can  know  more  about  ourselves.  Of  course,  the  lives  best 
worth  writing  are  those  of  the  leaders,  of  those  who  have 
guided  the  state  in  moments  of  crisis  or  have  helped  to 
set  forth  the  ideals  that  lift  man  above  the  beast  and 
make  human  existence  worth  while.  Unfortunately  the 
men  whose  careers  have  been  the  fullest,  the  most  inter- 
esting and  the  most  significant,  have  not  often  cared  to 
take  their  contemporaries  into  their  confidence  and  to 
survey  their  own  deeds  dispassionately;  nor  have  they 
always  possessed  the  power  to  set  down  a  plain  tale  or 
to  tell  the  truth  about  themselves  as  well  as  abeu  I;  others. 
Bagehot  once  asserted  the  sole  reason  why  so  few  good 
books  were  written  was  because  the  mer-  who  had  done 
things  and  seen  things  could  ■•arely  write,  convincingly, 
whereas  those  who  could  write. had, rarely  seen  or  done 
anything. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  insist  on  the  high 
standard  here  suggested  by  the  uncompromising  British 
critic.  Books  which  may  not  be  great  books  have  their 
utility  also;  and  we  have  always  a  warm  welcome  for 
the  man  who  can  tell  us  in  straightforward  fashion  what 
he  has  seen  and  what  he  has  done,  even  if  his  narrative 
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does  not  attain  to  the  masterly  simplicity  of  Franklin's 
autobiography  or  the  compelling  strength  of  Grant's 
personal  memoirs.  Few  indeed  are  those  of  us  who  have 
led  lives  as  rich  in  opportunity  for  public  service  as  the 
general  who  had  chief  command  over  the  forces  of  the 
Union  in  the  last  years  of  the  mighty  struggle  to  keep 
that  union  whole,  or  the  diplomat  who  was  the  only  man 
to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England, 
and  the  Constitution  which  assured  our  national  stabil- 
ity. Beside  and  beneath  the  commanders  in  chief  there 
are  subordinate  officers  and  there  are  men  in  the  ranks ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  story  of  the  humbler  service 
of  each  of  these,  if  only  it  is  set  forth  modestly  and  with 
unaffected  honesty  of  purpose. 

It  is  an  autobiography  of  this  less  ambitious  sort 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  this  book.  It  is  a  record 
of  the  career  of  an  American  citizen, — I  had  almost 
written  of  an  average  American  citizen,  although  it  is 
not  given  to  all  of  us  to  be  spectators  of  events  of  the 
importance  of  some  of  those  narrated  in  these  pages  or 
to  be  participants  in  mcvem-'uts  of  the  enduring  signifi- 
cance of  some  of  those  in  which  the  narrator  was  privi- 
leged to  take  part.  Still,  I  like  to  think  that  what 
J.  Augustus  Johnson  did  in  his  long  life  of  public  service, 
was  only  what  many  another  of  us  would  have  done,  if 
we  had  been  placed  in  the  positions  in  which  he  found 
himself.  It  is  this  representative  quality  which  gives 
its  value  to  his  account  of  a  career,  characteristically 
American, — a  varied  career  of  varied  responsibilities 
possible  only  to  a  citizen  of  these  United  States.  As  such 
it  has  its  message  for  all  of  us,  in  spite  of  the  intimacy 
conferred   upon   it  by   the   fact   that   it   was   originally 
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written  for  the  author's  children  only,  without  thought 
of  publication,  appearing  now  only  because  of  the  pious 
desire  of  these  children  that  this  simple  record  of  their 
father's  public  service  should  be  preserved  for  the  profit 
of  the  children  of  other  fathers. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  autobiography  may  be 
thought  to  deal  with  matters  relatively  unimportant ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  autobiogTapher  did  not  attain  to  any 
of  the  loftier  positions  in  the  public  service  and  was  not 
closely  connected  with  any  of  the  most  important  move- 
ments of  his  time.  Nevertheless  it  can  be  maintained  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  career  herein  described  is  not 
onty  representative  and  typical,  but  also  interesting. 
We  are  told  of  a  childhood  in  New  England  in  the  years 
when  the  Civil  War  had  not  yet  loomed  on  the  horizon; 
of  a  boyhood  in  the  Middle  West  when  that  dread  conflict 
was  lowering  a  little  nearer;  of  a  youth  in  Washington 
in  intimate  association  with  several  of  the  dominant 
figures  in  the  impending  struggle;  of  an  early  manhood 
as  consul  and  afterward  as  consul-general  to  Syria  in 
the  dreadful  days  when  that  fair  land  was  horrified  by 
repeated  massacres  and  by  imminent  danger  of  annihilat- 
ing destruction ;  and  of  a  later  manhood,  as  a  lawyer  in 
New  York  in  charge  of  important  interests,  private  and 
public. 

The  pages  in  which  these  manifold  scenes  are  depicted 
are  written  simply  and  unaffectedly,  with  no  overt  con- 
ceit and  with  no  offensive  self-vaunting.  It  is  made 
evident,  no  doubt,  that  the  American  consul  in  Syria  was 
beset  by  danger  and  that  he  did  his  duty  sturdily  and 
successfully;  and  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  New 
York  lawyer,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  which  reclaimed  the  city — temporarily  at  least-— 
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from  the  misrule  of  Tammany,  and  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Good  Government  Clubs 
from  which  great  things  were  temporarily  expected — it  is 
evident  that  this  man  recognized  fully  the  obligation  of 

the  citizen  to  the  city  and  that  lie  stood  ready  at  all  times 
to  volunteer  for  that  civic  warfare  which  is  less  spectac- 
ular than  the  military  but  which  may  make  an  equal 
demand  upon  the  courage  of  those  who  engage  in  it. 

AVhat  is  perhaps  not  so  evident  in  this  book, — not  as 
evident  as  it  might  have  been  or  indeed  as  it  ought  to  be — 
is  the  very  large  share  that  its  writer  had  in  the  invalu- 
able expansion  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  for  supplying 
advice  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  who  are  always  in 
danger  of   falling  into   the   clutches   of   the   predatory 
shyster.     Nor  does  it  dwell  adequately — such   was   the 
abiding  modesty  of  the  writer — upon  his  service  to  the 
thousands  of  sailors  who  flock  to  the  mighty  port  of  New 
York  and  who  find  themselves  helpless  on  land,  doubly 
strangers  in  a  strange  city.     To  J.  Augustus  Johnson, 
at  least  as  much  as  to  any  one  other  man,  is  due  the  recent 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  seafaring  folk,  not 
only  in  this  port  but  also  on  the  high  seas.     It  was  to 
the  relief  of  the  sailors  that  he  devoted  his  unflagging 
energy  in  the  later  years  of  his  life ;  and  it  was  granted  to 
him  to  survive  long  enough  to  see  the  accomplishment  of 
many    improvements   in    their   condition,    ameliorations 
often   suggested   by   him   and   by   him   advocated   with 
invincible  ardor  and  with  unfailing  tact.     His  was  a 
successful  life,  in  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
the  misabused  word  success.     He  fought  the  good  fight ; 
and  he  shared  in  the  victory. 

Brander  Matthews. 
Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  writer's  childhood  was  spent  in  the  land  of  the  puri- 
tans and  pilgrims  in  Boston  and  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts ;  his  boyhood  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Ohio ; 
his  youth  in  Washington ;  and  his  manhood  in  the  Orient 
and  in  and  near  New  York. 

Man}T  autobiographies  have  been  written  by  great 
scientists,  statesmen,  soldiers  and  kings  of  finance  for 
the  edification  of  their  contemporaries  and  their  poster- 
ity. It  has  been  suggested  that  sketches  from  the  life 
of  a  plain  man  might  be  of  interest  to  plain  people  whose 
sons,  like  the  writer,  had  not  the  advantages  of  wealth 
or  college  training,  as  a  fresh  illustration  that  ours  is  a 
land  of  opportunity ;  and  my  children  have  long  urged 
me  to  give  them  some  account  of  my  earlier  years  at 
home  and  abroad. 
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CHAPTER  I 
ANCESTRY  AND  CHILDHOOD 

My  father,  Rev.  Lorenzo  D.  Johnson,  who  was  born  in 
Reading,  Vermont,  in  1805,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Johnson,  of  the  sixth  generation  in  direct  descent  from 
John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Molines,  of  Mayflower  fame.1 

My  mother  (Mary  Burges)  was  a  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham S.  Burges.  Her  uncle,  Tristam  Burges,  served  ten 
years  in  Congress  from  Rhode  Island  and  later  as  Chief 
Justice  of  that  State,  and  as  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres 
in  Brown  University.  My  uncle  Walter  Burges  served 
as  Attorney  General  and  later  as  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Rhode  Island.  They  were  born  at  the 
old  Burges  homestead  at  Rochester,  Plymouth  County, 
Massachusetts. 

It  appears  from  the  earliest  records  that  Joseph 
Burge,  to  meet  one  of  the  needs  of  the  town  of  Roches- 
ter,2 in  whose  founding  he  had  a  large  share,  took  up 
twenty  acres  of  land  as  a  "mill  privilege  to  grind  the 
corn  of  the  inhabitants  for  twenty  years,"  probably  near 
Leonard's  pond.  In  1689  the  town  of  Rochester  sent 
Joseph  Burge  as  its  first  representative  to  the  general 
court  or  legislature  of  Plymouth.  In  1699  the  meeting 
house  was  built,  and  with  this  event  began  a  new  era  in 
the  town  history,  and  with  the  new  century,  the  town 

i  See  Appendix,  page  279. 

2  Mattapoisett    and    Old    Rochester,    the    Grafton    Press,    New 
York,  1907. 
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entered  on  its  second  stage  of  growth,  an  interesting  era 
of  general  town  development.  Burge  (afterward  Bur- 
gess) became  an  early  name  in  Wareham,  a  part  of  old 
Rochester,  but  at  a  later  date  Burges  was  a  family  name 
in  the  town  quarter.  John  Burges  (sometimes  spelled 
Burgess),  my  great  grandfather,  an  officer  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  died  November,  1792,  leaving  three  sons 
and  five  daughters. 

The  homestead  farm  of  225  acres,  exclusive  of  their 
cedar  swamps  and  Plymouth  woods,  was  cultivated  by 
the  sons  of  John  Burges  in  the  summer,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  their  own  barrels  and  tools  and  the  cutting 
and  hauling  of  timber  occupied  their  winters,  until  the 
more  ambitious  boys  struck  out  for  themselves  to  teach 
school  and  gain  a  college  education.  My  grandfather 
Burges  was  a  large  man  and  in  his  old  age  walked  with 
a  tall  cane  requiring  both  hands  to  sustain  his  great 
weight. 

As  a  country  clergyman,  with  the  small  salary  and 
large  family  customary  in  those  days,  my  father  was  un- 
able to  provide  a  university  education  for  his  six  sons. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  but  apparently  they 
were  not  "good  sellers."  He  introduced  reform  in  the 
appointment  of  chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy.  At 
intervals  between  his  successive  pastorates  he  delivered 
a  series  of  historical  lectures,  illustrated  with  paintings 
of  the  foreign  lands  he  had  visited,  to  schools  and  semi- 
naries in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  at  a  price  that 
enabled  him  to  make  remittances  to  the  home  treasury. 
Among  other  good  works,  he  established  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  custom  among  newspapers  of  printing  an- 
nouncements on  Saturday  of  sermons  to  be  preached  on 
Sunday,  and  synopses  of  them  in  the  morning  papers,  a 
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custom  which  spread  throughout  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Meanwhile  I  with  my  five  brothers 
remained  with  our  mother  at  grandfather's  farm,  until 
we  bought  one  of  our  own,  subject  to  a  mortgage,  and  at- 
tended the  winter  school  usual  in  the  farming  districts  in 
Plymouth  County. 

Among  the  family  traditions,  told  at  the  winter  fire- 
side gatherings,  one  is  related  of  my  grandfather,  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  concerning  a  challenge  from  a  bel- 
ligerent Frenchman,  who  apparently  assumed  that  a 
clergyman  would  not  fight.  The  enemy  advanced  upon 
him,  to  inflict  a  threatened  chastisement,  whereupon  the 
parson  seized  him  by  both  wrists,  and  by  his  great 
physical  strength  brought  him  to  his  knees  with  full 
apologies  to  prevent  the  crunching  of  his  bones. 
Though  a  soldier  of  two  wars,  the  old  gentleman  main- 
tained his  character  as  a  man  of  peace,  and  tamed  his 
foe  without  fighting  the  customary  duel. 

I  am  glad  that  my  farmer  ancestors  of  each  generation 
served  their  country  either  on  the  battle  field,  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  or  in  some  other  manly  way.  Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  who  was  also  a  descendant  of  Ruth 
Alden  (Bass)  in  referring  to  his  humble  origin,  said  that 
he  would  much  prefer  to  come  from  a  line  of  sturdy  New 
England  farmers  than  to  come  from  a  line  of  royal 
rascals  from  the  Flood.3 

As  I  cannot  state  under  what  star  I  was  born  or  what 
were  the  omens  that  would  have  been  noted  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  had  I  been  born  in  the  days  of  the  other 
Augustuses,  I  give  the  name  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
then  in  the  White  House. 

When  I  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  3,  1836,  Gen- 

s  See  Appendix,  page  279. 
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cral  Jackson's  presidential  term  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  Martin  VanBnren  was  soon  to  take  his  place  in  the 
White  House,  so  that  while  in  my  cradle  I  was  living  un- 
der two  administrations. 

There  was  then  no  electric  lighting,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone or  cable,  no  steam  heating,  no  passenger  cars,  no 
elevated  roads,  trolleys  or  other  modern  conveniences; 
Boston  Common  was  a  good  play  ground,  and  safe  alike 
from  bicycle,  motorcycle,  and  automobile.  Boston  was  a 
puritan  town  and  provincial,  with  a  population  of  about 
35,000.  New  York  had  350,000.  It  was  there  said  that 
everybody  knew  everybody  else  in  Boston  and  that  one 
could  go  anywhere  in  ten  minutes,  and  that  Boston  was 
not  a  place,  but  a  state  of  mind.  Another  says  Boston 
was  in  the  'thirties  a  small  compact  charming  city. 
There  was  then  a  Greenough,  a  Powers,  a  Crawford,  an 
Alston,  and  an  Ames;  Webster  with  his  "Olympian 
brow  overhanging  like  a  thunder  cloud  the  lightnings 
playing  beneath";  Everett  full  of  grace  and  persuasive 
oratory;  Willis  from  Yale,  Longfellow  from  Bowdoin 
and  Holmes  from  Harvard. 

Its  great  college,  Harvard,  was  sending  its  graduates 
out  into  the  world  with  commendable  rapidity.  "But 
none  of  these  things  moved  me."  Placid,  serene  and 
content,  I  was  free  from  any  sense  of  responsibility ;  and 
the  world  rolled  on.  Although  I  was  a  city  child  I  can- 
not claim  to  have  been  a  city  boy,  for  with  his  growing 
family  and  frequent  change  of  residence,  my  father  felt 
the  need  of  more  space  for  his  children  and  yielded  to 
the  call — "Back  to  the  farm."  But  I  have  some  mem- 
ories of  Boston,  Lowell,  New  Bedford  and  New  York. 
The  story  is  told  that  when  I  was  a  good  natured  infant 
my  grandfather  said  of  me,  "Augustus  must  be  a  fool 
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for  he  hasn't  sense  enough  to  cry."  I  can  fix  no  date 
when  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  was  not  a  mere  soap 
bubble  or  a  mote  in  a  sunbeam  floating  in  the  air;  that 
I  was  a  vertebrate,  anchored  to  the  soil,  and  not  an  oys- 
ter clinging  to  a  rock.  It  is  an  odd  sensation,  that  of 
groping  about  one's  cradle  for  his  beginnings.  It  may 
be  similar  to  that  of  a  soul  if  it  returns  to  earth  with 
curious  searchings  for  its  human  remains  or  to  that  of 
a  Red  Cross  agent  looking  over  the  ruins  in  Italy  for  a 
lost  consul  or  a  missing  citizen.  When  did  the  me  climb 
from  babyhood  to  boyhood,  manhood  and  soulhood? 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  was  a  near  tragedy. 
I  had  crawled  out  of  an  attic  window  of  a  city  house,  I 
don't  recall  in  what  city,  to  untangle  the  twine  of  my 
kite  from  the  chimney,  and  on  my  return  I  slid  by  the 
window  down  the  slope  of  the  roof  without  being  able  to 
stop  my  progress  toward  the  edge.  I  was  horrified  at 
the  thought  of  plunging  several  stories  down  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  I  saw  the  frightened  faces  of  people  gazing 
from  windows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  In- 
stinctively I  dug  my  heels  into  the  sloping  surface  and 
with  my  clinging  hands  slowed  my  speed  so  that  when 
my  heels  struck  the  leader  that  ran  along  the  eaves,  there 
might  be  so  little  momentum  as  to  leave  a  chance  for  me. 
It  gives  me  a  pain  in  my  inner  workings  now  when  I 
think  of  my  narrow  squeak  for  life.  My  heels  caught  on 
the  gutter  spout  and  I  stuck  there  until  the  neighbors 
notified  my  people.  They  rushed  to  the  window  on  the 
roof,  and  threw  me  a  rope,  with  a  loop  in  it  by  the  aid  of 
which  I  crawled  back  to  safety.  I  wasn't  allowed  any 
supper  that  night.  My  mother  didn't  want  any.  I 
don't  know  how  old  I  was  then,  possibly  four  or  five 
years. 
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Prior  to  that,  however,  one  day  while  walking  in  one 
of  New  York's  busy  streets,  I  let  go  of  my  father's  hand, 
and  in  the  rushing  crowd  I  lost  sight  of  him  when  turn- 
ing a  corner.  I  did  not  find  him  and  was  lost.  After 
hours  of  wandering  I  was  taken  to  the  room  for  lost  chil- 
dren in  the  City  Hall,  where  I  was  found  after  nightfall 
by  my  anxious  parents,  sound  asleep  on  a  bench. 

I  distinctly  remember  the  Harrison  Log  Cabin  polit- 
ical campaign  when:  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  was 
the  war  cry.  I  also  have  a  clear  recollection  of  the 
Second  Adventist  excitement  in  1844.  I  remembered 
while  walking  in  the  fields  near  Lowell,  that  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  rising  of  the  Saints  had  come  and  while 
I  was  looking  about  for  the  white  robed  ones  Avho  were 
to  ascend,  I  had  some  very  serious  thoughts  in  my  eighth 
year,  as  to  where  I  should  come  in  and  whether,  being 
a  little  fellow,  I  should  not  be  lost  in  the  shuffle.  There 
was  great  excitement  at  twilight  when  it  was  supposed 
that  the  elect  would  be  clothed  in  their  ascension  robes 
and  place  themselves  conveniently  to  join  the  aerial  pro- 
cession. The  night  passed  quietly  and  the  adventists  re- 
sumed their  usual  duties  next  day,  with  faith  unwaver- 
ing in  their  creed  but  with  some  chagrin  as  to  their 
miscalculation  of  dates  respecting  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecy. 

I  was  not  a  good  boy,  from  the  maternal  and  Sunday 
school  point  of  view,  although  I  can  remember  evidences 
of  a  gradual  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  as  my  animal 
nature  slowly  recognized  its  relation  to  mental  and  moral 
standards  of  conduct.  I  had  not  learned  that  truth  was 
on  the  whole  better  than  falsehood  because  it  required 
less  memory  and  involved  less  consequences  later.  Dur- 
ing  that   period   of   transition   I   occasionally   "played 
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hookey"  for  an  entire  day,  and  stayed  away  from 
school,  where  I  was  supposed  to  be  studying  the  three 
R's,  to  fish,  boat  and  swim  in  the  adjacent  rivers,  ponds 
and  canals  which  greatly  attracted  me.  I  was  not  al- 
ways successful,  however,  in  evading  my  mother's  eagle 
eye.  On  the  day  I  fell  into  the  canal,  while  fishing  from 
the  cross  beams  under  the  bridge,  and  only  escaped 
drowning  by  good  luck,  in  walking  on  the  bottom  in  the 
only  direction  which  led  to  possible  safety,  I  clambered 
out  and  lay  on  the  grass  to  dry  in  the  sun,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  I  was  betrayed  by  my 
clothes  which  did  not  get  entirely  dry.  This  was  a  les- 
son to  us  all ;  we  couldn  't  swTim  then,  but  we  soon  learned 
how.  Our  mother  w7as  willing  we  should  learn,  but  was 
unwilling  we  should  go  near  the  water.  One  of  my 
brothers  tried  to  deceive  her. 

"Joseph,  you  have  disobeyed  me.  You  have  been  in 
the  water." 

' '  Oh,  Mama  !  see,  my  hair  is  perfectly  dry. ' ' 

"Yes,  but  your  shirt  is  on  wrong-side-before;  how  is 
that?" 

1 '  I  don 't  know,  Mama ;  it  must  have  got  turned  while  I 
was  getting  over  a  fence." 

Poor  mother,  she  suffered  greatly  and  was  ill  from 
fear,  some  time  after,  because  of  the  delay  of  her  six  sons 
in  returning  from  a  day's  outing.  We  had  been  boat- 
ing, fishing  and  swimming  in  Sniptuit  Pond,  a  large  sheet 
of  water  in  North  Rochester.  She  feared  the  worst,  as 
there  were  traditions  of  drowning  accidents  in  all  the 
countryside;  and  knowledge  of  what  agony  she  endured 
for  a  couple  of  hours  taught  us  to  show  more  considera- 
tion in  the  greater  promptness  of  our  return  from  adven- 
tures. 
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One  severe  lesson  was  learned  as  a  result  of  our 
thoughtlessness.  In  going  to  school  one  morning,  we 
passed  a  grocer's  displayed  attractions  which  extended 
far  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Boys  in  advance  of  us  dipped 
their  fingers,  in  passing,  into  a  great  basin  of  liquid 
honey  and  then  put  them  in  their  mouths.  We  had  fre- 
quently played  "follow  your  leader"  in  which  game 
every  boy  was  required  to  do  all  that  his  leader  did. 
We  sweetened  our  fingers  and  absorbed  therefrom  their 
honeyed  drippings.  A  teacher  saw  this  and  reported  to 
our  parents.  My  father  was  then  at  home,  and  he  was 
horrified  and  alarmed  for  our  future,  and  to  save  our 
souls  he  took  three  of  us  to  the  cellar,  where  our  more 
tender-hearted  mother  could  not  hear  our  cries,  and  with 
a  leather  whip,  called  a  rawhide,  which  could  hurt  with- 
out breaking  the  skin,  ordered  us  to  take  our  coats  off. 
We  did  so,  and  prepared  for  martyrdom.  Meanwhile 
Joe,  the  wag  of  the  family,  who  was  not  an  accomplice 
in  the  sweet  sin,  danced  around  us  and  said,  "That's 
righty,  Daddy;  give  it  to  'em,  lick  'em  hard,"  and  was 
so  very  funny  in  his  antics  that  father  laughed  heartily 
and  couldn't  carry  out  his  serious  purpose.  The  con- 
ference was  adjourned  after  a  lecture  upon  the  sin  of 
stealing  even  a  drop  of  honey. 

Our  education  in  ethics  was  a  laborious  climb  up  a 
steep  ascent.  As  in  our  sledding  and  coasting  amuse- 
ments every  time  we  slid  down  hill,  we  had  to  pull  th*1 
sled  to  the  top  afterwards.  It  came  by  degrees.  It  was 
very  hard  to  tell  the  exact  truth  under  all  circumstances. 
The  provocation  to  embellish  was  often  irresistible.  As 
one  Sunday  school  boy  said  when  asked  for  the  definition 
of  a  Lie,  "It  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  an  ever  present  help  in  time  of  trouble." 
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In  my  New  Bedford  school  I  was  an  hour  late  one 
morning  and  was  called  to  the  teacher's  desk  and  made 
to  toe  a  line  and  await  his  leisure  to  receive  my  excuses. 
I  reported  that  ''my  eldest  brother  endeavored  to  walk 
on  the  ice  in  Buzzard's  Bay  to  an  island  in  the  harbor 
and  fell  through  the  treacherous  salt  water  ice,  and  I 
waited  until  he  was  brought  home.'  This  was  tragic 
and  a  sufficient  excuse,  and  I  was  permitted  to  take  my 
seat  without  punishment.  But  the  next  day  I  was  called 
up  again  and  accused  of  lying,  as  my  brother  was  not 
drowned. 

"Well,  I  didn't  say  he  was  drowned,"  I  answered. 

"Yes,  but  you  allowed  me  to  think  so,"  and  I  was 
reprimanded  before  the  assembled  school  for  sinful  pre- 
varication. But  on  the  whole  I  got  some  fun  out  of  it, 
and  was  a  near-hero  for  a  time  because  of  the  temporary 
excitement.  I  considered  my  lateness  at  school  was 
fully  justified  by  the  facts  and  I  think  so  still.  Of  this 
my  readers  shall  judge.  My  brothers  Arnold  and  James 
endeavored  to  walk  a  mile  or  more  to  the  island,  and  Ar- 
nold fell  through  the  ice,  but  caught  his  arms  upon  the 
edge  of  the  hole.  He  warned  my  brother  James  to  keep 
back,  lest  he  too  might  break  through  the  rapidly  melt- 
ing ice,  and  although  his  body  was  too  much  drawn  un- 
der by  the  tide  to  enable  him  to  clamber  out,  he  could 
hold  on  by  renewing  his  grasp,  as  the  ice  gave  way. 
James  ran  back  shouting  for  help  and  waving  his  hand- 
kerchief to  attract  attention.  Mother  and  I  saw  all  this 
from  her  upper  window,  which  fronted  on  the  bay. 
Father  ran  down  and  tried  to  jump  on  the  shore  ice,  but 
it  had  broken  up  for  ten  feet  or  more,  and  the  boatmen 
held  him  back  while  others  pushed  off  in  a  boat  with  a 
long  coil  of  rope  for  the  rescue.     They  pulled  the  boat 
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upon  the  ice  and  ran  along  by  its  side  until  near  the 
boy  in  the  water,  who  called  out  to  throw  him  a  rope 
with  a  noose  in  it.  He  slipped  one  arm  through  this, 
and  then  the  other  and  was  pulled  out.  He  helped  push 
the  boat  over  the  intervening  mile  until  the  ice  gave  way 
and  then  they  rowed  to  land.  Meanwhile  a  steamboat  ly- 
ing lower  down  in  the  harbor  got  under  way  and  started 
for  the  place  where  only  the  boy's  head  had  been  visible, 
and  crowds  of  people  watched  the  rescue  from  the  shore. 
The  excitement  was  nuts  for  the  boys,  and  we  felt  the 
importance  of  the  spectacular  situation. 

There  was  a  Cuban  boy  placed  in  the  school  who  spoke 
no  English.  I  tasted  the  foreign  flavor  of  the  new 
comer's  appearance  and  played  with  him  and  tried  to 
make  him  feel  at  home.  Pantomime  was  our  only  mode 
of  communication ;  anything  Spanish  smacked  of 
chivalry  and  Don  Quixote,  and  adventure. 

Our  farm  life  was  one  of  great  delight,  after  the  con- 
finement of  four  city  parishes.  Of  course  we  missed  our 
father's  home  companionship,  but  the  haying  season  had 
its  delights  for  city  children.  The  dignity  of  standing 
on  a  load  of  hay  and  placing  each  fork-full  in  its  proper 
place  and  balance,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  hay  mow, 
while  stowing  each  load  in  its  appointed  corner  was 
great.  The  horses,  the  oxen,  the  cows  and  calves,  all 
ours,  all  grandfather's,  gave  us  fresh  joys,  as  we 
learned  to  harness,  to  water,  to  feed,  to  ride  or  drive  the 
animals  to  pasture,  to  put  them  in  their  stalls,  or  pens, 
to  accompany  the  teams  to  the  woods,  to  chop  down  the 
trees,  despite  the  hazard  of  hornets'  nests,  and  to  load 
the  wagons  in  summer,  and  the  great  sheds  in  winter ;  all 
these,  and  other  revelations  put  new  blood  in  our  veins 
and  gave  a  fresh  zest  to  life.     The  water  was  drawn 
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from  deep  wells  by  "the  old  oaken  buckets,  the  iron- 
bound  buckets,"  attached  to  the  "well  sweep"  or  long 
pole  which  connected  thirty  or  more  feet  above  the  well 
with  a  long-  beam,  balanced  upon  a  strong  post,  and  with 
its  heavy  end  resting  on  the  ground  fifty  feet  away.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  pull  down  this  pole,  and  fill  the  bucket 
with  water,  allowing  the  heavy  weighted  beam  to  draw 
the  bucket  up  by  gravity.  The  attendant  at  the  well  had 
only  to  guide  the  bucket  down  and  up  and  empty  it  at 
the  trough  spout  for  the  cattle  or  the  wash-women.  Ah, 
boys  were  real  live  boys  in  those  days,  and  how  we  did 
grow, — bigger  every  day. 

Election  day,  as  well  as  Muster  day,  when  the  militia 
drill  and  parade,  is  a  general  holiday  and  the  booths  and 
games  made  it  a  gala  day  for  the  young  people.  The 
boys  got  great  fun  almost  every  day  in  playing  games  in 
and  around  the  town  hall.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
games,  "hailey  over"  was  popular  and  a  favorite  with 
all.  The  boys  would  divide,  by  lot  or  choice,  say  ten 
on  each  side  of  the  building,  and  while  invisible  to  the 
other  side,  one  would  throw  a  hand  ball  over  the  roof 
(one  story  high).  If  caught  by  a  boy  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  catcher  would  run  around  the  corners  and 
throw  his  ball  at  the  rival  gang.  The  boy  who  was  hit 
must  join  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  this  would  go  on 
until  one  side  had  captured  the  other.  The  running 
and  the  shouting  and  the  exercise  and  the  fluctuating 
victory  or  loss  made  the  game  exhilarating  and  an  event 
of  the  day. 

I  do  not  remember  plajdng  out  of  door  games  after  my 
tenth  year,  or  any  boy  friends  or  frolics,  but  I  recall  my 
great  enjoyment  in  walking  six  miles  to  see  my  first  cir- 
cus at  Mattapoisett,  with  a  borrowed  half  dollar,  and 
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there  beheld  a  world  of  wonders.  Some  years  later  in 
passing  through  New  York,  I  went  with  a  friend  to  see 
"The  Lady  of  Lyons"  at  a  real  theater.  When  I  was 
about  seventeen  years  old  I  was  not  blase.  I  wept  freely 
and  laughed  heartily ;  as  the  scenes  passed  before  me,  I 
felt  that  it  was  an  epoch  in  my  life.  The  conflict  between 
love  and  pride  displayed  by  Pauline  was  very  real  and 
I  long  remembered  the  pictured  villa  on  Lake  Como  as 
the  most  delightful  place  on  earth.  In  1908  I  visited 
Belagio  with  my  family  and  on  that  beautiful  lake  I 
found  in  the  Villa  Carlotta  the  realization  of  Claude's 
description. 


CHAPTER  II 
BOYHOOD 

The  "Burges  schoolhouse"  on  the  Burges  farm  served 
as  the  educational  center  for  the  neighborhood  during 
the  three  winter  months  of  school  term.  The  teacher 
"boarded  around"  a  week  or  more  at  each  house,  as  part 
payment  of  salary.  Twenty  or  thirty  boys  and  girls  sat 
at  desks  in  the  one  room,  with  the  only  teacher 's  desk  on 
a  slightly  elevated  platform  overlooking  them  all. 
Classes  recited  in  turn  standing  in  front  of  him;  while 
he  or  she  was  thus  engaged,  the  seated  pupils  amused 
themselves  surreptitiously  in  exchanging  notes,  or  pic- 
tures and  other  noiseless  occupations.  When  caught  at 
their  fun,  the  punishment  was  made  to  fit  the  crime  at 
the  teacher's  discretion.  I  have  been  ferruled  on  the 
flat  of  each  hand  by  as  many  as  six  successive  blows,  the 
strength  of  which  was  determined  by  the  gravity  of  the 
offense,  and  this  was  increased  if  the  offense  was  re- 
peated. My  severest  punishment  was  given  me  for  a 
lie  I  did  not  tell.  A  bucket  of  water  with  a  tin  dipper 
for  general  use  in  the  hallway  had  been  upset  and  the 
water  spilled.  I  was  accused  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
having  been  seen  near  the  place.  The  teacher  was  en- 
raged when  I  denied  the  imputed  guilt,  and  gave  me  dou- 
ble punishment  because  I  wouldn't  confess  and  wouldn't 
cry.  She  learned  who  was  the  real  culprit  later,  and 
her  remorse  for  my  punishment  made  her  so  nice  to  me 

during  the  term,   that  I  would   have  offered  her  my 
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bruised  hand  in  marriage  but  for  the  disparity  of  forty 
years  in  our  ages ! 

Being  kept  in  at  recess  or  after  school  was  dreaded  as 
it  kept  one  out  of  the  games  with  the  other  children.    At 

the  primary  school  at  Rochester  Center,  1  have  also  been 
punished  by  being  made  to  sit  by  a  little  girl  on  a  bench, 
well  in  front  and  under  observation.  This  was  capital 
punishment  for  a  shy  boy  under  six  or  eight  years  of 
age.  If  a  pupil  missed  in  spelling  or  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, or  grammar,  he  went  down  towards  the  foot  of 
his  class.  Of  course,  the  head  of  the  class  wTas  the  place 
of  honor  and  greatly  sought  for.  To  be  at  the  foot  was 
a  stigma  to  be  dreaded. 

The  spelling  schools  and  the  singing  school  constituted 
for  us  another  heaven.  The  singing  teacher,  who  went 
from  village  to  village  and  taught  the  young  people  to 
sing  by  note,  was  the  great  man  of  each  locality.  He 
could  sing,  he  knew  the  notes,  he  kept  time  with  a  cane 
or  wand,  he  wore  store  clothes  and  dressed  better  than 
any  of  the  farmer  people;  his  hands  were  white  and 
small  and  soft,  and  the  girls  worshiped  him  as  city 
girls  worship  the  matinee  idols  of  the  opera  and  theater. 
The  spelling  schools  were  different.  Men  and  women 
joined  in  the  tournament.  The  justice  of  the  peace,  an 
ex-assemblyman,  or  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town, 
was  chosen  as  umpire  at  the  school  house  on  a  designated 
evening.  Everyone  brought  his  own  candle.  The  um- 
pire selected  two  leaders  who  ehose  each  in  turn  the 
best  speller,  until  all  were  ranged  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  "Words  were  given  out  by  the  umpire  first  to 
the  head  speller  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  A 
failure  to  spell  a  word  on  one  side  gave  the  other  side 
the   opportunity   to   spell   their   adversaries   down,    by 
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drawing  the  best  speller  from  the  other  side  at  each  fail- 
ure, until  the  winning  side  ultimately  captured  the 
enemy's  forces. 

Both  the  spelling  and  the  singing  school  were  alike  in 
giving  the  scattered  villagers  an  opportunity  to  meet, 
and  to  wear  their  good  clothes.  Although  the  young 
men  and  maidens  might  go  unattended  to  these  gather- 
ings, they  managed  to  get  together  on  the  homeward 
trip  as  their  fancies  dictated.  To  "see  a  young  lady 
home'1  was  the  mark  of  passing  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood, more  or  less.  The  girls  would  pass  out  at 
the  close  of  meeting  in  hilarious  groups,  and  brave 
was  that  youth  who  could  approach  a  crowd  of  laugh- 
ing girls  and,  singling  out  the  one  he  most  admired,  ask 
her  in  the  presence  of  all  the  rest,  if  he  "might  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  home."  If  accepted  he  could 
smile  and  rejoice ;  if  not  accepted  as  escort,  he  could 
only  fire  and  fall  back,  for  he  could  hardly  ask  another 
of  that  group  as  his  second  choice.  From  these  begin- 
nings, flirtations,  courtships  and  marriages  resulted. 
One  old  bachelor  who  had  overstaid  his  market  told  a 
young  woman  at  last,  that  he  had  had  a  revelation  from 
heaven  that  she  w7as  to  become  his  wife.  She  replied, 
"Well,  Joshua,  when  the  Lord  reveals  it  to  me,  I  will 
consider  the  matter. '  Sleigh-rides  in  winter,  and  moon- 
light horseback  rides  in  summer  also  helped  the  rural 
Cupid  in  his  appointed  tasks.  Banns  were  announced 
in  the  onlv  church  three  successive  Sundavs,  naminsr  the 
engaged  couples — a  serious  matter. 

Young  people  got  much  enjoyment  singly  or  in  groups 
in  harvesting  season.  They  gathered  around  enormous 
mounds  or  rows  of  corn  in  the  ear,  at  what  are  known  as 
husking  parties,  to  strip  the  husks  from  the  ripe  corn 
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in  the  warm  afternoons  or  moonlight  evenings,  the  par- 
nits  also  being  present,  and  refreshments  were  served. 
These  husky  young  buskers  sang  plantation  and  other 
songs  while  at  work',  and  when  a  girl  or  boy  found  a  red 
ear  of  corn,  the  discovery  afforded  great  fun  for  the 
youngsters.  An  immense  amount  of  work  was  accom- 
plished in  picnic  style,  and  friends  were  made  more 
friendly  and  kindly  neighborhood  feeling  developed. 

In  the  autumn  the  gathering  of  hickory  or  walnuts 
was  carried  forward  with  the  same  spirit;  and  to  a  less 
extent,  the  picking  of  huckleberries  and  cranberries 
and  checkerberries,  each  in  its  season.  This  out-of- 
door  life  bred  strong  men,  and  strong  women,  who 
as  young  girls  learned  to  harness  their  own  horses, 
and  even  to  catch  them  in  the  fields  and  put  on  sad- 
dle and  bridle,  without  calling  for  the  men  at  work 
to  aid  them.  I  know  one  such  girl  who  became  the 
wife  of  a  general  in  the  Civil  War,  afterwards  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York ;  another  who  mar- 
ried a  member  of  the  state  legislature ;  and  each  had  a 
large  family  of  robust  children.  These  farmer  people 
were  not  peasants,  in  the  European  sense ;  their  families 
had  owned  their  homestead  farms  for  generations,  and 
while  their  maidens  lacked  the  grace  and  charm  of 
Southern  girls,  they  became  estimable  and  cultivated 
women.  Many  of  their  young  men  settled  in  the  West 
years  ago  and  their  descendants  constitute  the  backbone 
of  the  Western  Reserve  and  other  sections  which  have 
furnished  so  many  of  the  prominent  statesmen  and  gen- 
erals of  the  nation. 

The  puritan  custom  prevailed  of  closing  the  sawmills 
and  other  industrial  operations  at  sunset  on  Saturday 
night  and  of  resuming  operations  at  sunset  on  Sunday 
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night.  "The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day."  The  observance  of  Sunday  was  rigorously  main- 
tained. No  games  were  allowed  the  children,  and  I  well 
remember  being  reproved  by  my  grandfather,  who  was 
not  a  man  given  to  devotional  or  religious  enthusiasm, 
for  frolicking  on  our  two  mile  walk  to  church,  and  even 
for  picking  berries  by  the  road  side.  Fishing  on  Sunday 
was  unheard  of  except  by  the  prodigal  son  or  the  sporty 
youth  who  had  been  too  much  liberalized  by  a  college 
education  or  city  customs.  The  old  fashioned  farmers 
were  temperate  but  not  total  abstainers.  Rum  and 
water  at  about  eleven  and  four  was  considered  orthodox, 
and  clergymen  in  former  days  took  their  toddy  at  de- 
corous intervals;  but  there  were  no  drinks  between 
drinks,  no  orgies  or  dissipation  except  with  an  occasional 
farm  helper  who  had  cut  himself  off  from  the  congrega- 
tion. There  was  no  fast  driving  and  very  little  driv- 
ing of  any  kind  on  Sunday  out  of  respect  to  the  old  puri- 
tan strain  in  the  blood,  and  the  statute  books  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  ancestors  had  left  England  to  live  in  Amer- 
ica according  to  their  standards  of  conduct  and  code  of 
law. 

We  had  no  libraries  in  these  country  towns  in  the 
'forties,  except  in  the  Sunday  schools.  Newspapers  were 
few  and  these  were  of  weekly  publication.  Our  only 
paper  was  The  Olive  Branch,  published  in  Boston, 
of  a  semi-religious  character,  like  the  Outlook  of  New 
York,  as  to  its  contents,  but  enormously  larger  in  size. 
Its  stories  amused  the  women  and  children,  its  agricul- 
tural columns  were  liked  by  the  farmers,  and  its  liter- 
ary features  were  attractive  to  all.  My  mother  read  the 
continued  stories  aloud  to  her  boys  on  Sunday  after- 
noons.    There  were  no  Christmas  trees  or  gifts  at  Christ- 
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mas,  except  simple  things  that  Santa  Clans  pnt  in  onr 
suspended  stockings  overnight.  The  Christmas  as  ob- 
served by  our  Episcopal  friends  was  held  to  be  too 
great  a  concession  to  the  usages  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  a  Congregational  town.  But  books  we 
craved,  and  after  exhausting  the  Sunday  School  col- 
lections we  browsed  among  the  neighbors  and  borrowed 
everything  in  sight.  We  were  especially  lucky  in  hav- 
ing the  good  will  of  a  kind  old  spinster  of  the  well 
known  Haskell  family,  who  was  the  recipient  of  surplus 
paper-covered  novels  of  her  city  relatives  who  commiser- 
ated her  rural  isolation.  Aunt  Clarinda,  the  sister  of 
our  doctor,  must  have  had  a  hundred  or  two,  packed 
away  in  her  well  known  bureau  drawers.  She  was  most 
kind  and  kept  us  supplied,  and  in  due  course  I  read  them 
all. 

One  was  most  attractive  by  its  title  and  its  alluring 
pictures.  In  reading  it  I  felt  in  touch  with  the  wicked 
world  and  allied  to  the  sporty  element  I  had  been  taught 
to  avoid.  Its  name  was  Fanny  Campbell,  or  the  Fe- 
male Pirate  Captain.  The  picture  on  the  cover  showed 
a  smart  young  woman  on  deck  in  kilts,  and  a  drawn 
sword  in  her  hand.  My  light  reading  up  to  that  time 
had  been  limited  to  Queechy,  The  Wide  Wide  World, 
The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuc,  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
fairy  tales.  I  read  that  pirate  book  in  the  barn,  on  the 
hay  mow  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  and  I  absorbed  all  the 
microbes  of  wickedness  that  could  be  crowded  into  its 
pages.  But  the  guile  of  it  was  so  grotesque  and  its  wild- 
ness  was  so  weird  that  I  rallied  from  it  as  from  a  vac- 
cination and  took  a  course  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  for  a  tonic. 
But  those  books  of  Aunt  Clarinda,  as  a  whole,  opened 
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a  world  of  fiction  to  my  hungry  mind : — Balzac,  G.  W. 
M.  Reynolds,  Walter  Scott,  Smollet  and  Fielding,  Dick- 
ens and  Thackery,  The  Mysteries  of  Rudolpho,  Thaddcus 
of  Warsaw,  and  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  the  like. 

There  are  some  localities  near  the  Rochester  Academy 
that  I  shall  always  hold  sacred  to  the  joys  of  my  child- 
hood. Bonney's  brook,  where  we  all  learned  to  swim  in 
its  widest  pools,  and  the  hill  where  our  picnics  and 
Fourth-of- July  celebrations  were  held ;  Leonard 's  Mill, 
and  Merry's  Pond.  Many  of  the  young  men  and  boys 
I  knew  there  went  into  the  Civil  War  as  volunteers  or 
became  captains  of  whaling  ships  or  farmers  in  succes- 
sion after  their  fathers.  Among  the  pleasantly  pungent 
memories  are  the  overflowed  meadows  near  the  saw  mills, 
where  skating  by  moonlight  with  other  boys  and  girls 
was  a  joy  beyond  words;  and  the  summer  forest  fires, 
which  called  out  all  the  men  and  boys  to  fight  the  fire- 
fiend  for  days  in  order  to  save  the  scattered  farm  houses 
and  hamlets  from  destruction. 

In  writing  of  one's  boyhood  one  is  apt  to  write  more 
than  one  remembers  and  to  remember  more  than  one 
writes.  I  remember  walking  a  mile  or  more  through 
dense  woods  after  midnight  for  a  doctor  unexpectedly 
needed  in  the  family.  Was  I  afraid  ?  Oh !  Wxasn  't  I ! 
The  bears  hidden  behind  every  stump  might  see  me  and 
jump  and  bite  and  tear  a  seven-year-old  boy  even  if  they 
didn't  eat  me.  I  was  never  fearless,  but  I  don't  re- 
member being  prevented  by  fear  from  doing  what 
seemed  to  be  necessary.  My  jack-knife  with  both  blades 
open  did  duty  out  and  home,  and  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  used  them  both,  and  turned  the  blade  around  in  the 
bear,  if  he  came !  My  fears  were  not  realized,  and  the 
expected  hand  never  grasped  me  by  the  foot  as  I  went 
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upstairs  and  got  into  bed  in  the  dark.  This  fear  of  the 
dark  was  developed  if  not  engendered  by  the  fiendish 
practice  of  my  nurse  in  town  who  was  left  in  charge  of 
James  and  myself,  when  my  mother  went  out  at  night 
as  she  did  sometimes  to  preside  at  a  Martha  Washington 
Temperance  Society  of  which  she  was  president.  We 
small  ones  were  put  by  the  nurse  in  a  large  closet,  when 
her  favorite  policeman  called,  and  were  hushed  to  sleep 
in  the  dark  with  warnings  to  be  quiet — "the  bears"  were 
coming,  and  would  eat  up  any  children  they  found 
awake.  That  impression  about  the  dark  remained  for 
years  after,  sufficiently  to  make  us  cover  our  heads  after 
going  to  bed,  when  the  lights  were  put  out.  As  I  remem- 
ber my  childhood  and  youth,  I  wTas  afraid  in  graveyards 
after  nightfall  and  while  that  creeping  fear  never  pre- 
vented me  from  taking  a  short  cut  through  a  cemetery  at 
night,  I  always  ran  and  jumped  a  fence  with  exaggerated 
speed. 

The  telling  of  ghost  stories,  with  the  light  turned 
down,  was  a  usual  feature  of  the  country  parties,  and  a 
shudder  and  thrill  frequently  visited  the  spinal  column 
of  boys  and  girls  under  ten.  One  true  story  greatly  im- 
pressed me.  Years  ago  the  young  people  of  Rochester 
Center  after  a  series  of  ghost  stories  which  had  failed  to 
frighten  all  the  listeners,  were  inclined  to  test  the  cour- 
age of  a  brave  girl  who  declared  her  disbelief  in  ghosts. 
They  challenged  her  to  visit  the  neighboring  graveyard 
not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  at  once,  and  to  leave 
proof  that  she  had  done  so,  required  her  to  take  a  hay- 
fork and  leave  it  stuck  in  the  grave  agreed  on.  The 
girl  went  forth  bravely  with  her  fork,  but  did  not  re- 
turn. After  due  delay  her  comrades  went  out  with  lan- 
terns to  hunt  for  her,  with  tremulous  steps,  and  to  their 
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great  dismay  found  her  lying  unconscious  upon  the 
grave.  On  examination  it  appeared  that  in  sticking  the 
hayfork  into  the  grave  she  had  stuck  it  through  her  skirt. 
She  had  felt  the  pull  upon  her  dress  as  she  turned  to  go 
and  suffered  greatly  from  the  shock. 

I  remember  one  childish  rebellion  against  my  moth- 
er's will.  With  her  eye  upon  me  I  felt  I  must  submit,  so 
I  started  to  run  beyond  its  reach.  She  followed  me 
across  the  grounds  several  hundred  yards,  determined  to 
enforce  her  reasonable  demands.  Although  I  could  run 
faster  and  slip  through  or  over  fences,  she  sought  to  con- 
trol me  by  her  voice  and  said  she  would  follow  me  to  the 
end.  I  feared  she  would  suffer  from  the  over  exertion 
so  I  stopped  and  made  my  submission  out  of  affection. 
She  said  she  feared  if  she  failed  she  would  lose  control 
of  all  her  sons.  My  submission  was  not  from  fear.  It 
was  caused  I  think  by  a  combination  of  puritan  respect 
for  law,  the  New  England  conscience  and  affectionate 
obedience  to  a  much  loved  mother — a  combination 
which  explains  the  submission  to  law  of  American  citi- 
zens and  constitutes  a  conservative  influence  in  law-abid- 
ing American  communities  all  over  our  land. 

My  first  recognition  of  the  other  sex  was  characterized 
as  I  remember  by  a  letter  declaring  my  admiration  which 
I  wrote  and  deposited  in  the  "letter  box"  of  a  news- 
paper office  frequented  by  my  father.  My  inability  to 
distinguish  between  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  and  the  letter 
box  of  a  newspaper  marked  the  immaturity  of  my  mind 
and  added  to  the  amusement  of  the  printers  who  chuckled 
over  its  revelation  of  ultra  juvenile  sentiment.  I  was 
always  exceedingly  shy  where  girls  were  concerned. 
Girls  meant  nothing  to  me  but  an  embarrassment.  Hav- 
ing no  sisters  I  found  it  difficult  to  place  girls  in  the  cos- 
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mos  within  my  boyish  ken  and  I  knew  of  no  law  of  gravi- 
tation or  attraction  that  adequately  accounted  for  them. 
In  due  course  as  I  studied  geology,  astronomy,  sociology 
and  history  my  eyes  were  opened. 

My  earliest  contact  with  city  social  life  jarred  me 
somewhat.  I  remember  asking  my  city  cousins  for  sonic 
music,  hoping  to  hear  some  songs  of  my  childhood 
or  some  good  old  Congregational  hymns.  My  good 
cousin,  Cornelia  Burges,  of  Providence,  responded 
readily  with  "What  music  would  you  like,  Augustus, 
— French,  German,  or  Italian?"  I  didn't  know  one 
from  the  other,  but  not  to  show  nvy  ignorance 
I  asked  for  "some  of  each."  At  her  table  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  imposing  butler,  who  had  his  eye  on 
me  when,  in  country  style,  I  passed  the  butter  to  those 
nearest  me,  and  who  watched  me  when  I  handled  my 
finger  bowl.  He  had  had  an  experience  with  a  Rochester 
farmer  who  lunched  with  my  Uncle  Walter,  a  playmate 
of  his  boyhood,  and  who  drank  from  his  finger  bowl. 
But  I  soon  recognized  my  limitations  and  by  close  ob- 
servation avoided,  as  David  Harum  did,  many  possi- 
ble disasters,  in  the  use  of  multitudinous  forks  and 
glasses. 

Life,  more  Life !  came  from  all  these  experiences,  and 
my  mind  and  body  outgrew7  their  local  limitations  until, 
like  the  people  in  the  happy  valley  of  Rasselas,  I  yearned 
to  see  what  the  world  was  like  on  the  other  side.  My 
father  wisely  recognized  this  craving  and  took  me  with 
him  to  Boston,  and  placed  me,  as  other  boys  were  placed, 
in  the  warehouse  of  one  of  the  merchant  princes,  near 
the  docks.  But  the  running  of  errands  did  not  satisfy 
me,  and  I  changed  my  career  at  that  stage,  by  resigning 
all  hopes  of  becoming  a  merchant. 
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When  in  Boston  and  New  Bedford,  I  delighted  in 
watching  the  vessels  sail  in  and  out  of  port  and  in  climb- 
ing the  rigging  when  permitted.  I  soon  shipped  as 
cabin  boy  on  a  large  schooner  about  to  sail  for  Bangor, 
Maine.  My  father  hearing  that  I  had  shipped  to  "Ben- 
gal," became  alarmed  and  saw  my  captain  and  with 
more  or  less  tact  arranged  with  him  to  make  my  stay 
on  board  while  in  port  as  disagreeable  as  possible.  This 
treatment  was  effective  and  I  mutinied  and  resigned 
my  situation  before  the  articles  were  signed.  But  I 
soon  shipped  on  another  vessel  bound  for  Martha 's  Vine- 
yard, and  New  Bedford,  also  without  parental  permis- 
sion, with  a  hope  of  better  things,  for  I  had  read  Dana's 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  The  captain's  wife  was  a 
passenger  on  board  and  on  arriving  at  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, asked  me  to  stay  at  her  home  while  in  port.  As 
she  had  two  daughters  who  were  fond  of  boating,-  I 
greatly  enjoyed  my  visit.  She  wrote  my  parents,  of 
course,  of  my  whereabouts  and  offered  to  adopt  me  as 
she  had  no  son  of  her  own.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  al- 
though I  had  five  brothers  at  home.  My  parents  claimed 
me,  and  after  two  weeks'  stay  on  that  island,  I  continued 
on  the  voyage  home.  One  phase  of  my  short  sea  life 
was  most  irksome  for  a  bov  of  ten  or  eleven. — that  of 
watching  alone  on  deck  during  the  heavy  fogs  and  the 
darkness  of  night  and  blowing  the  fog  horn  at  regular 
intervals  to  warn  all  passing  vessels  of  our  presence  to 
prevent  collisions.  The  darkness,  the  solitude,  and  the 
responsibility  and  fear  of  a  smash-up  at  sea  disillusioned 
me  during  the  silent  watches  of  the  night.  The  romance 
gradually  oozed  out  before  dawn.  I  was  content.  In 
fact,  I  rather  wanted  to  see  my  mother,  who  was  glad, 
regardless  of  their  number,  to  tuck  up  her  boys  in  bed 
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and  kiss  them  good  night.  I  was  thereafter  willing  to 
reach  full  manhood  by  installments. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  birds  had  to  be  crowded 
out  of  the  parental  nest.  It  was  resolved  that  the  two 
oldest  should  go  west  and  grow  up,  perchance  with  the 
country;  and  it  was  on  this  wise:  my  father's  brothers 
and  sisters  had  gone  west  years  before  and  wrote  him 
good  accounts  of  the  outlook  for  boys  and  urged  him  to 
send  his  sons  out  there  whenever  they  were  ready  to  beat" 
transplanting.  One  uncle,  James  Gibson  Johnson,  was  a 
flourishing  land  holder  in  Michigan ;  another  had  settled 
in  Ohio.  His  sister  Mary,  living  in  Greenbush,  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  offered  me  a  temporary  home  in  her  fam- 
ily. My  brother  Arnold  was  to  enter  the  home  of  his 
cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  II.  Bassett,  near  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Bassett  was  a  clergyman  and  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  his  church  weekly  newspaper.  My  brother  was 
offered  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing business  and  to  live  with  the  editor's  family  dur- 
ing his  apprenticeship.  He  had  a  delightful  home  with 
them  until  he  went  to  college,  learning  meanwhile  to  set 
type,  work  up  the  advertising  and  publishing  depart- 
ment, and  to  write  as  a  reporter  for  the  church  paper. 

The  proposition  from  my  Aunt  Mary  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  She  had  married  and  reared  a  large  fam- 
ily. Her  husband,  Mr.  White,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812,  serving  in  my  grandfather's  company,  whose 
notice  he  attracted  by  gallant  conduct.  He  lost  both 
arms  in  battle  by  a  cannon  ball  which  killed  and 
wounded  several  of  his  comrades.  The  young  and  arm- 
less  soldier  was  taken  to  my  grandfather's  home  where 
he  was  carefully  nursed  back  to  life  and  to  a  useful 
career,  by  my  Aunt  Mary,  who  married  him,  not  from 
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pity  only,  but  from  affection  as  well.  With  her  re- 
sources, united  with  the  pension  he  received  from  the 
government,  they  left  Vermont  and  took  up  some  land, 
together  with  others  of  their  kinsfolk  and  neighbors,  and 
founded  a  village  settlement  in  Ohio,  where  they  formed 
a  community  by  themselves,  and  built  their  church  and 
houses  on  plans  of  their  own.  The  nearest  neighbors 
were  prosperous  German  settlers,  whose  ample  harvests 
constituted  their  wealth. 

My  uncle,  Mr.  White,  was  a  lay  preacher,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  entertained  at  his  house  all  clergy- 
men who  passed  that  way  in  ministering  to  the  small 
towns  and  villages  in  that  part  of  the  state.  He  had 
four  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  adults.  The  sons  were 
educated  at  Oberlin  College  and  three  became  clergy- 
men; the  daughters  married  land  owners  and  lived 
nearby.  The  old  gentleman  was  active  and  interested, 
and  used  a  pen  invented  by  himself,  so  made  that  it 
could  be  guided  by  his  mouth  while  resting  upon  what 
remained  of  an  arm  near  his  shoulder.  He  taught  me 
how  to  drive  by  holding  the  reins  of  his  horse  under  his 
feet  until  I  could  turn  a  short  corner,  and  he  used  his 
feet  most  effectively  in  repairing  fences  about  his  place 
with  my  cooperation.  Now  this  good  man  and  his  dear 
good  wife  asked  me  to  come  to  them  as  a  comfort  and  a 
companion  after  their  sons  and  daughters  were  settled 
in  life,  while  it  suited  me,  to  attend  school,  which  was 
taught  by  their  non-clerical  son,  James.  Thus  was  our 
destiny  marked  out  for  us. 

So  one  day  in  1848  or  -9  my  brother  Arnold,  aged  14, 
and  myself,  aged  12,  started  from  Grandfather  Burges' 
house,  one  half  of  which  was  occupied  by  my  mother  and 
her  boys,  for  the  railroad  station  at  Wareham  (Agawam) 
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about  three  miles  across  the  homestead  acres  to  take 
train  for  Fall  River  and  New  York.  There  our  father 
was  to  meet  us.  We  walked  along  the  old  pathway 
carrying  our  small  portmanteaux,  which  were  to  be  en- 
larged by  replenishments  from  city  shops,  rather  joyful 
in  anticipation  of  adventures,  but  as  we  stopped  on  the 
rising  ground  to  look  back  every  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
so,  and  saw  mother  still  standing  at  the  door  with  her 
handkerchief  waving  or  drying  her  eyes,  we  felt  more 
sorry  for  her  than  for  ourselves,  although  she  had  the 
solace  of  the  four  younger  sons  at  home.  We  loved  and 
most  gratefully  honored  her,  and  continued  to  do  so, 
until  her  death  in  her  eightieth  year.  She  lived  to  see 
her  six  sons  happily  married  and  fathers  of  large  fam- 
ilies, and  her  descendants  still  honor  her  with  tender 
memories  of  her  maternal  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the 
highest  standards  of  matronly  womanhood. 

We  took  a  steamer  at  Fall  River  for  New  York,  where 
father  met  us,  and  Arnold  went  forward  to  Cincinnati 
and  Zanesville.  I  remained  with  father  for  the  winter 
season  while  he  lectured  in  the  schools  and  seminaries  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  During  the  months  I 
roomed  with  him  I  was  placed  with  employers  who  found 
my  juvenile  attainments  adequate  for  their  needs,  and 
the  compensation  I  received,  small  though  it  was,  helped 
me  to  lessen  the  burden  of  my  support  and  taught  me 
something  of  life  where  men  mingled  in  mighty  throngs. 
My  play-time  was  over ;  I  was  a  man  in  the  making,  and 
I  began  with  enlarged  vision,  to  "see  men  as  trees  walk- 
ing" and  something  of  the  web  and  wToof  of  life. 

I  learned  many  things  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
not  to  be  learned  from  books  or  in  country  homes, — the 
limitations  involved  in  office  hours,  the  right  of  way  in 
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scampering  along  the  sidewalks,  in  rapid  turning  of  cor- 
ners, the  crossing  of  streets,  the  development  of  the  sub- 
conscious self  in  life-saving  instinct,  dodging  under  the 
feet  of  horses  and  keeping  out  of  trouble  generally.  T 
went  once  to  Barnum's  Museum  on  the  corner  of  City 
Hall  Park  and  Broadway,  where  a  wonderful  play  per- 
formance, " adapted  for  families  and  children,"  could 
be  seen,  in  addition  to  all  the  animals  and  freaks  shown 
by  that  great  showman.  There  was  no  Coney  Island, 
nor  moving  pictures,  nor  penny-in-the-slot  shows  that 
I  can  remember;  but  much  occurred  in  the  streets  and 
along  the  Bowery  that  was  a  sufficiently  moving  picture 
for  a  country  boy. 

I  remember  being  deeply  impressed  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  my  father  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Attor- 
ney Street.  The  text  I  do  not  recall,  but  the  theme  was 
the  gradual  hardening  process  that  results  from  the  per- 
sistent refusal  of  a  soul  to  recognize  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  filial  duty  of  subordinating  the  human  to 
the  Divine  Will.  I  dreaded  the  atrophy  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  my  nature  and  I  publicly  acknowledged  that 
night,  my  allegiance  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  my 
determination  to  take  a  firm  stand  for  the  Christian 
faith.  My  state  of  mind  could  not  be  described  as  "con- 
version" as  then  understood  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
for  it  was  not  accompanied  by  any  enthusiasm  or  sorrow 
for  sin ;  it  was  rather  an  impulse  of  religious  patriotism, 
such  as  was  probably  felt  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades, 
when  people  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders  to  recover 
the  holy  places  from  the  Turks ;  or  as  one  would  sign  the 
pledge  to  abstain  from  alcoholic  stimulants,  or  enlist  in 
a  patriotic  struggle  for  freedom  from  an  uncongenial 
mastery.     At  any  rate,  if  it  was  merely  a  resolution,  like 
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those  made  at  New  Year's,  it  was  made  in  good  faith,  to 
be  kept  from  a  sense  of  duty.  I  had  now  committed 
myself  publicly  by  uniting  in  church  membership,  by 
the  rules  of  which  I  voluntarily  agreed  to  be  bound. 
This  new  standard  of  duty  occupied  my  mind,  and  it 
doubtless  kept  me  out  of  many  pitfalls  and  wanderings 
into  which  a  natural  curiosity  would  have  led  me.  I 
was  now  a  soldier  in  an  army,  and  while  I  had  no  feel- 
ing of  self  righteousness,  my  attitude  was  belligerent  to- 
wards "the  Lion  that  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.'  I  read  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  again, 
and  some  tracts  published  by  the  American  Tract  or 
Bible  Society,  and  went  to  Sunday  School  instead  of  fish- 
ing on  Sunday;  and  yet,  I  knew  I  was  a  sinner,  and 
proved  to  myself  every  day  that  "to  err  is  human," 
and  that  it  wTas  easy  to  resist  everything,  except  tempta- 
tion. I  had  my  chart  and  compass,  but  owing  to  that 
variable  wind  "that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,'  I  had  to 
tack  ship,  and  scud  under  bare  poles,  and  jibe,  and  lay 
to,  and  take  in  sail  upon  occasion  when  the  gales  were 
not  favorable  to  a  straight  course,  but  my  true  course  was 
laid  out  for  me,  and  I  got  back  into  it  as  soon  as  I  could 
take  bearings  and  discover  the  "true  north." 

In  Philadelphia  I  had  various  employments  which 
gave  me  leisure  to  see  Independence  Hall,  the  grave  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Girard  College,  and  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  Eivers,  and  the  parks  along  their  bor- 
ders, so  that  when  I  started  west  I  had  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  beginnings  of  liberty  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  as  a  basis  for  an  understanding  of 
American  development  on  the  other  side  of  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  to  Ohio  my  father's 
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engagements  would  not  permit  him  to  go  with  me.  He 
took  advice  from  men  at  o.ur  hotel  table  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  letting  a  boy  of  twelve  go  West  by  himself.  "Yes," 
they  said  in  effect,  "we'd  let  that  boy  go  around  the 
world  alone!"  So  he  took  courage.  In  due  course  I 
traveled  by  rail  where  rails  were  laid,  but  largely  by 
canal  boat  through  or  between  the  mountains  which 
had  not  then  been  penetrated  by  steam  cars.  Some- 
times passenger  cars  were  drawn  up  to  the  summit  and 
let  down  on  the  western  side  by  steam  power  placed  at 
the  top  of  a  mountain.  Other  canal  boats  on  the  lower 
level  would  pick  us  up  again  and  go  forward  until  Ave 
reached  another  mountain  hurdle.  It  was  great  fun  to 
sit  day  after  day  on  the  upper  deck  and  see  the  land- 
scape glide  by  without  dust,  steam  or  noise,  and  take 
short  cuts  on  foot,  whenever  the  passengers  had  noticed 
that  the  boat  would  turn  a  bend  in  time  to  pick  us  up  a 
mile  or  two  across  country. 

We  reached  Cincinnati,  a  river  citv  without  docks  or 
wharves,  whose  sloping  banks,  stone  paved,  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  boats  moored  below,  to  all  freight  and  pas- 
sengers seeking  transportation  to  towns  above  and  be- 
low this  great  metropolis. 

On  reaching  Middletown  I  disembarked,  and  leaving 
my  small  trunk  to  be  called  for  I  walked  the  eight  or 
ten  miles,  fording  shallow  streams  with  trousers  rolled 
up,  where  there  were  no  bridges,  until  I  reached  Green- 
bush,  the  home  of  the  Johnson-White  families,  and  the 
end  of  my  journey.  Here  I  was  to  begin  a  new  career 
and  I  announced  myself  to  my  relatives  with  what  con- 
fidence and  countenance  I  could  summon  for  the  ordeal. 
I  had  never  seen  them  and  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  my 
footing  as  I  was  not  a  party  to  the  negotiation  which 
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placed  me  in  the  west.  The  world  was  before  me,  and 
this  was  the  land  of  opportunity.  A  visit  was  all  very 
well,  but  what  then?  It  was  quite  time  for  me  to  ad- 
vance my  education.  I  could  only  look  upon  it  as  a 
preparatory  school  or  a  stepping  stone  to  something 
better. 

The  hamlet  of  which  I  now  became  a  resident,  com- 
posed of  half  a  dozen  houses,  a  church  and  a  saw  mill, 
was  named  from  the  village  in  Vermont  from  which  its 
founders  came.  They  brought  with  them  the  New  Eng- 
land spirit,  the  custom  of  local  government  by  town 
meeting,  and  neighborly  cooperation.  The  building 
of  a  new  cottage,  or  barn,  or  mill,  brought  out  all  the 
men  from  other  settlements  for  miles  around,  who  came 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  "raising,"  with  their  tools, 
and  lifted  the  heavy  beams,  previously  prepared,  into  the 
sockets  ready  to  receive  them,  placed  the  cross  beams 
in  the  massive  upright  timbers  for  floors  and  the  ridge 
pole  for  the  roof;  and  put  in  a  day's  work,  in  getting 
the  frame  ready  for  clapboard  and  shingle  embellish- 
ments. Before  sunset  the  building  would  be  ready  for 
completion  by  the  owner  at  his  leisure,  and  all  this  was 
done  with  jollity  and  fun.  The  women  most  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  home  provided  the  din- 
ner at  noon  and  the  refreshments  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  their  nearest  friends  received  with  them,  in  the  back- 
woods style  of  cordiality  which  replaced  the  more  fash- 
ionable manner  of  a  five  o  'clock  tea  in  our  large  cities  and 
was  more  effective.  It  meant  a  good  deal, — the  build- 
ing of  a  home, — for  a  transplanted  family  newly  arrived 
with  children,  "to  grow  up  with  the  country." 

There  were  no  houses  to  rent,  no  real  estate  offices,  no 
servant-girls  nor  hired  men.     Every  resident  owned  his 
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house  and  garden,  and  was  redolent  of  the  land.  These 
home  builders  were  nation  builders  and,  taken  together 
in  the  grand  aggregate,  were  empire  builders.  There 
were  no  tramps,  no  dudes,  no  sporty  people,  no  cigarette- 
smoking,  cocktail-drinking,  flabby-muscled,  cynical,  pale, 
and  pasty  gourmands.  Every  one  gave  an  account  of 
himself  and  held  up  his  end  in  the  hamlet,  church,  school 
district,  town,  county  and  state,  a  community  of  pro- 
ducers. Homes  like  these  gave  out  the  material  that 
made  up  our  armies  in  war,  our  statesmen  in  peace,  with 
the  blessing  of  great  hearted  mothers  and  of  God-fearing 
and  patriotic  fathers. 

But  the  fun  of  it  was  a  revelation  to  me,  a  third 
heaven.  As  a  husky  boy  of  13,  without  machinery,  only 
my  bare  glad  hands,  with  something  to  show  for  each 
hour's  work,  I  could  lift  and  haul  and  pull  and  push 
wherever  I  could  crowd  in  and  make  my  weight  tell  in 
the  moving  of  hewn  timber  and  cross  beams.  At  last  I 
had  found  a  place  where  I  counted  for  something  in  the 
use  of  muscle,  and  shouting,  and  joint  action.  It  was  a 
joy  to  see  each  beam  drop  into  its  place ;  each  floor  take 
on  its  due  formation,  each  roof  timber  perform  its  func- 
tion; and  then  to  see  the  symmetric  whole  stand  as  the 
frame  of  a  household,  where  children  should  be  born 
and  in  due  time  married  and  should  send  forth  other 
broods  to  go  further  west.  The  singing  of  chanteys  to 
aid  in  the  pulling  of  ropes,  the  merry  jests,  the  practical 
jokes  that  embellished  the  working  and  the  feasting  of 
the  occasion,  had  more  of  life  and  of  effective  results 
than  the  all-night  dancing  of  city  festivities  among  those 
who  burned  their  candle  at  both  ends  elsewhere.  I  re- 
member my  discomfiture  when  I  joined  in  the  shout- 
ing and  lifting,  and  the  jovial  farmers  seeing  my  zeal 
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left  me  to  do  it  all  to  show  me  that  I  was  not  doing  the 
entire  work  myself. 

The  boy's  bottled  up  instinct  and  need  for  play  came 
to  the  surface  and  turned  all  work  to  play.  The  house 
raising  was  part  of  the  game,  and  so  was  the  school 
teaching  that  came  after  a  while.  My  cousin,  James 
AYhite,  taught  the  district  school.  He  rode  on  the  fam- 
ily horse  to  the  school  three  miles  away,  and  when  I  went 
witli  him,  we  had  to  "ride  and  tie."  He  rode  a  mile 
and  tied  his  horse  to  the  fence  by  the  road-side,  and 
walked  on.  When  I  reached  the  horse  I  rode  a  mile 
ahead  and  tied  the  horse  and  walked  forward  until  we 
both  arrived  at  the  school  house.  There  were  about 
fifty  young  men,  women,  and  children  who  were  more  or 
less  eager  for  learning,  and  the  more  or  less  intellectual 
life.  The  big  boys,  adults,  except  in  years,  amused 
themselves  at  times  by  ducking  a  new  teacher  or  by  lock- 
ing him  out,  until  he  made  good  and  established  his  mas- 
tery by  muscle  and  will  power.  I  entered  the  advanced 
class  and  soon  became  one  of  the  elite  of  the  settlement, 
one-third  German,  one-third  Yankee  and  one-third  mixed 
origin.  All  went  well  until  the  teacher  became  ill,  and 
I  was  requested  to  act  as  his  substitute.  At  13  years, 
I  had  good  legs  and  could  run  if  need  be ;  I  had  some 
muscle  yet  undeveloped ;  but  I  was  hopeful,  and  how- 
ever fearful  too,  I  was  indisposed  to  show  the  white 
feather.  I  went  on  therefore  as  if  to  the  manner  born, 
but  without  any  disposition  to  administer  discipline. 
Fortunately  I  had  made  friends  with  the  big  boys  and 
chose  several  of  them  as  my  cabinet  ministers,  as  it  were, 
and  practically  commissioned  them  as  my  aides-de-camp, 
to  keep  the  other  fellows  in  order.  Hence,  there  was 
no  combination  against  me.     The  big  German-American 
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girls  brought  packages  of  maple  sugar,  newty  made  from 
their  trees,  which  they  offered  me  at  recess,  and  thus  by 
making  a  joke  or  a  picnic  of  the  whole  affair,  we  did  re- 
markably well  on  my  theory,  that  they  were  managing 
the  whole  affair,  and  that  I  was  merely  the  temporary 
chairman  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  viz. :  to  surprise  the 
real  teacher  on  his  return  with  the  rapid  advance  they 
had  made  in  his  absence.  How  much  they  learned  I 
can't  say,  but  I  didn't  have  to  thrash  anybody,  and  no 
one,  who  could,  wanted  to  thrash  me,  with  such  an  ef- 
ficient staff  at  my  side. 

The  school  girls  invited  me  to  a  maple  sugar  camp 
where  their  fathers  and  brothers  were  boiling  syrup,  and 
I  found  it  full  of  charm  and  sweetness  to  the  limit.  Im- 
agine a  deep,  dark  and  dismal  wood,  with  fires  and  bub- 
bling boiling  kettles  filled  with  sap  that  flows  from  the 
sugar  maple.  At  the  base  of  each  maple  tree  a  wooden 
spout  is  inserted  into  the  trunk  from  which  trickles  the 
fluid  into  a  bucket.  These  buckets  are  emptied  at  inter- 
vals into  the  caldrons.  Some  workers  carry  the  buckets, 
others  keep  the  fires  going  while  the  skillful  experts  stir 
the  contents  to  keep  them  from  burning.  At  a  certain 
stage  they  sugar  off,  or  treat  the  contents  in  such  a  way 
that  the  maple  sugar  is  formed  in  molds  into  the  best 
shape  for  home  use  and  for  sale  to  confectioners.  There 
is  a  moment,  known  to  the  wise,  when  the  boiling  syrup 
may  be  dipped  out  and  made  into  the  most  delicious 
candy. 

The  best  candy  is  said  to  be  made  at  midnight  when 
the  parents  permit  the  young  men  and  maidens  to  pull 
the  candy  into  shapes  and  consistency  that  gratifies  their 
taste.  The  flickering  shadows,  the  blazing  fires,  the 
ghostly  panels  of  darkness  between  the  trees,  the  twin- 
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kling  stars  overhead,  the  unusual  hours,  all  tend  to  create 
a  witchery  never  found  at  any  of  Huyler's  stores,  and 
to  impart  a  flavor  never  tasted  at  a  soda  fountain.  Near 
to  nature's  heart,  the  night  lends  itself  to  charms  un- 
known at  the  banquet,  and  the  trees  give  out  to  those 
who  know  how  to  unlock  their  treasures,  streams  of 
sweetness  not  translatable.  The  "Ohs!"  and  the 
"Ahs!"  and  the  deep-drawn  sighs  of  satisfaction  indi- 
cate an  inarticulate  ecstasy.  A  night  thus  spent  in  fam- 
ily groups  results  in  ties  of  friendship.  An  Arab  can 
not  rob  or  injure  a  man  who  has  eaten  salt  or  broken 
bread  in  his  camp,  so  the  makers  of  maple  sugar  in  the 
Ohio  woods  are  held  in  bonds  to  be  friendly  to  their 
guests  of  the  wild  wood  in  sugar  season.  To  this  sweet 
communion  perhaps  I  owe  my  immunity  from  the  per- 
secution and  hazing  common  to  the  country  school. 
Sweet  memories  cling  to  the  picture  and  blend  with  later 
forms  of  fellowship  with  other  tribes  in  other  lands,  to 
enforce  the  maxim  that  a  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

Some  of  the  phrases  peculiar  to  the  west  linger  in  my 
memory.  "Sitting  up  with  a  girl,"  "keeping  company 
with  a  young  man,"  indicate  an  early  stage  of  a  possible 
betrothal.  The  men  work  in  the  fields  but  at  night-fall, 
they  may  dress  and  ride  far  to  call  upon  the  fair  lady; 
they  cannot  carry  on  a  courtship  in  the  hours  when  all 
are  working;  but  the  evening  is  permitted  to  extend  it- 
self far  into  the  night,  after  the  parents  retire,  while 
the  young  people  "keep  company"  by  general  consent, 
for  lack  of  other  opportunity  in  a  community  where  social 
gatherings  are  few.  But  morning  light  must  find  the 
young  man  back  at  his  farm  duties,  his  chores,  and  the 
young  woman  must  be  at  her  post  of  domestic  duty,  de- 
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spite  loss  of  sleep.  "What  these  people  found  to  talk 
about  all  those  hours  was  a  mystery  to  me  then,  for  there 
seemed  so  little  to  say.  Evidently  conversation  could 
not  be  a  lost  art,  or  if  lost  was  found  or  replaced  by  some- 
thing else. 

I  enjoyed  the  horseback  excursions,  for  while  it  was  in 
no  sense  rapid  transit,  nor  West  Point  training,  it  gave 
me  a  practical  knowledge  of  equitation,  and  like  my 
swimming,  gave  me  a  course  of  necessary  instruction 
which  might  some  day  be  very  useful.  I  had  had  one 
lesson  in  trotting  down  to  a  brook,  on  an  unsaddled 
horse.  When  the  horse  stopped  to  drink,  I  did  not  stop, 
but  slipped  over  his  head  and  sat  down  in  the  stream. 
This  new  training  soon  came  into  play.  Having  finally 
shown  my  capacity  to  hold  my  seat,  I  was  initiated  as 
mail  carrier  for  the  village,  and  three  times  a  week  I 
rode  to  the  next  town,  where  the  nearest  post  office  was 
located.  My  saddle  bags  were  also  utilized  for  shopping 
purposes ;  and  I  became  the  purchaser  of  the  many  small 
articles  needed  for  family  and  household  uses.  My  edu- 
cation along  these  practical  lines  was  advancing;  I 
learned  to  shop,  match  colors,  choose  the  best  articles  of 
their  kind,  and  received  approval  or  disapproval  on  my 
return.  It  was  an  out-of-door  life  and  I  enjoyed  it  so 
much  that  on  off-days  I  would  volunteer  in  the  harvest 
season  and  aid  the  farmers  in  making  and  binding  their 
wheat  into  sheaves,  in  cutting  and  shocking  their  corn 
and  raking  hay,  and  when  they  insisted  on  paying  me 
twenty-five  cents  a  day,  I  felt  that  I  was  on  the  high  way 
to  fame  and  fortune. 

I  had  other  lessons  as  to  the  true  dignity  of  life ;  real 
values,  and  right  perspectives.  My  pious  and  aged  uncle 
conducted  prayers  every  morning.     He  read  standing 
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from  a  Large  Bible  placed  on  the  mantel  above  the  fire- 
place, and  said  grace  at  every  family  meal.  His  sons 
and  daughters  were  filling  their  places  in  life  with  high 
ideals  as  to  conduct  and  character,  while  all  worked  with 
their  hands  on  the  farm  or  in  the  saw  mill  or  at  somr 
mechanical  or  household  occupation  which  served  to 
build  up  the  community  on  sound  principles.  Uncle 
AVhite's  pension  for  loss  of  both  arms  was  four  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  far  that 
sum  can  be  made  to  go  in  a  little  town  like  Greenbush. 
He  kept  a  horse  and  carriage,  cows,  chickens  and  pigs. 
His  four  sons  had  gone  through  Oberlin  College,  and 
his  daughters  were  settled  nearby  in  homes  of  their  own. 
I  respected  him  highly  and  learned  to  love  my  aunt, 
whose  maternal  and  womanly  attributes  were  daily  mani- 
fested in  all  the  relations  of  a  domestic  home  life.  My 
Uncle  Thomas  who  lived  nearby  was  also  a  clergyman, 
and  also  successful  in  bringing  up  a  family.  One  of  his 
sons  became  a  bank  president  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
another  became  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  Wyoming 
Territory,  and  but  for  his  untimely  death  would  have 
been  its  first  United  States  Senator,  when  it  became 
a  State.  I  made  this  uncle  a  short  visit  also,  but 
by  direction  of  my  father  I  soon  went  to  Putnam,  Ohio, 
to  attend  school  of  a  higher  grade,  and  to  visit  my  cousin 
Priscilla,  whose  husband,  Rev.  A.  II.  Bassett,  edited  and 
published  the  church  paper  known  as  The  Methodist 
Protestant. 

My  brother  Arnold  had  preceded  me  and  had  already 
learned  to  set  up  the  type  for  the  weekly  paper.  I  was 
duly  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Putnam  Academy,  and  on 
holidays  I  learned  to  set  up  and  print  whatever  I  could 
write  of  matter  acceptable  to  the  manager.     Here  was 
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another  world  which  was  also  another  heaven.  Practical 
and  theoretical  knowledge  were  here  again  combined. 
Here  again  I  was  an  inmate  of  a  Christian  household 
and  under  the  influence  of  my  refined  and  cultivated 
cousins,  who  though  childless,  were  much  interested  in 
seeing  young  people,  especially  those  of  their  own  blood, 
develop  in  all  right  directions.  Having  visited  in  the 
home  of  Cousin  Priscilla's  parents  at  Greenbush  I  was 
received  most  cordially  as  a  member  of  the  family  for  my 
own  as  well  as  for  my  father's  sake.  She  knew  the  best 
people  in  Putnam  and  in  Zanesville,  the  city  across  the 
river,  where  we  attended  church  on  Sundays.  I  took 
lessons  in  French  from  an  old  Frenchman  living  there, 
and  felt  that  I  was  gaining  in  knowledge  and  in  wisdom, 
and  especially  in  swimming.  My  brother  and  I  made  a 
three  mile  swim,  down  the  river,  one  moonlight  night, 
our  clothes  being  carried  in  a  boat  which  paced  us  as  we 
gayly  swam  with  the  current.  I  learned  mam-  things 
from  the  young  men  in  the  printing  office,  not  taught  at 
home,  but  the  family  and  church  training  kept  along 
neck  and  neck,  nip  and  tuck,  so  that  on  the  whole,  while 
I  ate  the  apple  grown  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the 
garden,  I  enjoyed  the  antitoxin  of  the  home  life  which 
in  America  is  so  large  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
boys. 

In  a  few  months,  still  under  the  long-distance  guid- 
ance of  my  father,  I  gathered  a  few  letters  from  my 
friends  and  instructors  as  to  my  efficiency  as  a  student 
of  good  character,  as  an  equipment  for  a  government 
clerkship  in  Washington.  In  due  course  I  presented  my- 
self at  the  Capitol  ready  to  enter  upon  the  next  phase  of 
my  boyhood  life  and  perhaps  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  in  the  evolutionary  process.     Whoever  caught  the 
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God  of  evolution  at  work?  A  man  living  during  the 
coal  deposits  would  not  know  of  it ;  so  in  my  ease  things 
were  growing  of  which  I  had  no  present  knowledge.  I 
had  only  to  keep  a  straight  course  and  avoid  the  rocks 
until  I  should  arrive. 

It  might  solve  some  problems  if  colleges  would  in- 
stitute the  degree  of  Manhood,  or  of  Common  Sense. 
When  does  a  boy  become  a  man?  Edward  Everett  Hale 
says  when  a  boy  gets  his  degree.  Perhaps  it  comes  when 
the  animal  is  subordinated  to  the  intellect.  Legal  man- 
hood comes  later  in  France  than  in  England  or  Amer- 
ica. It  sometimes  seems  to  me,  and  I  have  heard  young 
men  say,  that  they  were  not  ready  at  21  to  assume  their 
legal  liabilities.  Some  men  grow  great  by  degrees, 
others  have  degrees  thrust  upon  them,  and  still  others 
live,  move  and  have  their  being  with  never  a  title  to 
bless  themselves  with. 

Many  years  later,  I  was  chatting,  at  a  Columbia  Uni- 
versity reception,  with  Howells,  who  has  now  been  canon- 
ized in  our  literary  calendar,  when  we  were  approached 
by  Brander  Matthews.  "Brander,"  said  I,  "here  Mr. 
Howells  and  I  have  been  on  duty  for  an  hour ;  we  have 
seen  many  degrees  conferred  on  others.  Has  your  uni- 
versity no  degree  appropriate  for  us?'  "Yes,'  he  re- 
plied, "the  degree  of  'N.  G.'  "  and  was  gone!  This 
reply  led  Mr.  Howells  to  say  that  when  he  remembered 
he  had  had  no  college  education,  he  comforted  himself 
with  thinking  he  was  in  very  good  company  indeed; 
Shakespeare,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  George 
Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Lincoln  and  many 
presidents,  poets  and  statesmen.  It  may  be  a  good  thing 
for  some  of  us  that  St.  Peter  at  the  Gate  will  not  require 
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a  college  diploma  to  be  shown  by  candidates  for  admis- 
sion. 

I  came  very  near  seeing  the  shadow  of  a  diploma  when 
I  was  invited  by  Professor  Peck,  to  sit  in  the  "seats  of 
the  mighty"  on  commencement  clay  at  Columbia,  when 
degrees  were  conferred.  I  learned  from  the  newspapers 
next  day  that  I  was  there  as  an  Orientalist ! — because  of 
my  archeological  discoveries  in  the  East.  I  have  often 
been  asked  of  what  college  I  was  a  graduate,  and  though 
I  have  as  often  thought  of  the  many  graduates  I  have 
seen  who  seemed  none  the  better  for  their  diplomas,  I 
must  always  reply,  "I  am  not  a  university  man"  and 
say  it  as  bravely  as  I  can;  but  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I 
were  not  properly  dressed ! 


CHAPTER  III 
LIFE  IN  WASHINGTON  AND  APPOINTMENT  AS  CONSUL 

Not  having  rendered  the  political  services  usually 
needed,  I  could  not  aspire  to  employment  in  the  clerical 
force  of  the  government.  But  I  sought  for  and  obtained 
service  as  private  secretary  to  individual  members  of 
Congress,  who  in  those  days  were  unprovided  with  of- 
ficial clerks  and  stenographers.  Their  meager  salaries  of 
three  thousand  a  year  were  insufficient  for  such  luxuries. 
Many,  however,  had  private  means  and  were  glad  of  my 
help  for  one  or  more  days  in  the  week,  and  my  compen- 
sation of  three  dollars  a  day  paid  my  board  and  gave 
me  the  money  needed  after  office  hours  for  tutors  and 
teachers  to  advance  my  education.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  attendance  upon  the  lectures  given  by  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Professor  Henry,  Bishop  Potter,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  multitude  of  orators,  authors  and  scien- 
tists who  flourished  under  the  lyceum  system  then  in 
vogue. 

To  know  the  Smithsonian  Institute  was  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  itself  and  its  origin  and  development  were 
among  the  marvels  of  the  time.  James  Smithson,  a 
noted  English  chemist,  in  1829  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
$508,318.46  to  the  United  States  as  residuary  legatee 
"for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institution  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  The  fund  increased  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  1816  when  the  Institute  wras  founded 
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by  Congress  which  placed  it  in  what  became  one  of  the 
most  attractive  parks  in  Washington.  I  found  it  of 
great  advantage  to  hear  and  take  notes  of  all  the  free 
lectures  given  during  its  several  popular  courses.  I 
was  thus  fitted  to  avail  of  every  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement, which  was  not  long  in  coming  and  which 
justified  my  theory  that  a  state  of  preparedness  is  the 
first  great  step  to  success. 

For  the  encouragement  of  youngsters  who  may  find 
themselves  in  Washington  without  employment,  I  will 
relate  that,  while  doing  such  miscellaneous  clerical  work 
for  congressmen  as  came  within  my  reach,  generally 
without  introduction,  I  filed  three  applications  for  tem- 
porary clerkships  in  as  many  bureaus  of  the  government 
and  offered  myself  for  examination  without  stating  my 
age.  I  remembered  my  success  as  a  small  boy  in  fishing 
with  three  lines  baited  and  out  at  once,  and  in  catch- 
ing a  fish  on  at  least  one  of  three  chances.  Good  luck 
attended  this  juvenile  effort — and  I  received  official  in- 
vitations to  present  m}7self  at  each  of  the  three  offices — 
the  Census  Bureau,  the  Coast  Survey  and  a  congressional 
committee.  I  wore  a  tall  hat,  a  new  frock  coat  and  a 
budding  mustache  and  made  a  good  try  at  the  ' 'exams." 
The  time  was  propitious,  as  rush  work  was  needed  to 
get  out  the  annual  reports  for  the  Congress,  and  I  re- 
ceived a  temporary  appointment  in  each  case — a  veritable 
embaras  de  richesse.  I  accepted  the  best  one  and  turned 
the  other  two  over  to  men,  college  graduates,  who  had 
been  assisting  me  in  my  clerical  work  for  congressmen. 

Among  those  whom  I  served  in  those  days  were  men 
who  were  famous  or  afterwards  became  so  and  whose 
friendship  and  good  will  were  subsequently  available  in 
obtaining   a   permanent  appointment.     My  services   as 
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private  secretary  were  naturally  free  from  partisan  color 
as  I  was  not  yet  a  voter  and  whatever  political  leanings 
a  lad  might  have  were  of  no  interest  to  my  employers. 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  therefore,  of  filling  the  post,  tem- 
porarily, of  confidential  clerk  or  brevet  private  secretary 
in  turn  to  northerners  and  southerners  alike,  among 
whom  were  Humphrey  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  Merideth 
P.  Gentry  of  Tennessee,  B.  D.  Nabors  of  Mississippi,  L. 
D.  Perkins  of  Louisiana,  D.  K.  Carter  and  Salmon  P. 
Chase  of  Ohio,  Galusha  A.  Grow  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Buffington  and  Zeno  Scudder  of  Massachusetts,  Thos.  L. 
Clingman  of  North  Carolina,  and  Senators  Sumner  of 
Massachusetts,  and  James  of  Rhode  Island. 

My  work  increased  so  rapidly  that  I  was  enabled  to 
invite  my  brother  Arnold,  then  at  college,  and  a  gradu- 
ate cousin  from  Ohio  to  join  me.  They  soon  took  sim- 
ilar positions,  my  brother  with  Mr.  Perkins  and  later 
with  Senator  Sumner  as  private  secretary.  My  cousin, 
Lorenzo  J.  White,  became  secretary  for  Hon.  Salmon 
P.  Chase.  My  brother  James  also  responded,  and  was 
employed  by  Representatives  Burlingame  and  Eliot  of 
Massachusetts,  and  later  by  Senator  Seward  of  New 
York.  My  duties  consisted  largely  in  opening,  classify- 
ing, endorsing  and  answering  large  accumulations  of  let- 
ters from  home  districts,  and  in  sending  printed 
speeches,  and  packages  of  seeds,  under  the  frank  of  the 
congressmen,  to  the  voters  of  their  respective  districts 
from  lists  which  I  compiled  from  the  letters  on  file.  I 
often  reached  our  quarters  late  at  night,  with  two 
bundles  of  printed  speeches  in  my  hands  for  early  morn- 
ing's work.  One  night  these  bulging  bundles  spread 
themselves  over  the  sidewalk.  It  was  a  painful  process 
to  restore  two  thousand   printed  speeches  to   portable 
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packages  again,  and  I  had  to  meet  reproaches  for  late- 
ness. 

These  duties  familiarized  me  with  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  day  and  with  the  relations  between  the 
voters  and  their  representatives.  In  some  cases  I  had 
much  to  do  in  gathering  material  for  speeches  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  reading  proof  and  sometimes  even 
in  the  preliminary  preparation  of  reports  of  committees. 
My  usefulness  was  only  limited  by  my  capacity,  for  the 
field  was  a  wide  one,  and  as  I  grew  older  I  was  en- 
trusted with  the  presentation  of  claims  for  pensions  and 
bounty  land,  and  other  serious  duties  at  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  government.  I  was  occasionally  sur- 
prised with  instructions  to  call  a  carriage  and  interview 
heads  of  the  executive  bureaus  in  behalf  of  my  employ- 
ers. I  held  the  great  men  at  the  head  of  the  government 
offices  in  more  or  less  awe  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  carriages,  preferring  to  walk  for  exercise  and  econ- 
omy. There  was  then  no  rapid  transit  in  that  "city  of 
magnificent  distances  and  great  expectations."  There- 
fore I  obeyed  these  orders  with  timidity,  as  I  had  learned 
from  my  Gibbon  that  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome  was 
caused  by  over  indulgence  in  chariots  and  other  luxuries. 

The  confidential  nature  of  much  of  my  work  was  an 
open  sesame  for  me  in  the  families  of  my  chiefs,  whose 
grace  and  greatness  I  could  now  see  at  close  range,  and 
I  availed  myself  to  some  extent  of  my  opportunities  to 
observe  something  of  the  social  life  of  the  capital,  where 
all  the  women  were  fair  and  all  the  men  were  brave. 
Many  of  the  congressmen  justified  the  confidence  of  their 
people  at  home  and  of  their  constituents.  Of  the  others 
I  need  not  speak.  Southern  women  dominated  society 
under  the  administrations  of  Taj^lor,  Fillmore  and  Pierce 
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as  well  as  that  of  President  Buchanan.  The  fact  that 
the  latter  was  a  bachelor  did  not  make  the  White  House 
any  the  less  a  social  center,  for  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  his 
charming  niece,  received  for  him  and  presided  at  his  so- 
cial functions  with  all  the  stateliness  and  charm  which 
characterized  her  similar  duties  in  London  while  he  rep- 
resented our  country  near  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria. 
She  presided  with  equal  grace  and  with  less  formality 
at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  President's  summer  residence, 
where  she  received  her  friends  whom  I  sometimes  accom- 
panied in  their  afternoon  calls.  When  not  in  the  presi- 
dential mansion,  she  was  easily  found  in  the  gardens, 
of  which  she  was  most  fond,  clad  in  her  gardening  dress, 
with  her  tools  and  flowers,  and  where  she  received  her 
friends  with  her  most  cordial  manner.  That  she  was 
witty  was  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  of  her  life  in  Lon- 
don. One  of  her  admirers,  an  English  nobleman,  gently 
referred  to  one  of  her  beautiful  hands  as  it  rested  on  the 
dinner  table,  as  "one  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
swayed."  She  smilingly  replied,  quoting  the  next  line 
of  Gray's  couplet,  "or  waked  to  ecstasy  a  living  lyre!" 
The  cabinet  receptions  and  afternoon  teas  of  the  social 
leaders  made  the  city  a  charming  resort  for  those  who 
were  received  "on  the  terms  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tions," whether  resident  or  non-resident  Americans  or 
visiting  foreigners.  Among  the  most  prominent  and  in- 
fluential were  the  three  daughters  of  President  Jackson's 
Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky.  They 
were  known  as  the  three  graces.  There  were  also  Mrs. 
Attorney  General  Holt  of  Kentucky,  Mrs.  Senator  Yu- 
lee  of  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Judge  Merrick  of  Maryland ; 
Mrs.  Clay  of  Alabama,  Mrs.  Thompson  of  Mississippi, 
and  Miss  Ada  Cutts  of  Washington,  who  later  became 
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the  bride  of  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  It  may  be 
that  in  those  early  years  of  my  approaching  manhood 
my  recognition  of  the  attractions  of  social  life  was  not 
at  its  high  water  mark,  but  it  seemed  to  me  then,  and 
I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  mind,  that  at  no 
court  in  Europe  could  be  found  more  intelligent, 
gracious  and  attractive  women  than  those  whose  presence 
constituted  the  principal  social  charm  of  Washington 
society  during  the  Pierce  and  Buchanan  administrations. 
When  reading  of  Madame  Recamier  and  her  friends  and 
of  other  shining  lights  of  the  Salon  which  made  Paris  so 
attractive  to  the  statesmen,  artists,  scientists  and  au- 
thors of  their  day,  I  have  remembered  our  Washington 
salons  and  their  presiding  spirits  without  unfavorable 
comparisons.  At  their  tables  were  met  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  day,  largely,  however,  from  the  South  and 
West,  as  during  the  period  of  storm  and  stress  of  the 
congressional  debates,  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  began  to 
be  drawn  socially,  as  it  was  politically,  if  not  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  anti-slavery  advocates,  at  least  to  an 
unfriendly  discrimination. 

I  remember  Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  telling  me  of  the  joyous  char- 
acteristics of  the  young  women  of  her  circle  and  saying 
that  they  would  dance  at  crowded  parties,  "on  floors  no 
larger  than  a  fipenny  bit  if  nothing  larger  could  be 
found  for  that  purpose."  I  did  not  dance,  but  I  had 
a  boy's  enjoyment  in  seeing  other  young  people  happy 
in  that  way.  When  Jefferson  was  inaugurated,  Wash- 
ington had  a  population  of  five  thousand.  In  1851,  it 
had  a  population  of  about  thirty-five  thousand  and  was 
still  a  crude  village  as  to  its  streets,  sewers,  roads,  etc. 
Lawrence  Oliphant,  an  English  writer,  described  it  as 
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"a  howling  wilderness  of  deserted  streets  running  into 
the  country  and  ending  nowhere — a  population  consist- 
ing principally  of  politicians  and  niggers.'  Then'  weiv 
many  churches  and  schools,  inferior  perhaps,  but  still 
available.  I  know7  of  the  activities  of  its  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  1855-6-7,  for  I  was  its  librarian 
one  year  and  one  of  its  vice  presidents  the  year  following. 
President  Pierce,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Guthrie,  the 
banker,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  and  other  leading  citizens  of 
Washington  were  among  its  life  members. 

I  well  remember  my  embarrassment  one  night,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1855,  when  making  a  public  address,  I  saw 
enter  the  hall  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  and  Hon.  Clement  Val- 
landingham,  two  congressmen  and  orators  from  Ohio, 
who  afterward  became  famous,  and  my  confusion  under 
their  scrutiny.  Mr.  Cox  was  known  as  the  congressional 
humorist  of  the  time,  notwithstanding  which,  he  served 
in  the  House  eight  years  from  Ohio  and  ten  years  from 
New  York  City.  Vallandingham  achieved  an  unholy 
fame  trying  to  serve  the  Confederacy  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  great  rebellion  and  was  imprisoned  as  a  cop- 
perhead traitor. 

Millard  Fillmore,  Vice  President  under  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, took  the  office  of  President  on  the  10th  day  of  July, 
1850.  He  was  a  robust  man  of  fifty  with  gray  hair  and 
of  fine  presence.  He  had  been  eight  years  in  Congress, 
after  practising  law  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  his  wife,  for- 
merly a  teacher,  adorned  the  presidential  mansion  with 
her  grace  and  courtesy.  Their  receptions  were  popular, 
and  their  indoor  and  outdoor  entertainments  of  the  so- 
cial leaders  made  Washington  a  pleasant  place  of  resi- 
dence. Public  amusements  were  not  lacking  as  Lola 
Montez  danced  and  Parodi  sang ;  Burton,  Brougham  and 
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Forrest,  Miss  Cushman  and  Jean  Davenport  acted  be- 
fore crowded  houses.  In  1851,  Jenny  Lind  sang  at  a 
concert  which  was  half  over  when  Daniel  Webster  and 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Senate,  after  a  din- 
ner at  Count  Rodisco's  (Russian  Ambassador),  entered 
the  hall.  She  then  sang  "Hail  Columbia."  It  is  re- 
lated that  "Webster  at  the  close  of  the  first  verse  arose 
and  joined  in  the  chorus  with  his  heavy  bass  voice." 
His  wife  who  sat  behind  him  pulled  at  his  coat  tails 
to  make  him  sit  down.  At  the  close  he  arose  again,  hat 
in  hand,  and  bowed  profoundly  to  the  singer.  She 
courtesied,  the  audience  applauded,  and  this  was  re- 
peated nine  times  before  the  final  curtain  fell. 

I  remember  an  amusing  discussion  in  1858  at  the 
table  of  Postmaster  General  Holt  in  which  Senator  Rice 
of  Minnesota  and  others  participated.  Our  host  urged 
my  wife  to  take  wine  and  endeavored  to  show  her  why 
she  was  ethically  wrong  in  refusing.  She  explained  her 
fear  of  setting  a  bad  example  to  young  men,  some  of 
whom  were  inclined  to  drink  to  excess,  and  that  the  tide 
in  that  direction  should  be  stemmed  by  women,  who  hav- 
ing no  vote,  should  exercise  their  influence  in  this  quiet 
way.  He  replied  that  general  abstinence  from  wine  was 
a  positive  harm  to  wine  growers  and  to  wine  sellers  and 
that  their  wives  and  children  would  suffer  for  bread  and 
their  occupation  would  be  gone.  To  refuse  wTine  would 
discourage  the  use  of  their  products,  and  discourage 
commerce  with  wine  producing  countries.  Meanwhile 
as  the  glasses  of  the  other  guests  were  filled  and  refilled, 
she  remarked  that  there  seemed  small  prospect  of  the 
ruin  he  predicted,  in  view  of  the  popular  custom  of 
drinking  throughout  the  States,  that  she  felt  no  remorse 
for  being  true  to  her  principles,  and  that  the  same  argu- 
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ment  might  apply  to  cannibals  who,  like  the  rnmsellers, 
must  be  fed !  Whereupon,  it  was  agreed  that  her 
scruples  should  be  respected.  In  those  days  those  who 
drank  freely  at  receptions  and  other  entertainments 
seemed  to  consider  it  almost  an  affront  for  anyone  to  re- 
fuse, especially  on  New  Year's  Day  when  much  time  and 
much  punch  were  consumed  in  making  and  receiving  the 
New  Year's  calls  then  in  vogue.  They  were  of  course 
very  joyous  festivals,  but  they  were  availed  of  too  freely 
by  many  strangers  who  flocked  on  these  annual  holidays 
to  the  "open  houses"  of  cabinet  ministers  and  other  pub- 
lic men,  without  introduction  or  announcement.  Enor- 
mous crowds  entered  and  partook  of  the  refreshments 
while  the  poor  hostess  stood  bewildered  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  who  were  utterly  unknown  to  her. 

The  drinking  custom  caused  me  frequent  embarrass- 
ment, as  when  I  left  my  puritan  home  with  a  puritan 
mother's  blessing,  I  had  promised  her  that  I  would  ab- 
stain from  intoxicants,  to  relieve  her  from  anxiety  as  to 
my  exposure  to  the  temptations  of  city  life.  I  was  much 
ridiculed  and  was  sometimes  urged  by  young  "cavalier" 
southerners  to  break  away  from  puritan  prejudices. 
One  New  Year's  Day  I  was  "set  upon"  by  some  merry 
young  people  who  gathered  around  me  in  the  refresh- 
ment buffet  at  a  New  Year's  reception  of  a  cabinet  min- 
ister, determined  that  I  should  drink  to  the  health  of 
each  beautiful  young  lady  in  turn.  My  awkward  excuses 
were  not  accepted  and  upon  a  given  signal  my  hands 
were  held  behind  me  by  a  popular  young  Virginian, 
while  another,  aided  by  the  laughing  maidens,  attempted 
to  pour  a  glass  of  wine  down  my  throat.  The  result 
damaged  my  linen,  but  not  the  consistency  of  my  con- 
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duct.     Liquor  externally  applied  was  not  prohibited  by 
my  code. 

In  1853,  my  friends  in  Washington  and  my  home 
friends  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  obtained  for 
me  a  permanent  appointment — or  as  nearly  permanent 
as  any  office  was,  under  the  administration  of  President 
Pierce.  I  was  first  made  appointment  clerk  under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  McClelland  of  Michigan.  My 
duties  consisted  largely  in  opening  and  filing  in  classi- 
fied lists  all  applications  for  office  in  that  department, 
and  endorsing  upon  the  package  the  names  of  all  who 
urged  the  appointment.  Whenever  the  question  of  fill- 
ing, or  of  making  a  vacancy  arose  I  was  asked  to  pro- 
duce the  recommendations  of  the  several  applicants  and 
upon  these  the  appointment  was  made  according  to  the 
weight  and  quality  of  influence  indicated.  Their  quali- 
fications were  taken  for  granted.  Civil  service  rules 
were  not  then  in  force.  The  maxim  of  Jackson  and 
Marcy  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils"  was  still  recog- 
nized. Manv  old  retainers  of  President  Jackson  and 
his  friends  held  the  offices  until  replaced  by  the  friends 
of  successive  presidents.  If  the  work  was  well  done, 
so  much  the  better,  but  the  spoilsmen  must  be  provided 
for. 

Our  table  at  our  hotel  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Four  and  a  Half  Street  was  situated  during  the  winter 
of  1857-8  between  that  of  Senator  Henry  Wilson,  who 
afterward  became  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1873,  and  that  of  Representative  Samuel  S.  Cox  of  Ohio, 
more  familiarly  known  as  Sunset  Cox,  who  became  and 
remained  warmly  my  friend.  It  was  very  agreeable  to 
meet  these  gentlemen  and  their  families  in  the  hotel  par- 
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lor  almost  every  evening  on  a  basis  of  social  intercourse, 
and  one  not  growing  out  of  employment  and  clerical 
services.  Their  willingness  to  discuss  with  me  ques- 
tions of  national  importance  and  pending  matters  of  leg- 
islation made  me  glad  of  being  an  American  citizen  and 
proud  of  our  statesmen  who  were  willing  to  give  their 
time  voluntarily  to  so  young  a  man,  who  could  give  noth- 
ing in  return.  Wilson  was  described  by  Senator  Hoar, 
his  successor  in  the  Senate,  as  "a  leader  and  a  tribune 
of  the  people."  "It  was  a  great  thing,"  he  says,  "for 
Massachusetts,  a  great  thing  for  human  liberty  and  a 
great  thing  for  Charles  Sumner  himself  that  he  had 
Henry  Wilson  as  a  friend  and  ally,  a  disciple  and  a  co- 
worker. ' ' 

Senator  Hoar  gives  in  his  autobiography  the  inscrip- 
tion written  by  him  for  a  tablet  placed  in  the  Vice 
Presidents'  room  in  the  Capitol  by  order  of  the  Senate 
in  1902.     I  am  glad  to  give  it  place  here : 

"In  this  room,  Henry  Wilson,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  Senator  for  eighteen  years,  died 
Nov.  22,  1875.  The  son  of  a  farm  laborer,  never  at 
school  for  more  than  twelve  months,  in  youth  a  journey- 
man shoemaker,  he  raised  himself  to  the  high  place  of 
fame,  honor  and  power,  and  by  unwearied  study  made 
himself  an  authority  in  the  history  of  his  country  and 
of  liberty  and  an  eloquent  public  speaker  to  whom  Senate 
and  people  eagerly  listened.  He  dealt  with  and  con- 
trolled vast  public  expenditures  during  a  great  civil  war, 
yet  lived  and  died  poor  and  left  to  his  grateful  country- 
men the  memory  of  an  honorable  public  service  and  a 
good  name  far  better  than  riches." 

Hon.  James  Buffington  made  it  a  rule  to  send  at  least 
one  document  every  year  to  every  voter  in  his  district. 
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Mr.  Buffington  did  not  like  to  say  no.  He  recommended 
every  constituent  for  office  who  applied  to  him,  but  the 
appointment  clerks  were  given  to  understand  that  if  his 
letters  of  recommendation  were  signed  Buffington  with 
a  g,  he  really  wished  that  the  applicant  should  be  ap- 
pointed, but  if  his  name  was  spelled  Buffi/iton,  without 
the  g,  he  implied  that  it  was  merely  a  letter  of  courtesy. 
It  is  reported  of  General  Burnside  also,  that  he  recom- 
mended every  applicant. 

Sunset  Cox,  despite  the  advice  given  by  Tom  Corwin 
of  Ohio,  continued  his  role  as  the  humorist  of  the  House. 
Corwin  said  to  Garfield,  "be  solemn,  solemn  as  an  ass — 
all  the  monuments  of  the  world  are  built  to  solemn 
asses.'  Proctor  Knox,  of  Kentucky,  never  recovered,  it 
is  said,  from  the  effects  of  his  very  funny  speech  about 
Duluth.  After  that  no  one  took  him  seriously.  But  Cox 
nevertheless  had  erected  in  his  honor  a  bronze  statue  by 
the  Letter  Carriers'  Association  of  New  York  at  the 
Cooper  Union  junction  of  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues  in 
New  York  City,  in  recognition  of  legislation  he  promoted 
in  their  behalf. 

A  story  told  of  Governor  Marcy,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  caused  keen  enjoyment  to  those  who  looked  with 
disrelish  upon  that  "certain  condescension  of  foreign- 
ers" described  by  Lowell.  Marcy  had  assumed  the  at- 
titude toward  foreign  nations  which  left  in  doubt 
whether  our  government  would  withstand  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  people  and  continue  to  refuse  all  entangling  al- 
liances and  how  far  it  would  maintain  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  to  foreign  interference  in  the  Americas.  The 
British  and  French  ministers  acting  under  instructions 
combined  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  Uncle  Sam  in- 
tended to  do  after  the  great  Kossuth  demonstration  in 
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behalf  of  Hungary.  They  had  agreed,  it  was  said,  that 
one  should  call  on  Secretary  Marcy  and  learn  all  he 
could  and  the  other  should  call  later  and  that  they 
should  then  compare  notes  as  to  the  result.  The  French 
minister,  en  route  for  the  State  Department,  called  on 
Sir  John  Crampton  to  learn  the  course  of  discussion  dur- 
ing his  interview  and  inquired  what  he  had  said  to  the 
Secretary.  "Well,"  he  replied,  "I  said  all  we  had 
agreed  on  as  pertinent  and  proper." 

"Eh  bien,  did  he  listen  to  all  that?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  is  a  good  listener." 

"And  what  did  Secretary  Marcy  say  in  reply?" 

"Sajr,  why  he  merely  inquired  after  the  health  of  my 
wife  and  children!" 

"Oh,  Mon  Dieu,  then  I  will  not  go  to  see  zis  American 
secretaire,"  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

I  saw  more  of  Daniel  Webster  (who  was  easily  the 
master  spirit  of  the  Fillmore  Cabinet)  than  of  either 
of  his  great  contemporaries.  He  was  good  to  me  when 
I  called  as  a  Massachusetts  boy  at  the  Department  of 
State,  to  ask  for  employment.  Appointments  were  then 
given  mostly  to  constituents  of  Southern  men,  and  he 
sadly  answered  that  owing  to  matters  not  under  his  con- 
trol he  might  not  soon  be  able  to  grant  my  request.  He 
took  my  name  and  asked  me  to  call  again.  The  shadow 
of  his  great  disappointment  in  failing  to  receive  the 
Presidential  nomination,  seemed  to  lie  heavily  upon 
him.  He  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  great  stature  as  I 
then  and  afterwards  saw  him  in  the  Supreme  Court 
arguing  one  of  the  great  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged ; 
and  I  was  much  surprised  to  learn  after  his  death  that, 
like  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  his  height  was  but  5  feet 
9  inches.     In  May,  1852,  he  said:       "I  have  given  my 
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life  to  law  and  politics:  law  is  uncertain  and  politics 
are  utterly  vain."  That  year  he  died.  Senator  Lodge 
says  of  him  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  bar  and  of  the  Senate  and  was  the  first  law- 
yer and  the  first  statesman  of  the  United  States.  Web- 
ster's reply  to  Hayne  was  said  to  have  been  "a  steady 
flow  of  molten  gold." 

He  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Everett  of  Massachu- 
setts. As  he  was  a  friend  of  my  father,  I  saw  him  fre- 
quently from  time  to  time  and  always  listened  to  his 
public  addresses  with  interest.  He,  with  Senator  Sum- 
ner, Robert  Rantoul,  Speaker  Banks,  Webster  and  others, 
maintained  the  reputation  of  Massachusetts  in  sending  to 
Washington  high  grade  men,  and  in  maintaining  the 
influence  of  New  England  in  national  affairs. 

Among  my  recollections  none  are  more  vivid  than  that 
of  the  great  crowd  of  citizens  who  for  days  filed  through 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  gaze  upon  the  face  of  Henry 
Clay,  whose  body  lay  in  state  for  days  surrounded  by 
a  guard  of  honor.  No  American  statesman  seemed  to 
have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  affection  of  the  people. 
He  was  the  great  pacificator,  whose  intense  efforts  to 
preserve  the  union  by  compromise  had  burned  out  his 
vitality  and  hastened  his  lamented  death.  They  sympa- 
thized with  his  great  disappointment  that  he  had  not 
achieved  the  Presidency.  Death  was  cruelly  busy  in 
those  historic  days  in  emptying  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 

Another  experience  of  great  interest  aroused  my  boy- 
ish enthusiasm  when  the  great  Hungarian  orator,  Gen- 
eral Louis  Kossuth,  was  received  in  Washington  in 
December,  1851.  I  have  heard  orations  from  our  sreat- 
est  orators  but  his  great  speech  made  from  the  hotel  bal- 
cony to   an   enormous  crowd   that  filled   Pennsylvania 
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Avenue  for  blocks,  was  the  most  eloquent  and  thrilling. 

His  marvelous  command  of  English,  learned  while  in  the 
Austrian  prison  from  the  two  volumes  he  was  permitted 
to  have,  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  and  his  impassioned 
appeal  for  American  support  for  his  people,  thrilled  me 
and  caused  me  to  press  forward  with  others  to  shake  his 
hand  and  to  express  to  his  wife,  in  my  immature  French, 
which  she  was  good  enough  to  understand,  my  earnest 
sympathy  and  hope  that  her  country  and  people  would 
yet  be  made  free  and  independent  once  more.  I  had 
read  Tkaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  was  aglow  with  warmest 
wishes  for  the  overthrow  of  all  tyrants  and  the  uprising 
of  all  the  oppressed  people  of  the  earth.  But  alas,  cold- 
blooded policy  and  hesitating  diplomacy  withheld  the 
needed  help  from  Hungary,  now  happily  living  in  more 
or  less  harmony  in  the  dual  monarchy  of  Austro-Hun- 
gary.  This  was  a  fate  far  better  than  fell  to  the  ruined 
and  dismembered  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  great 
speeches  of 'Webster,  Cass,  and  Douglas  at  the  banquet 
given  by  congressmen  to  Kossuth,  and  his  formal  re- 
ception by  the  Senate  and  House  gave  him  comfort  and 
moral  support.  But  mere  sympathy  and  sentiment 
were  inadequate  and  left  him  to  mourn  the  adverse  fate 
of  his  country.  He  died  without  seeing  its  independ- 
ence. 

Politics  made  Washington  more  interesting  under  the 
new  administration,  not  only  because  rotation  in  office 
became  the  rule  in  the  departments,  but  because  of  the 
vital  questions  that  came  to  the  front.  With  Mr.  Marcy 
as  Secretary  of  State,  Jefferson  Davis  as  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Caleb  dishing  as  Attorney  General,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  administration  was  Southern.  Although 
four  of  the  Cabinet  ministers  were  Northern  men,  they 
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were,  like  President  Pierce,  Northern  men  with  Southern 
principles.  General  Winfield  Scott,  a  man  of  magnif- 
icent appearance  who  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  Whigs  in  1850,  was  still  at  the  head  of  the 
Army,  and  was  daily  seen  upon  the  streets,  and  gave  an 
impression  of  dignity  and  power.  He  and  General  Sam 
Houston  of  Texas  were  of  the  most  impressive  personal- 
ity because  of  their  great  height  and  breadth  and  of 
their  achievements  as  men  and  as  military  heroes. 

The  questions  which  agitated  the  nation  had  now  be- 
come vital  in  importance  and  intensely  exciting  in  their 
dramatic  presentation  in  both  House  and  Senate.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  went  armed  to  its  daily  sessions,  and  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  sight  for  me  to  see  Southern  gen- 
tlemen take  pistols  from  their  pockets  and  place  them 
on  mantel-pieces  or  library  tables  on  returning  from  the 
debates  on  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. 

One  night  the  debate  in  the  Senate  was  full  of  impas- 
sioned utterances  and  the  air  seemed  charged  with  elec- 
tricity which  might  at  any  moment  take  on  a  more  ex- 
plosive aspect.  Senators  remained  most  of  the  night  in 
their  seats  and  the  galleries  were  filled  with  expectant 
listeners,  as  Benton  of  Missouri,  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
Houston  of  Texas,  Fessenden  of  Maine,  and  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  made  their  great  speeches.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  while  others  drank  such  liquids  as  were 
placed  on  their  desks  during  their  sustained  efforts  to 
free  the  territories  from  all  restrictions  against  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  within  their  borders,  Sam  Houston, 
as  he  was  called,  drank  only  cold  tea  and  maintained  his 
usual  deliberation  of  manner  and  speech. 

When  Mr.  Burlingame  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  af- 
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terwards  U.  S.  Minister  to  China,  and  minister  from 
China  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  challenged,  it  is  said, 
he  selected  rifles  at  twenty  paces  in  Canada.  This  duel 
was  also  declared  "off"  because  the  locality  chosen  was 
unfriendly  and  dangerous  to  the  challenger.  It  resulted 
from  other  occurrences  that  the  southern  men  were  con- 
vinced that  northerners,  although  less  familiar  with  the 
use  of  deadly  weapons,  would  fight  upon  occasion.  It 
was  evident  that  feelings  of  animosity  were  growing 
deeper  as  the  debate  went  on. 

In  consequence  of  his  attacks  upon  slavery  made  in 
numerous  speeches  and  because  of  his  aggressive  atti- 
tude to  its  advocates,  Senator  Sumner  was  savagely  as- 
saulted two  days  after  his  famous  speech  on  the  bar- 
barism of  slavery  delivered  on  May  19  and  20,  1856, 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  just  after  the  Senate  adjourned 
for  the  day.  He  was  writing  at  his  desk  when  ap- 
proached by  his  assailant,  Hon.  Preston  S.  Brooks  of 
South  Carolina,  who  was  accompanied  by  Hon.  Lawrence 
Keith,  his  colleague  in  the  House  from  the  same  state, 
for  the  evident  purpose  of  preventing  interference  in  the 
proposed  attack.  The  blows  upon  the  Senator's  bowed 
head  from  a  heavy  cane  stunned  him  and  covered  his  face 
with  blood,  his  long  legs  were  too  far  under  his  desk  to 
permit  him  to  rise  or  to  defend  himself  and  although 
several  men  were  present  in  the  room  no  one  came  for- 
ward to  stop  the  beating.  He  was  removed  while  un- 
conscious and  only  partly  recovered  after  a  serious  ill- 
ness and  a  long  convalescence.  He  then  renewed  his 
warfare  against  the  slave  system  which  he  believed  was 
ruining  the  nation  and  degrading  its  people.  Brooks, 
his  assailant,  though  not  punished  for  his  brutality  in 
beating  an  unarmed  and  helpless  man,  soon  ceased  to 
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represent  his  section  in   Congress  and  he  died  at  his 
home  within  a  year. 

The  smoldering  fires  broke  out  from  time  to  time. 
One  day  Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  objected 
when  Quitman  of  Mississippi  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  Keith  resented  the  objection 
and  angrily  approached  Grow  and  attempted  to  assault 
him,  saying,  "You  are  a  black  Republican  puppy.' 
"Never  mind  what  I  am,"  said  Grow,  knocking  up  his 
hand.  "No  negro-driver  shall  crack  his  whip  over  me.' 
Keith  attempted  to  seize  Grow  by  the  throat,  but  Grow 
knocked  him  down.  I  frequented  the  galleries  in  those 
spectacular  days  and  lived  for  a  time  in  an  atmosphere 
of  contention  and  strife.  I  had  friends  on  both  sides 
and  felt  a  growing  interest  in  these  events  which  clearly 
foreboded  the  coming  tragedy  of  the  great  rebellion. 

John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,  known  as  the  "Path- 
finder," son-in-law  of  Senator  Thos.  H.  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri, was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  New  Free 
Soil  Party,  and  received  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
of  the  people,  but  the  development  of  the  American,  or 
what  was  then  called  the  "Know  Nothing"  Party,  made 
up  of  "Free  Soil"  and  old  Whig  elements  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  admission  of  aliens  to  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship, was  such  that  he  failed  to  receive  the  support 
of  the  requisite  number  of  States.  He  was,  however, 
elected  as  U.  S.  Senator  and  served  for  one  session  in 
that  body. 

In  this  triangular  contest  James  Buchanan  was  elected 
and  served  out  his  term  which  ended  in  gloom  four  years 
later  after  the  secession  of  seven  states  and  the  capture 
of  Fort  Sumter.  He  retired  under  this  great  cloud  of 
political  adversity  to  his  rural  home  in  Pennsylvania, 
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where  he  died  seven  years  later  a  broken-hearted  man. 
He  was  greatly  abused  and  was  accused  of  betraying  his 
great  trust,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  his  worst  fault 
was  a  lack  of  decision  and  of  the  other  qualities  requisite 
for  so  great  a  crisis,  and  that  his  heart  was  true  to  his 
country,  but  that  his  energies  were  paralyzed  and  his  op- 
portunities lost  by  reason  of  his  great  constitution,!  1 
heresy  that  the  nation  had  no  legal  power  to  coerce  a 
state.  In  this  he  greatly  differed  from  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  is  said  to  have  given  a  toast  at  a  banquet  on  Jeffer- 
son's birthday,  April  13,  1830,  "The  Federal  Union;  it 
must  and  shall  be  maintained."  With  nullification,  said 
he,  to  a  friend,  the  Union  is  like  a  large  bag  of  meal  open 
at  both  ends.  Pick  it  up  in  any  fashion  and  it  runs  out. 
I  will  tie  the  bag  and  save  the  country.  When  he  was 
asked  what  he  would  have  done  with  Calhoun  and  the 
South  Carolina  milliners  if  they  had  resisted  the  tariff 
laws,  as  their  convention  voted  to  do  in  1832,  he  is  said 
to  have  replied,  "Hang  them,  sir,  as  high  as  Hainan. 
They  should  have  been  a  terror  to  traitors  for  all 
time. ' ' 

I  was  present  at  Mr.  Pierce's  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  in- 
auguration in  the  rain,  as  I  remember  it,  and  in  my  small 
way  I  was  sometimes  behind  the  scenes  during  the  early 
part  of  one  administration.  In  1859  Attorney  General 
Black  asked  me  quietly  one  day  to  tell  him  all  I  knew 
about  my  friend,  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  then  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  I  learned  that  the 
appointment  of  a  southern  man  to  the  Cabinet  to  fill  an 
impending  vacancy  was  under  consideration.  Of  course 
I  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  After  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Holt  as  Postmaster  General  in  place  of  Mr. 
Brown,  I  had  as  proud  a  feeling  as  ever  characterized  a 
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fly  on  a  wheel  and  almost  felt  for  a  few  days  that  I  was 
part  of  the  government. 

On  the  day  of  Pierce's  inauguration  the  capital  was 
overcrowded.  Hundreds  were  compelled  to  walk  the 
streets  all  night  for  lack  of  accommodations.  Two  thou- 
sand visitors  arrived  on  a  single  train  from  Baltimore. 
The  firing  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  waving  of 
flags,  the  great  procession  of  marching  troops,  kept  up 
the  greatest  excitement.  Pierce  took  the  official  oath  at 
a  large  stand  which  had  been  erected  on  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  dignitaries 
gathered  there  and  in  the  great  square.  While  reading 
his  address  he  was  often  interrupted  by  applause.  The 
President  and  ex-president  dined  together  at  the  White 
House  and  the  usual  ball  and  other  entertainments  were 
given.  There  was  a  slight  snow  fall  on  that  fourth 
day  of  March. 

But  at  the  inauguration  of  Buchanan  there  was  much 
greater  display  including  twenty-four  military  compan- 
ies and  many  clubs  and  political  associations.  Buchanan 
and  Breckinridge  rode  in  an  open  carriage  surrounded 
by  the  Keystone  Club  preceded  by  a  woman  impersonat- 
ing the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  mounted  on  a  lofty  car 
drawrn  by  six  horses,  a  large  model  of  a  man  of  war  made 
by  the  employes  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  The 
oath  was  administered  to  the  new  President  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney  after  the  inaugural  address  wyas  read, 
also  in  the  open  square  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  view  that  inauguration 
day  should,  by  proper  legislation,  be  changed  from 
March  4  to  some  day  in  May  when  good  weather  and 
fewTer  deaths  from  exposure  are  probable. 

Many  efforts  were  made  to  involve  me  in  personal 
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quarrels.  For  example,  the  clerk  of  a  congressional 
committee,  who  received  a  salary  from  the  committee, 
requested  that  I  should  include  him  as  a  member  of  my 
staff  while  I  was  performing  service  for  the  committee. 
He  demanded  the  per  diem  of  three  dollars  which  I  paid 
the  gentleman  who  assisted  me.  I  declined,  as  I  had  not 
charged  in  my  account  the  work  performed  by  him. 
He  called  on  me  at  my  office  with  his  brother,  both  armed, 
and  made  a  formal  demand.  I  again  declined.  There- 
upon he  declared,  "Sir,  you  are  not  a  gentleman."  I 
didn't  propose  to  fight  a  street  duel,  so  I  merely  re- 
plied, "Sir,  you  are  no  judge,"  and  returned  from  the 
hall  to  my  office  room  unassaulted. 

My  promotion  to  the  office  of  Consul  at  Beirut,  Syria, 
was  made  by  President  Buchanan  in  1857,  and  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  of  its  session. 
By  an  error  of  Senator  Allen  of  Rhode  Island,  who  read 
my  name  from  my  card,  the  nomination  was  made  and 
confirmed  as  "G.  Augustus  Johnson,"  which  error 
caused  delay  and  a  new  nomination  was  required  to  cor- 
rect the  record.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  adjourned  and 
the  matter  went  over  to  the  next  Congress.  This  delay 
gave  the  envious  and  disappointed  political  and  profes- 
sional candidates  for  the  place  and  their  friends,  ample 
time  to  plot  and  conspire  against  me  and  ask  for  a  re- 
consideration of  the  appointment.  To  cause  my  over- 
throw they  combined  with  some  newspapermen  and  other 
lobbyists  to  make  charges  against  me  which  caused  the 
President  to  postpone  further  action  until  time  should  be 
given  them  to  formulate  and  prove  their  charges.  They 
asked  for  time,  and  meanwhile  other  candidates  pressed 
their  claims  with  all  the  arts  known  to  expert  lobbyists. 
My  friends,  however,  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  I  might 
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yet  win  the  appointment ;  at  least  it  was  necessary  that 
I  should  be  vindicated.  So  the  fight  was  on  and  con- 
tinued through  the  long  vacation  of  Congress  and  ran 
over  into  the  next  year.  Fortunately  I  had  not  resigned 
the  office  I  then  held  of  Examiner  of  Bounty  Land  Claims 
in  the  Pension  Office  which  enabled  me  to  fight  behind 
the  breastworks.  Out  of  office  hours,  I  continued  my 
law  studies  in  the  office  of  W.  H.  Bradley  and  Son  and 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Jere- 
miah S.  Black,  to  whose  warm  friendship  and  that  of  his 
family  I  was  greatly  indebted  for  all  the  heartening  in- 
fluences that  make  even  the  uses  of  adversity  sweeter. 
His  friends  became  my  friends  and  my  friends  became 
his  friends  and  together  they  formed  a  barrier  which 
stemmed  the  tide  against  me.  He  told  me  what  the 
charges  were  that  had  influenced  the  President  against 
me.  1.  That  I  was  a  black  Republican  and  had  been 
the  private  secretary  of  an  abolitionist, — Senator  Sum- 
ner. 2.  That  I  was  not  old  enough  for  such  a  responsi- 
ble position,  with  diplomatic  and  judicial  powers.  3. 
That  I  had  never  done  anything  for  the  Democratic 
Partv.  4.  That  I  did  not  live  in  anv  of  the  doubtful 
states  where  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  the  vote  in 
the  coming  elections. 

The  Washington  newspapers  of  April  29,  1857,  con- 
tained these  items  of  news : 

"G.  Augustus  Johnson,  who  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
the  last  day  of  its  session  as  U.  S.  Consul  to  Beirut,  will  not 
be   commissioned. 

'The  Democratic  Augustus  Johnson  whom  Mr.  Buchanan  thought 
he  had  made  Consul  at  Beirflt  could  not  be  found,  so  the  Re- 
publican Augustus  Johnson  who  still  claimed  to  be  the  Consul 
has  been  informed  that  he  is  not  the  Augustus  Simon  Pure,  and 
that  if  he  is,  that  he  will  not  be  Augustus  the  Consul  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  the  piece  of  sheepskin  which  contains  the 
Commission  can  hy  no  means  cover  him.  80  the  mystery  of  the 
Augustuses  is  robbed  of  the  romance  by  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  refusing  to  commission  Augustus  the  Republican." 


"The  prompt  manner  in  which  President  Buchanan  acted  with 
reference  to  the  recent  appointment  of  a  bitter  unrelenting  enemy 
of  the  Democracy  to  a  high  position  gives  assurance  to  the  friends 
who  made  him  the  President  that  ample  justice  will  be  done  them 
by  his  administration,  and  that  where  a  mistake  is  made  it  has 
only  to  be  exposed  to  him  to  be  corrected." 

After  some  months,  Judge  Black  told  me  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members  of  the  cabinet  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  me,  and  that  if  I  were  really  not 
of  age  I  must  not  tell  him  so,  for  without  exact  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  he  had  assured  the  President  that 
I  looked  a  mature  thirty.  I  was  happily  able  to  assure 
my  good  friend  that  I  had  actually  reached  my  majority 
and  changed  the  subject  that  I  might  not  be  asked  as  to 
the  date  of  such  attainment. 

Judge  Black  said  to  me,  ''The  President  and  I  are 
from  York,  Pennsylvania,  where  a  man  with  a  mustache 
would  be  followed  through  the  town  by  men  and  boys 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  pirate."  He  admitted 
that  it  was  a  prejudice,  but  it  was  a  strong  one  and  in- 
stanced the  fact  that  almost  all  statesmen,  clergymen 
and  conservative  citizens  shaved  the  upper  lip  at  least, 
and  generally  were  clean  shaven.  Well,  I  did  not  cut 
off  my  mustache  but  I  did  let  my  beard  grow  to  even  up 
matters  and  indicate  maturity.  Times  have  changed. 
Nowadays,  even  clergymen  wear  mustaches  without 
prejudice.  Besides,  was  I  not  going  to  the  East  where 
men  swear  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet  and  not  at  it? 
I  gathered  a  lesson  from  this  talk  as  to  the  force  of 
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prejudice  as  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  E.  E.  Hale 
says  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  not  reelected  President  was  that  he  had  a  billiard 
table  in  the  White  House.  The  Providence  postmaster, 
W.  B.  Sayles  told  me,  would  never  vote  for  a  man  who 
parted  his  hair  or  his  name  in  the  middle,  and  that  he 
sympathized  with  the  coroner  who  never  charged  a  fee 
for  holding  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  either. 

During  the  delay  caused  by  these  complications  I  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Barclay,  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  James  T.  Barclay  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  engaged  at  the  Mint  in  per- 
fecting, under  the  authority  of  Congress,  certain  of  his 
inventions  relating  to  the  gold  coinage  system  of  our 
country.  He  had  lived  with  his  family  in  Palestine  for 
three  years  or  more,  to  found  there  a  Christian  Mission, 
and  was  staying  temporarily  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
a  former  owner  of  and  resident  at  Monticello,  Virginia, 
the  home  estate  at  one  time  of  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

It  appeared  on  examination  that  it  was  my  brother 
Arnold  who  was  Senator  Sumner's  private  secretary  and 
that  although  I  had  rendered  no  political  services  to  the 
party,  except  as  Vice  President  of  a  Buchanan  and 
Breckinridge  club,  my  uncle,  Walter  S.  Burges,  of  Provi- 
dence, had  been  a  life-long  democrat  and  was  then  At- 
torney General  of  Rhode  Island.  This  good  uncle,  whose 
aid  I  had  never  invoked  was  scarcely  conscious  in  his 
busy  life  of  my  existence,  except  as  one  of  many  rural 
nephews  who  were  growing  up  at  the  old  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  for  whom  he  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

When  my  uncle  learned  through  the  newspapers  that 
my  commission  might  be  cancelled,  he  gallantly  came 
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forward  and,  camping  at  Willard's  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, assured  the  President  and  the  investigating  commit- 
tee that  the  democratic  state  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
then  had  no  representative  in  the  consular  or  diplomatic 
service,  asked  for  my  confirmation.  This,  and  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  other  friends,  made  a  strong  impression. 
Mr.  Justice  McLean  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  his 
■wife,  Postmaster  General  and  Mrs.  J.  Holt,  Attorney 
General  and  Mrs.  Black  and  others  often  urged  the  Presi- 
dent at  dinners  and  other  functions  to  issue  that  long 
delayed  commission  to  their  friend,  who,  while  waiting, 
had  been  married  to  a  lady  who  had  lived  in  Palestine 
and  who  had  already  taught  him  something  of  the  Arabic 
language  in  preparation  for  his  mission.  The  President, 
a  bachelor,  was  not  impervious  to  romantic  suggestions. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  remained  a  bachelor  only  because 
of  the  untimely  death  of  his  fiancee. 

Meanwhile  my  friend  Mr.  John  Judson  Barclay  of 
Virginia  (who  had  now  become  my  brother-in-law) 
waited  on  all  those  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  pro- 
test against  my  confirmation,  and  asked  for  proofs  of 
their  charges  and  offered  them  in  turn  the  alternative  of 
withdrawing  them  or  of  naming  their  seconds  and  a 
place  of  meeting  outside  the  District  (Bladensburg  was 
the  place  usually  selected  for  encounters),  where  the 
matter  could  be  further  discussed  in  the  manner  recog- 
nized among  gentlemen !  One  and  all  acknowledged  that 
they  had  given  their  signatures  at  the  request  of  some 
local  boss  whom  they  feared  to  displease  and  that  they, 
having  done  so  without  any  personal  knowledge,  desired 
in  justice  to  all  parties  to  withdraw  their  names  from 
the  protest.  This  done,  the  incident  was  closed.  The 
local  ''boss"  who  had  conducted  the  campaign  against 
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me  left  Washington  for  the  West  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
A  dastardly  trick  which  also  failed  of  its  end  was  mak- 
ing an  appointment  for  me  to  meet  several  young  men 
who  were  alleged  to  be  interested  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 
As  vice-president  of  the  Association,  I  kept  the  appoint- 
ment at  the  street  and  number  agreed  on.  It  proved 
to  be  a  disorderly  house,  which  fact  I  discovered  by  the 
manner  of  the  attendant  who  opened  the  door.  The 
boys  had  their  fun  in  part  I  suppose  on  seeing  me  turn 
away  from  the  place.  It  may  be  they  thought  I  was  a 
prig  and  needed  hazing.  Perhaps  I  did,  as  Americans 
and  English  cultivate  hazing  as  a  fine  art. 
I  give  Judge  Black 's  letter  of  announcement  : 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  commission — that  wonderful  commission — has  not  reached 
my  hands  but  General  Cass  said  he'd  send  it  to-day.  The  thing 
is  sailing  now  before  the  wind,  but  it  seems  a  heavy  hulk  and 
splits  the  water  rather  slowly.  I'll  give  you  notice  when  the 
craft  comes  into  port.  For  the  present  I  thought  it  well  enough 
to  let  you  know  it  was  in  sight,  though  still  "below."  Present 
my  best  regards  to  Dr.  Barclay  and  Mrs.  B.  and  Mrs.  J.  and 
the  wee  bit  of  a  living  one.     Make  yourself  interesting. 

Yours. 

J.  S.  Black. 

The  commission  that  made  me  Consul  was  signed  by 
President  Buchanan  and  General  Cass  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  bears  date  of  April  14,  1858. 

One  more  letter  to  illustrate  the  ups  and  downs  of  an 
office  seeker  in  the  early  fifties. 

My  Dear   'Nephew: 

I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  upon  the  happy  termination 
of  your  anxieties  both  in  your  political  and  domestic  relations. 
You  are  now  to  begin  almost  a  new  life — in  a  wider  sphere,  on  a 
broader   and   higher   platform.     But   few  could   have  obtained   it 
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at  your  age  with  so  few  political  influences  to  sustain  you. 
Your  ability  to  create  friends  (and  such  friends)  to  your  cause 
argues  everything  in  your  favor.  It  is  your  own  character  after 
all  that  lias  enabled  you  to  triumph  and  1  harbor  no  fears  that 
you  will  ever  trifle  with  it  in  seasons  of  trial  or  temptation 
that  may   vi»it    you. 

I  enclose  your  bond.  I  hope  it  is  all  right.  .  .  .  Give  my  best 
respects  to  Judge  Black  to  whom  I  feel  most  grateful.  Also  to 
.Mr.  Barclay  who  I  am  glad  is  to  be  Vice  Consul.  To  your  wife 
and  daughter  make  my  tender  regards  acceptable,  if  you  can. 
Mrs.  B.  is  now  quite  ill.  The  rest  are  well  and  desire  their  love 
to  yourself  and  family.     Hope  to  see  you  as  you  promised. 

*  Yrs., 

W.  S.  BUBGES. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  I  met  at  the  table  of 
Judge  Black  were  Governor  Tod  of  Ohio,  afterwards 
known  as  the  War  Governor,  and  senators  from  the  far 
western  states,  who  told  amusing  stories  of  their  early 
experiences,  which  smacked  of  the  soil  of  their  respective 
districts.  Governor  Tod  told  of  a  Westerner  who  asked 
him  why  he  spelled  his  name  with  only  one  d  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  see  it  spelled  Todd.  The  Governor  re- 
plied that  if  God  could  get  along  with  one  d,  he  thought 
he  could  also. 

Some  prominent  men  wrere  once  Washington  clerks. 
Senator  Gorman  of  Maryland,  late  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic minority  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  his  vouth  was  for 
years  a  page  in  the  Senate.  Walt  Whitman,  the  poet, 
cabinet  members  Cortelyou,  Hitchcock,  and  Col.  Daniel 
Lamont,  and  Nathaniel  Wilson,  the  Washington  attor- 
ney, and  many  others  including  Major  General  Shoepff 
and  Mr.  Loeb,  were  clerks  for  a  term  or  two.  To  some, 
these  clerkships  proved  an  isle  of  safety,  a  temporary 
rest  where  one  might  get  his  second  wind,  or  a  stepping 
stone   for  mounting  higher.     Widows  and   others  sud- 
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denly  reduced  to  poverty  by  ill  health  or  misfortune 
here  found  a  grateful  shelter.  But  to  lovers  of  ease  who 
climb  to  office  as  a  shelf  on  which  to  lie,  and  who  re- 
linquish all  aspiration  and  waste  the  hours  not  occu- 
pied by  office  work  in  novel  reading  and  idling,  office 
life  is  the  vestibule  of  mental  death,  the  door-way  of  re- 
tirement from  intellectual  to  vegetable  life.  The  gov- 
ernment might  well  require  annual  examinations  for 
promotion  or  retirement  as  in  the  army  and  give  old 
age  pensions  to  all  whose  salaries  had  been  subject  to  a 
fixed  percentage  of  withdrawal  for  that  purpose;  our 
civil  service  should  constitute  a  career  for  efficient  public 
servants  as  in  England  and  other  countries,  so  that  no 
faithful  official  should  be  left  stranded  when  old  age 
has  lessened  his  efficiency. 

Many  of  the  boarding  houses  were  of  high  degree.  In 
the  one  where  I  lived  with  my  father,  no  word  was  ever 
said  about  money,  no  bills  were  presented,  no  duns  were 
needed.  On  the  first  of  each  month  the  guests  saluted 
the  landlady  of  the  house  after  dinner,  at  the  head  of  the 
table  where  she  sat  in  state,  and  left  the  sum  agreed  on 
in  an  envelope  with  the  visiting  card  of  the  guest  upon 
the  table  near  her.  The  landlady  was  of  majestic  bear- 
ing, and  with  the  aid  of  her  sister — both  collateral  de- 
scendants of  our  first  president,  General  Washington, 
maintained  the  establishment  with  an  air  of  great  dis- 
tinction and  savoir  faire.  It  was  deemed  a  privilege  to 
be  a  member  of  her  household  and  all  its  members  united 
in  maintaining  it  upon  a  high  basis  of  courtesy  and  of 
genial  intercourse.  In  that  house,  as  in  all  others,  the 
office  holders  dined  at  or  about  four  o'clock  and  had 
their  afternoons  and  evenings  for  social  or  intellectual 
enjoyment.     Of  course  the  young  people  had  great  op- 
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portunity  for  making  acquaintances  mutually  satisfac- 
tory with  the  not  unusual  happy  matrimonial  result,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  occasional  misfits  which  sometimes 
occur  in  the  best  regulated  families.  One  young  gen- 
tleman of  great  sartorial  embellishments  failed  to  arouse 
in  the  lady  he  adored, — the  daughter  of  our  landlady, — 
an  equal  enthusiasm,  and  feeling  deeply  the  chill  of  her 
mother's  unresponsive  attitude  took  something  to  ease 
his  pain  upon  her  mother's  doorstep  in  the  presence  of 
the  family  and  seemed  to  be  dying  from  its  effects.  We 
were  all  shocked  as  he  was  carried  away  in  an  ambulance 
and  were  glad  to  learn  of  his  early  recovery,  but  we  saw 
him  no  more.  The  daughter  of  the  house  was  much  sad- 
dened for  a  time,  but  noblesse  oblige,  she  soon  resumed 
her  social  duties,  in  spite  of  such  a  sad  termination  of 
her  first  romance. 

Our  favorite  walking  excursions  were  across  the  long 
bridge,  nine  miles  to  Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  Bladens- 
burg,  five  miles  into  Maryland,  and  to  Cabin  John 
Bridge,  on  the  upper  Potomac,  on  the  tablet  of  which 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  has  recently  been  restored 
by  order  of  the  President. 

To  enjoy  the  outdoor  life  care  was  needed  both  as  to 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  to  the  temptations  of  the  fruit 
season.  It  is  said  that  President  Zachary  Taylor  died 
five  days  after  his  attendance  upon  the  ceremonies  of  lay- 
ing the  cornerstone  of  the  Washington  Monument,  where 
he  sat  in  the  sun  and  listened  to  two  long  and  tedious 
orations,  and  at  its  close  indulged  freely  in  drinking 
iced  milk  and  eating  fresh  cherries. 

My  own  greatest  illness  possibly  came  from  eating  the 
watermelon  indigenous  to  that  locality,  not  always  fresh 
perhaps,  but  always  temptingly  delicious.     I  was  taken 
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to  the  City  Hospital  for  greater  care  than  a  boarding- 
house  could  afford.  My  father,  then  enjoying  the  cus- 
tomary annual  vacation  of  a  month  given  to  govern- 
mental employes,  was  sent  for,  and  the  medical  faculty 
abandoned  hope  for  my  recovery.  Thought  to  be  un- 
conscious and  near  my  end,  I  heard  the  doctor  tell  the 
gentlemen  of  his  clinic  who  were  gathered  around  my 
bed  that  I  could  live  but  a  few  hours  at  the  most  and 
called  their  attention  to  the  clear  indications  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  I  could  not  speak  but  I  could 
hear  and  inwardly  resent  the  lecture  over  my  ' '  remains. ' 
I  remembered  resolving  to  show  the  class  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  doctor  was  "exaggerated,"  and  on  my 
father's  arrival  I  rallied  enough  to  talk  and  after  a  long 
time  to  walk  and  resume  my  work.  My  doctor  required 
me  to  take  a  mint  julep  daily  at  11  o'clock  and  I  soon 
began  to  like  it  and  to  look  forward  to  it  as  the  enjoyable 
event  of  each  succeeding  day.  Fearing  that  it  might 
become  a  fixed  habit,  in  a  spasm  of  resolution,  I  threw 
the  decanter  and  its  contents  out  of  the  window  into  the 
yard,  resolving  not  to  become  a  slave  to  such  a  master. 
Thus  does  the  puritanic  strain  appear  like  the  ghost  at 
Banquo's  feast  and  will  not  down,  or  like  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's  feast  it  gives  warning 
of  evil  days  to  come.  But  the  mint  julep  will  not  down 
unless,  as  one  might  say,  you  put  it  down! 

My  friend,  Colonel  Lee  of  Virginia,  a  fellow  clerk  in 
the  pension  office,  occupying  the  same  room  with  my- 
self and  another,  was  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  formed 
a  warm  regard  because  of  his  uniform  courtesy  and  gen- 
tle breeding.  One  day  he  seemed  disquieted  and  it  ap- 
peared that  at  the  President's  crowded  reception  the 
night  before  he  had  been  accused  by  a  man  in  front  of 
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him  with  attempting  to  pick  his  pocket.  He  had  de- 
nounced his  accuser  as  a  liar  and  gave  him  his  card. 
That  same  afternoon  two  men  entered  our  office  asking 
for  Colonel  Lee.  Lee  arose  from  his  desk  to  respond, 
but  was  violently  assaulted  with  a  heavy  cane  by  one  of 
the  strangers,  who  proved  to  be  the  accuser  of  the  night 
before.  Colonel  Lee  turned  away  to  save  his  bald  head 
and  at  the  same  time  drew  a  small  pistol  from  his  vest 
pocket  which  he  discharged  from  under  his  left  arm  at 
his  assailant  with  fatal  result.  These  two  men  it  seems 
had  come  up  from  Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  demand  sat- 
isfaction from  Colonel  Lee.  As  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  the  man  had  been  killed,  scores  of  Alexandrians 
rushed  to  Washington  to  show  their  respect  for  the  de- 
ceased and  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderer  as  they 
called  him.  Colonel  Lee  was  of  course  arrested  and  sent 
to  jail  but  was  soon  out  again  on  the  ground  of  self  de- 
fense. He  ceased  to  be  a  government  clerk.  I  fear  ex- 
cessive mint  julep  had  something  to  do  with  this  tragic 
result  to  two  respectable  men. 

The  shooting  of  Phil  Barton  Key  of  Maryland,  in 
Washington  by  General  Sickles  occurred  not  long  after, 
and  the  shooting  of  a  hotel  waiter  by  Congressman  Her- 
bert of  California,  at  Willard's  Hotel,  and  the  shooting 
of  a  government  officer  in  his  bureau  by  one  of  the 
women  clerks  who  claimed  that  he  had  deceived  her  by 
promise  of  marriage,  were  among  the  incidents  of  which 
I  had  unpleasant  knowledge  in  my  boyhood  days  in 
Washington. 

On  the  receipt  of  my  commission,  I  hastened  to  embark 
with  my  family  for  the  scene  of  my  future  labors,  May 
26,  1858.  Having  suffered  for  years  from  a  painful  af- 
fection of  the   optic   nerve,   the   selection  of  a   sailing 
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vessel,  the  Star  King,  of  Boston,  bound  for  Egypt,  was 
in  accordance  with  medical  advice,  and  proved  to  me  the 
wonderful  effect  of  a  change  from  land  to  sea,  and  of  the 
vivifying  and  bracing  influence  of  a  life  on  the  ocean  in 
cases  of  nervous  prostration.  The  voyage  was  one  of 
average  length  and  vicissitudes.  A  courteous  captain 
contributed  much  to  our  comfort  and  the  Sunday  serv- 
ices held  upon  the  quarter  deck  were  the  more  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  varied  character  of  the  audience 
and  the  pulpit  surroundings.  The  crew,  some  of  whom 
had  seldom  heard  the  gospel  preached,  manifested  re- 
spectful attention,  and  the  venerable  preacher,  the 
patriarch  of  the  party,  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
at  the  end  of  the  journey  a  lady  passenger,  of  infidel 
tendencies,  into  church  fellowship,  and  of  administering 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  at  the  pool  of  Siloam,  in  the 
"City  of  the  Great  King."  The  memory  of  that  voy- 
age of  fifty-two  days  and  its  influences  will  doubtless 
endure  through  all  time,  at  least  in  the  lives  of  two  of 
the  voyagers,  one  spiritually,  and  the  other  physically, 
regenerated. 

Our  arrival  in  Egypt  was  accompanied  by  the  usual 
custom-house  troubles,  and  here,  after  seeing  our  luggage 
opened  and  contents  scattered  upon  the  ground,  our  ears 
were  saluted  with  that  most  oriental  of  all  words,  "back- 
shish," which  was  coolly  demanded  by  the  rapacious 
guardian.  Like  everything  else  on  this,  my  first  voyage, 
Egypt  was  a  novelty.  Unlike  most  travelers  we  did  not 
stop  at  Gibralter  and  Malta,  but  went  direct  from  Bos- 
ton to  Alexandria,  and  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
clean  streets,  fine  buildings,  and  well  dressed,  well 
washed,  inhabitants  of  the  Athens  of  America  and  the 
oriental  appearance,  the  motley  crowd,  the  confusion  of 
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tongues,  and  undress  of  the  population  of  the  eity  of 
Alexander,  may  be  well  imagined.  The  tall  blaek  hat 
was  replaced  by  the  tarboosh,  the  fez  and  the  turban ;  the 
respectable  black  coat,  and  other  Occidental  garb,  by 
the  short  jacket,  and  in  most  cases,  among  the  boat- 
men and  laborers  at  least,  by  the  single  garment  of  cotton 
cloth  reaching  to  the  knee. 

AVhile  waiting  for  the  Syria  steamer  we  had  sufficient 
time  to  visit  the  palaces  of  the  Viceroy,  Cleopatra's 
needle,  Pompey's  pillar,  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  the 
Catacombs,  and  other  objects  of  interest.  The  news 
from  Djeddah  which  met  us  at  every  turn  was  exciting. 
A  massacre  of  consuls,  foreigners  and  native  Christians 
was  reported ;  the  marching  of  troops  from  Cairo  under 
orders  from  the  Pacha  to  quell  the  rising  at  all  hazards 
and  the  counter  report  that  the  Moslems  of  Cairo  had 
risen,  and  that  large  supplies  of  arms  had  been  found 
secreted  in  Alexandria,  were  the  topics  of  discussion  at 
every  hotel  and  cafe.  Some  declared  that  the  conspira- 
tors had  been  discovered,  that  the  dervishes  had  been 
heard  to  exhort  the  faithful  to  take  arms  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  "giaours"  and  dogs  of  infidels,  and  that  the 
time  had  been  appointed  for  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
The  U.  S.  Consul  General,  Mr.  DeLeon,  was  not  then 
in  Egypt,  and  we  had  no  means  of  learning  the  precise 
state  of  affairs.  We  learned  afterwards  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  these  reports,  and  that  an  emeute  had  ac- 
tually occurred  at  Djeddah,  in  which  the  French  Consul 
and  others  were  killed. 

The  consequences  of  the  massacre  to  the  conspirators 
were  of  a  most  serious  character.  Her  British  Majesty's 
steamer  Cyclops  arrived  at  Djeddah  on  the  third  of 
August  to   obtain  satisfaction  for  the  murder   of  the 
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Christians.  Captain  Pullen  demanded  the  execution  of 
ten  of  the  murderers  in  forty-eight  hours.  Namik  Pacha 
replied  that  having  no  power  over  life  and  death,  he 
could  not  comply  with  this  demand.  Four  hours  more 
were  allowed  without  compliance,  when  the  Cyclops  be- 
gan the  bombardment  of  the  town,  which  continued  four 
days.  The  commissioner  of  the  Sublime  Porte  arriving 
with  troops,  and  consenting  to  the  British  captain's  de- 
mand, the  firing  ceased  and  eleven  men  were  beheaded, 
and  thirty  more  were  shipped  to  Constantinople  for  pun- 
ishment. 

On  our  arrival  at  Jaffa,  the  principal  port  of  the  Holy 
Land,  we  spent  one  day  on  shore,  in  looking  at  the 
town,  and  the  traditional  sites,  and  here  we  bade  fare- 
well to  four  of  our  party  who  were  to  find  their  home  in 
Jerusalem.  The  parting  was  sad  not  merely  because  a 
hitherto  united  family  was  now  separated  for  the  first 
time,  but  partly  on  account  of  the  forebodings  of  com- 
ing troubles,  which  cast  a  shadow  upon  us  all.  We  re- 
turned to  the  steamer,  leaving  our  friends  at  Jaffa, 
where  but  recently  an  agricultural  missionary  family, 
the  Dixons,  had  suffered  robbery  and  murder  in  their 
own  house  at  midnight. 

I  looked  upon  the  city  of  Beirut  next  morning,  and 
saw  the  sun  rising  from  behind  the  snow  capped  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Lebanon.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  city,  bay, 
and  mountain  I  had  ever  seen  in  combination,  surpass- 
ing the  bay  of  Naples.  To  us  it  was  a  city  of  strangers 
and  of  strange  experiences,  and  I  looked  upon  it  with 
some  emotion.  As  yet  unknown  to  all,  the  field  of  labor 
new,  duties  untried.  What  might  be  the  trials  before 
me  I  could  but  imagine ;  intrigues,  prejudices,  strifes, 
and  even  massacres  were  not  improbable ;  the  city  before 
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us  might  become  the  final  resting  place  of  some  or  all  of 
us;  a  land  of  fanaticism,  of  fever,  of  violence,  of  war 
between  creeds  and  races,  was  to  be  our  home  for  years. 
"Would  our  infant  daughter  resist  the  heat  of  a  Syrian 
summer  and  the  damps  of  the  winter  months?  Should 
we  ever  return  to  our  native  land?  This  city,  beautiful 
and  terraced  like  a  hanging  garden,  contained  for  us 
much  of  weal  or  woe,  friendship  perhaps,  and  happiness, 
but  without  question,  affliction  and  sorrow  and  pain. 
When  we  left  Egypt,  and  Jaffa,  we  had  heard  rumors  of 
a  general  proposed  insurrection  of  Moslems  against  the 
Christians  at  a  fixed  period,  the  feast  of  Bairam,  now 
near  at  hand,  of  which  the  massacre  at  Djeddah  was  a 
premature  outbreak.  It  was  therefore  with  something 
of  doubt  as  to  the  future  that  we  landed  and  took  apart- 
ments at  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  at  Kas  Beirut,  in  the  south- 
ern suburb  of  the  town,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of 
July,  1858. 

My  predecessor  having  left  the  Consulate  in  charge 
of  Her  British  Majesty's  Consul  General  Nevin  Moon, 
Esq.,  I  called  at  the  British  Consulate,  and  was  soon 
placed  in  possession  of  the  archives,  and  established  my- 
self at  the  United  States  Consulate,  where  I  received 
visits  from  such  of  the  American  and  English  residents 
as  were  in  town.  Most  of  the  foreign  residents  were 
spending  the  hot  season  in  the  mountains,  about  ten  miles 
distant,  unnecessarily,  as  I  then  thought,  but  I  have  since 
learned  to  my  cost  that  although  the  thermometer  sel- 
dom rises  above  85  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  the  sum- 
mer months,  July,  August,  September  and  most  of  Octo- 
ber are  dry,  rainless,  and  exhausting.  The  non-arrival 
of  my  exequatur  from  Constantinople  might  have  been 
a  serious  obstacle  to  surmount  in  entering  promptly  on 
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the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  but  His  Excellency, 
Khoorshid  Pasha,  Governor  General  of  the  Provina  of 
Saida,  waived  ceremony,  sent  his  dragoman  to  offer  his 
congratulations,  and  a  welcome  to  Beirut.  I  now  had 
time  to  look  at  my  commission,  which  gave  me  title  of 
' '  Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  Port  of 
Beirut,  and  such  other  ports  as  shall  be  nearer  thereto 
than  to  the  residence  of  any  other  Consul  or  Vice- Consul 
of  the  United  States  within  the  same  allegiance.'  In- 
teresting, but  vague.  The  archives  of  the  Consulate  were 
consulted  but  threw  little  light  on  its  geographical  limits. 
From  a  reference  to  an  atlas,  and  an  official  list  of  con- 
suls, I  found  that  this  consulate  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  consulate  at  Smyrna,  on  the  west  by  that 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  120  miles  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  east  by  the  rising  sun.  The 
boundary  thus  laid  down ;  the  district  included  the  cities 
of  Sidon,  Tyre,  St.  Jean,  D'Acor,  Caipha,  Nazareth  in 
Palestine;  Damascus,  Tripoli,  Satakia,  Alexandretta, 
Antioch,  Aleppo,  Hama,  Hums  in  Syria,  Adana,  Tarsus, 
Mersine  in  Silicia,  Orfa,  Mosul  and  Bagdad  in  Turkey 
in  Asia,  with  the  intermediate  countries  including  much 
of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Armenia. 

A  consulate  at  once  scriptural,  classical  and  historical 
in  a  land  which  has  been  the  battle  field  and  cemetery 
of  nations,  the  birthplace  of  religions  and  races,  the  home 
of  the  Bible,  the  Holy  Land.  My  jurisdiction  differed 
materially  from  that  exercised  by  the  Roman  Consuls 
who  governed  here  in  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  era, 
for  they  were  lords  of  the  soil  by  right  of  conquest ;  they 
executed  the  laws  and  governed  the  races  and  sects  of 
the  land,  while  foreign  consuls  of  the  present  day  rep- 
resent their  government  near  the  Satraps  of  Turkey  to 
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ensure  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  their  countrymen, 
and  to  execute  the  laws  of  their  respective  nations  over 
their  nationals  within  the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
What  an  anomaly !  Imperium  in  imperio.  In  Christian 
countries  no  principle  is  more  insisted  upon  than  that 
of  the  right  of  a  government  to  apply  its  laws  to  all  per- 
sons, of  native  or  foreign  birth  residing  within  its  limits, 
but  here,  Americans  are  called  upon  to  submit  to  the 
laws  of  their  own  country  only:  Frenchmen  to  the 
French  Consular  Courts  and  Russians  and  others  to  the 
local  tribunals  of  their  own  nation !  Consuls  are  there- 
fore not  merely  commercial  agents  as  in  Europe  but  per- 
form diplomatic  and  judicial  functions  beside.  I  found 
myself  empowered  to  grant  divorces,  with  jurisdiction 
and  authority  in  bankruptcy,  partnership,  probate  of 
wills,  administration  of  estates,  and  other  matters  of 
equity,  admiralty,  ecclesiastical  and  common  law,  ami 
in  criminal  cases  to  arrest,  imprison,  fine,  condemn  and 
execute  judgments,  and  with  the  approval  of  two  lay 
judges  chosen  to  sit  in  each  case,  and  of  the  Minister 
Resident  at  Constantinople  to  execute  criminals  in  capital 
cases. 

However,  the  American  colony  was  composed  prin- 
cipally of  missionary  families  and  I  anticipated  that  my 
duties  would  consist  less  of  judicial  than  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  functions;  consular,  as  regards  travelers 
and  commerce,  and  diplomatic  as  regards  reclamations 
upon  and  correspondence  with  the  government  of  the 
country  concerning  treaty  rights  and  privileges,  and 
claims  for  indemnity  in  all  cases  of  outrage,  robbery  and 
murder.  Of  these  latter  these  climes  seemed  singularly 
fruitful,  owing  to  the  fanaticism  of  Moslems  and  the 
Oriental  sects,  the  wars  of  races,  and  the  unsettled  con- 
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dition  of  the  country  exposed  to  inroads  from  the  Bed- 
ouin Arabs.  I  now  learned  that  in  Beirut  etiquette  re- 
quires newcomers  to  make  the  first  visit  of  ceremony, 
but  feeling  a  reluctance  to  make  official  calls  upon  my 
colleagues  before  being  fully  clothed  with  my  official 
character,  I  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  my  exequa- 
tur. Meanwhile,  I  paid  an  unofficial  visit  to  the  Gov- 
ernor General,  who  received  me  with  great  cordiality, 
and  though  a  thorough  Oriental,  and  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  a  most  fanatical  Moslem,  I  conversed  half  an 
hour  with  His  Excellency  through  the  medium  of  the 
dragoman  of  the  Consulate,  in  agreeable  manner.  The 
Pasha  was  seated  in  the  reception  hall,  which  is  also  the 
tribunal  of  the  province,  on  a  large  divan  with  his  feet 
doubled  under  him, — not  like  a  tailor,  for  he  literally 
sat  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

On  being  announced  I  entered  the  door  when  the  Sul- 
tan's Syrian  satrap  unfolded  himself  from  his  corner 
and  let  himself  out  like  an  opera-glass  and  met  me  near 
the  door.  He  retained  my  hand  in  both  of  his  and 
placed  me  on  the  divan  by  his  side,  while  the  dragoman 
sat  at  some  distance.  The  interview  thus  began.  His 
Excellency  brought  his  right  hand  with  a  long  curve  to 
his  head  by  way  of  a  salutation,  and  graciously  inquired 
of  my  health,  my  country,  etc.,  etc.  Slaves  now  entered 
swinging  long  pipes  with  a  lateral  motion  in  order  to 
ignite  the  tobacco  from  the  live  coal  imbedded  in  the 
bowl,  and  placing  a  bright  brass  pan  about  twelve  feet 
from  me  upon  the  carpet,  the  pipe  bearer  on  bended  knee 
placed  the  bowl  thereon,  and  swung  the  long  stem 
around  bringing  the  amber  mouthpiece  into  position  for 
use.  As  this  was  a  formal  interview  and  the  interchange 
of  thought  was  not  very  rapid,  every  sentence  being  fil- 
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tered  through  two  Oriental  dragomen  before  reaching 
its  destination,  smoking  formed  a  principal  element  of 
the  interview.  During  the  translations  and  the  dignified 
pauses  in  the  conversation,  ample  opportunity  was  af- 
forded for  a  survey  of  the  hall  and  its  appurtenances, 
but  as  the  smoke  increased  in  volume,  the  outlines  of 
the  room  became  less  distinct  and  my  observations  were 
soon  limited  to  the  long  jesamine  pipe  and  its  amber 
mouthpiece,  thickly  studded  with  rubies  and  diamonds, 
the  value  of  which  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Sherbets,  sweetmeats  and  other  refreshments  followed 
in  quick  succession.  More  attendants  now  appeared  and 
surrounded  one  of  their  number  who  held  in  his  arms 
what  appeared  to  be  a  richly  gold  embroidered  tapestry. 
This  was  carefully  lifted  by  two  kahvejis  who  laid  it 
carefully  upon  the  shoulder,  and  thus  revealed  a  large 
silver  platter  covered  with  little  coffee  cups  and  holders. 
Black  thick  coffee  was  poured  out  from  a  beautiful  silver 
coffee  pot  into  two  cups,  and  the  bearers  approached  the 
Pasha  and  myself,  keeping  step  with  each  other,  and 
handing  the  smoking  beverage  to  us  at  precisely  the  same 
moment,  while  others  did  the  same  to  the  interpreters, 
thus  maintaining  due  respect  to  a  guest  without  yield- 
ing precedence  in  rank.  I  should  observe  here  that  the 
rank  of  the  Governor  General,  who  was  a  Mushir,  or  Mar- 
shal of  the  Empire,  was  formerly  designated  as  a  Bashaw 
of  three  tails,  while  the  corresponding  military  rank  of 
a  consul  is  not  higher  than  that  of  a  colonel  or  post  cap- 
tain. In  parting,  His  Excellency  accompanied  me  about 
twenty  steps  toward  the  door,  and  his  dragoman  to  the 
outer  door.  This  visit  was  without  uniform  and  with- 
out parade,  but  my  official  visit  was  received  by  the 
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Pasha  with  a  considerable  display  of  soldiers  and  guards, 
and  his  own  uniform  consisted  besides  his  sword  of  a 
coat,  the  entire  breast  and  back  of  which  was  a  glitter- 
ing mass  of  gold  embroidery. 

In  a  few  days  he  returned  my  informal  visit  and  spent 
an  hour  chatting  sociably  at  the  consulate.  Not  having 
made  provisions  for  pipes,  I  offered  cigars,  which  His 
Excellency  smoked,  with  the  remark  that  they  were 
adapted  to  the  use  of  sailors  who  had  not  time  to  sit  down 
and  smoke  with  comfort  and  dignity.  He  little  dreamed 
what  changes  were  brewing  for  him  and  the  whole  class 
of  Ottoman  functionaries.  Having  in  his  own  day  doffed 
the  turban  and  the  flowing  robes  for  the  light  fez  and  the 
modern  pantaloons,  he  should  have  loosened  the  hold  of 
his  affections  upon  habits  and  customs  dear  to  the  Mos- 
lem's heart.  It  was,  I  believe,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  his  immediate  successor,  and  while  he  was  lan- 
guishing in  prison  on  trial  for  his  life,  that  pipes  and 
coffee  as  an  official  form  were  formally  abolished.  Paper 
cigarettes  such  as  Spanish  signoritas  smoke  took  the 
place  of  the  pipe,  and  coffee  continued  to  hold  its  own, 
in  official  interviews  as  in  private,  but  merely  on  the 
ground  of  national  customs.  The  official  allowance  for 
pipes  and  coffee  has  been  struck  from  the  appointments 
of  every  functionary  in  the  Empire.  Retrenchment  and 
reform  have  reared  their  heads,  even  under  the  bale- 
ful shadow  of  the  Crescent,  and  the  strong  hand  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  is  gradually  closing  upon  the  reins  of 
power,  has  fastened  its  grip  upon  the  national  heart- 
strings, which,  while  they  do  not  vibrate  in  harmony 
with  new  school  teachings  of  young  Turkey,  yield  a  sul- 
len submission  and  a  silent  assent. 

The  arrival  of  my  exequatur,  a  formidable  document 
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in  Turkish  of  about  five  feet  and  a  half  in  length  and  two 

in  breadth,  placed  me  <  n  riffle  with  all  the  authorities 
native  and  foreign.  The  lines,  several  inches  apart,  were 
written  in  ink  of  varied  colors,  and  the  intermediate 
spaces  highly  ornamented  with  designs  in  gold  leaf. 
The  name  of  the  Sultan  is  emblazoned  on  the  head  of  the 
firman. 

Visits  were  now  exchanged  with  the  consuls  general 
of  England,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Persia,  Naples,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  Ilansiatic  Cities,  and  the  Consuls  of  Spain, 
Tuscany,  Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. After  this  I  was  entitled  to  consider  myself  as 
fairly  established  in  friendly  relations  with  my  col- 
leagues. It  was  with  some  surprise  and  mortification 
that  I  found  myself,  the  representative  of  a  great  na- 
tion, outranked  by  the  consular  officers  of  second  and 
third  rate  European  powers,  simply  because  my  title  was 
of  a  lower  grade.  Red  tape  has  decreed  that  a  consul 
must  sit,  walk  and  sign  his  name,  below  a  consul  general, 
and  it  so  happens  that  the  European  powers,  knowing 
the  effect  of  rank  and  display  upon  the  mind  of  an  igno- 
rant semi-civilized  people,  have  had  the  wisdom  to  give 
their  representatives  the  title  of  consul  general.  An 
example  that  the  United  States  Government  will  do  well 
to  follow  in  non-Christian  countries,  where  republican 
simplicity  is  not  understood. 

In  all  the  Levant,  the  houses  of  consuls  are  inviolable 
asylums.  Consuls  cannot  be  arrested  nor  judged  by  the 
local  authorities,  nor  are  they  obliged  to  appear  person- 
ally before  the  tribunals,  it  being  sufficient  to  send  their 
dragomen ;  they  pay  no  tax  or  duty,  for  themselves,  or 
for  their  employers  or  servants,  all  goods  for  their  use 
are  admitted  free  of  duty,  their  property  cannot  be  se- 
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questered  or  confiscated.  They  can  receive  under  their 
protection  all  vessels  and  all  persons  who  ask  it.  In 
theory  a  guard  of  janizaries  is  gratuitously  accorded 
them,  but  in  practice,  consuls  employ  Moslems  as  consu- 
lar guards,  making  their  own  selections,  and  paying  them 
an  average  salary  of  ten  dollars  per  month. 

With  this  condition  of  things  before  me  I  looked  about 
for  law  books,  but  found  none.  Heaven  help  me,  and 
help  accused  persons  who  should  come  before  this  august 
consular  court  so  far  from  home,  where  no  questions 
could  be  submitted  to  my  friends  of  the  bench  and  bar ! 

Obviously  my  first  duty  was  to  grow  a  long  beard  and 
maintain  such  an  appearance  of  age  and  of  majesterial 
solemnity  as  would  be  most  appropriate  in  this  solemn 
country,  where  the  strongest  oath  was  to  swear  by  the 
beard  of  the  prophet,  to  counteract  the  presumption  of 
my  extreme  youth  and  of  almost  boyish  immaturity. 

What  puzzled  me  most  was  the  application  of  the  law 
of  ex-territorialty,  which  recognized  not  only  the  right 
of  asylum  on  the  consular  premises,  but  the  right  of  pro- 
tection not  only  as  to  American  citizens  but  to  all  per- 
sons employed  by  them  wherever  located.  Did  it  ap- 
ply also  to  the  many  teachers  and  to  the  native  helpers, 
natives  of  Syria,  who  were  employed  by  the  American 
missionaries?  Could  its  shadow  fall  upon  their  pupils 
and  converts,  who  resorted  to  the  school  and  church 
property  occupied  by  Americans?  These  questions  I 
could  see  might  easily  arise,  on  which  there  might  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Turkish  authorities, 
the  local  officials,  church  ecclesiastics,  our  missionaries 
and  myself.  I  should  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  by 
these  and  other  questions,  but  for  the  kind  consideration 
shown  me  by  the  members  of  the  missions,  my  consular 
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colleagues,  and  by  all  parties  in  interest.  The  elders, 
Eev.  Doctors  Thomson,  VanDyck,  Calhoun,  Eddy  and 
Ford,  were  even  fatherly  in  their  friendly  attitude,  and 
this  continued  during  the  twelve  years  of  my  official  stay 
in  Syria.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  some  extent  to  their 
recognition  and  commendation  of  my  desire  to  represent 
all  interests  justly  and  promptly,  if  not  to  actual  results 
achieved,  that  the  United  States  Government  retained 
me  through  three  or  more  administrations  and  promoted 
me  from  time  to  time.  And  I  would  like  to  say  now 
what  I  must  say  sooner  or  later, — that  I  have  never  seen 
anywhere  men  better  qualified  or  more  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ficult work  of  maintaining  Christian  missions  and  en- 
joying the  respect  and  confidence  of  all,  among  a  people 
largely  antagonistic  in  creed  and  fanatical  in  feeling. 
The  younger  men,  Dr.  Bliss,  the  Messrs.  Jessup  and  Dr. 
Post,  now  the  seniors  at  that  station,  showed  great 
sagacity  and  self-control  under  the  difficult  conditions 
in  which  they  were  sometimes  compelled  to  continue  their 
labors,  in  some  cases  after  their  expulsion  from  their  resi- 
dences and  during  the  cholera  epidemic,  fanatical  out- 
breaks, civil  war  between  Druses  and  Maronites  and  mas- 
sacres, which  occurred  from  time  to  time.  There  were 
sixty-two  missionaries,  counting  wives  as  such,  residing 
within  my  consular  jurisdiction,  all  of  whom  were  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  their  numerous  enemies  of  con- 
flicting faiths. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  eleven  Baptist  clergymen  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  Syria  and  Palestine  together,  called  at 
the  Consulate.  They  desired  to  have  a  contract  with  a 
traveling  dragoman  prepared  and  signed  by  all ;  includ- 
ing the  Oriental,  who  was  to  furnish  them  three  meals 
a  day,  animals  for  the  journey,  and  tents  with  first  class 
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sleeping  accommodations  at  convenient  stopping  places. 
After  placing  their  signatures  upon  the  document  these 
clerical  gentlemen  one  after  the  other  placed  on  my  table 
their  watches  and  pocketbooks  for  safe  keeping  and 
were  departing  without  asking  for  any  receipt.  I  re- 
membered nothing  in  my  book  of  consular  instructions 
making  the  Consulate  a  safety  vault  of  deposit,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  treaty  with  Turkey  or  in  Grotons,  Puffendorff, 
Wheaton,  or  other  writers  on  civil,  criminal,  admiralty, 
national  or  international  law  covering  such  a  transac- 
tion. But,  on  general  principles,  and  for  my  protection 
as  well  as  theirs,  I  exclaimed  "Please,  gentlemen,  will 
you  kindly  wrap  up  your  several  watches,  and  pocket- 
books  in  envelopes,  duly  sealed  and  endorsed  with  the 
name  of  the  owner,  put  them  all  in  a  bag,  sealed  with 
the  consular  seal,  and  direct  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  contents  in  case  one  or  more  of  you  may  not  return. ' 
You  see  I  had  the  recent  massacre  at  Djeddah  in  my 
mind  and  I  didn't  know  what  might  happen  along  the 
route  in  the  interior,  or  at  either  end  of  the  line. 

This  was  done.  Although  the}-  didn't  see  the  need  of 
so  much  red  tape,  they  accepted  my  explanation  as  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  took  their  leave. 
They  returned,  all  of  them,  in  due  course  and  resumed 
ownership  of  their  individual  properties  and  the  affair 
ended  happily.  The  day  after  their  return  was  Sun- 
day, and  we  all  attended  service  at  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Chapel,  where  preaching  in  Arabic  to  the  na- 
tives was  announced  for  10  a.  m.  and  to  the  English 
speaking  residents  and  tourists  at  11  o'clock.  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  P.  Newman,  a  Methodist  clergyman  and  an  author  of 
distinction,  accompanied  us.  He  afterwards  became 
General  Grant's  pastor  in  Washington  and  a  general  in- 
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spector  of  consulates  all  over  the  world  and  later,  a 
bishop.  He  had  been  staying  at  our  hotel  for  some  weeks 
while  writing  his  book  on  Syria,  From  Ban  to  Bc<  rsheba. 
He  had  taken  his  dinner  dailv  at  our  table  and  we 
greatly  enjoyed  his  comradeship.  On  our  way  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  walled  town,  these  Baptist 
clergymen  asked  each  other  and  asked  me  who  was  to 
preach  at  the  English  service.  No  one  seemed  to  know, 
each  in  turn  responding  negatively  to  the  question, 
' '  Have  you  been  asked  to  preach  ? ' '  On  our  arrival,  Dr. 
Newman,  who  had  silently  heard  these  inquiries,  declined 
a  proffered  seat  with  the  audience  and  walked  up  to 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  been  asked,  it 
seems,  by  the  missionaries,  the  previous  week  to  conduct 
the  services,  but  his  modesty  had  prevented  him  from 
admitting  it  during  the  discussion.  His  Baptist 
brethren  of  the  cloth  seemed  a  little  surprised,  howTever, 
as  they  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  when  their  com- 
panion of  the  morning  began  his  sermon.  The  audience 
was  good  and  the  sermon  was  good  and  I  was  glad  that 
in  this  land  of  the  Crusader  and  the  Saracen  and  of 
many  recent  wrars  and  massacres,  many  men  of  so  many 
diverse  creeds  could  peaceably  gather  and  unite  in  the 
worship  of  the  same  Heavenly  Father. 

Mr.  Johnson,  to  Rev.  L.  D.  Johnson 

I'.KiRftT,  March  27,  1866. 
My  Dear  Father  and  Best  of  Correspondents: 

Many  thanks  for  your  most  welcome  letter  of  Jan.  26.  The 
news  of  the  family  was  most  interesting  and  has  been  read  a 
score  of  times.  There  is  nothing  like  a  family  letter  to  cheer 
up  the  heart  of  the  only  son  who  is  still  out  in  the  cold.  You 
must  feel  like  a  real  live  patriarch  with  so  many  grown  up  sons 
around  you,  and  all  about  ready  to  enter  upon  their  professions. 

This    spring    seems    to    be    an    important    one    with    the    boys. 
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Arnold  and  Lorenzo  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  James  to  be  grad- 
uated and  settled  as  a  clergyman,  Joseph  practicing  medicine,  and 
John  and  myself  in  office  waiting  for  a  more  permanent  occupa- 
tion. From  all  I  can  learn  I  can  be  admitted  to  the  bar  within 
three  months  after  my  return  to  the  States — unless,  indeed,  I 
prefer  to  attend  lectures  at  some  Law  School,  for  I  am  told 
by  lawyers  now  traveling  in  Syria,  that  my  reading  and  practice 
as  Consular  Judge  will  open  the  door,  on  motion  of  any  lawyer 
to  whom  I  am  personally  known. 

If  we  remain  here  we  shall  spend  the  summer  in  a  mountain 
village  with  five  or  six  missionary  families.  I  appreciate  most 
highly  your  exhortations  and  advice  concerning  the  ministry.  I 
often  feel  that  I  could  be  very  happy  in  that  calling  and  perhaps 
useful  and  think  about  it  often,  but  I  feel  too,  that  all  my  ta>tes 
and  perhaps  my  capacity  are  better  adapted  to  the  practice  of  the 
law.  I  hope  to  be  and  feel  called  to  be  a  Christian  lawyer  and  I 
hope  to  be  useful  in  that  calling.  Never  having  had  the  advantage 
of  a  college  education  or  training  in  those  languages  and  studies 
that  are  deemed  essential  to  the  culture  of  a  clergyman  in  this  gen- 
eration, I  feel  that  a  change  of  my  profession  would  throw  me  back 
in  general  usefulness  in  the  point  of  time.  There  are  Christian 
statesmen  and  merchants  who  have  been,  and  are,  of  the  utmost 
utility  and  advantage  to  the  church  and  to  society.  All  have  not 
the  same  office.  Still  I  submit  the  whole  question  for  heavenly 
guidance  and  am  willing  to  labor  in  any  place  or  capacity.  Not 
every  stone  is  fitted  for  an  arch.  I  hope  to  find  my  place  and 
fill  it  with  all  diligence,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  Love 
unbounded  from  Sarah,  Barclay,  and  myself  to  you,  Mother,  and 
all  the  loved  circle  at  home. 

The  rebellion  in  the  Lebanon  is  quelled  and  the  country  is 
quiet,  but  the  locusts  have  appeared  again  and  a  famine  may 
be  the  result.     We  had  a  slight  earthquake  the  other  day. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Augustus. 

Among  many  delightful  trips,  I  had  one  some  years 
later  of  forty  days  with  Dr.  "Win.  Thomson,  author  of 
The  Land  and  The  Book;  we  discovered  several  unidenti- 
fied scriptural  and  historical  sites,  we  camped  on  the 
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River  Jordan  near  its  famous  fords,  spent  long  days  on 
the  east  side  in  the  country  of  Job,  and  visited  the  Bed- 
ouin Arabs  in  their  tents,  the  black  tents  of  Kedar.  At 
Beisan,  the  ancient  Bethshean,  we  learned  from  the 
Turkish  commander  of  the  military  post  that  our  guard 
of  the  night  before  at  our  camp  on  the  main  ford  of 
the  Jordan  had  been  killed  by  the  Arabs  who  crossed 
in  the  night.  Our  discovery  of  Ai  was  full  of  interest. 
It  wTas  our  custom  to  gather  the  old  men  of  a  village  at 
our  tents  and  after  giving  them  eyewTater  and  other 
simple  remedies,  ask  them  by  their  almost  forgotten 
names  of  the  site  as  told  them  by  their  grandparents 
— names  like  "Jedeedy"  or  new  town  attracted  us  for 
there  was  always  an  older  name  behind  it  wdiich  threw 
light  on  our  researches.  When  success  resulted,  we 
threw  our  hats  in  the  air  like  boys  in  triumph. 

On  entering  Jerusalem,  we  wTere  told  that  President 
Lincoln  had  been  assassinated!  The  great  Civil  "War  in 
America  weighed  heavily  on  our  hearts.  The  missiona- 
ries in  Syria  in  their  prayer  meetings,  held  at  their  resi- 
dences and  at  the  Consulate,  prayed  earnestly  for  the 
preservation  of  our  country,  and  we  sought  news  from 
every  quarter  to  relieve  our  anxieties.  On  the  news  of 
the  Bull  Run  disaster,  a  meeting  of  American  citizens 
was  called  to  pass  resolutions  expressive  of  our  sympathy 
with  the  LTnion  cause.  The  French  Consul  General,  M. 
Max  Outrey  (afterwards  French  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington), received  through  Reuters,  telegrams  to  Egypt, 
the  regular  bulletins  of  our  Civil  War,  and  very  kindly 
sent  them  to  me.  He  had  been  French  Consul  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  earlier  in  his  career  and  wras  most  sympa- 
thetic— but  we  gained  very  little  comfort  from  it  all,  until 
the  end  came.     Some  extracts  are  here  given  to  show  the 
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rise  and  fall  of  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  our  friends, 
their  emotions  and  distress  during  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
that  painful  struggle,  from  the  letters  of  Hon.  Joseph 
Holt,  the  Kentucky  Unionist,  who  was  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  Secretary  of  War  for  a  time  during  President 
Buchanan's  last  year  of  his  term.  His  own  losses  were 
something  frightful.  His  wife  died,  and  having  no  chil- 
dren he  was  left  alone.  Her  relatives  and  his  own  were 
cordially  devoted  to  the  Southern  cause  and  reviled  him 
incessantly  and  heaped  all  possible  abuse  upon  him  for 
his  part  in  the  war,  and  especially  for  condemning,  as 
Judge  Advocate  General,  the  conspirators  who  plotted 
and  effected  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  as- 
sault on  Secretary  Seward.  Having  no  longer  any 
friends  in  the  South,  he  was  too  sensitive  in  his  old  age 
to  the  social  proscription  they  visited  upon  him,  and  this 
talented  patriot  and  great  souled  man  died  soon  after 
the  war  of,  I  believe,  a  broken  heart.  These  letters  from 
Judge  Holt  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  progress  of  events 
as  he  viewed  them : 

Mr.  Holt  to  Mrs.  Johnson 

Washington,  March  30th,  1861. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

Your  very  kind  and  precious  letter  of  the  22nd,  December  was 
received  in  due  course  of  mail.  ...  I  have  been  awaiting  the 
course  of  events  here  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  speak  definitely 
...  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  Government  in  reference 
to  the  Consulate  at  Beirut.  Although  mv  relations  to  the  new 
Administration  would  not  justify  me  in  seeking  to  control  it  in 
the  appointments  to  office,  yet  having  reasons  to  believe — from 
causes  which  need  not  be  explained — that  any  assurance  that  I 
might  make  in  regard  to  my  friends  would  be  favorably  con- 
sidered, I  called  some  days  since  on  Governor  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  had  a  frank  and  satisfactory  conversation  with  him. 
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.  .  .  He  said  that  not  having  visited  Beirut  while  in  the  East  he 
had  not  made  t he  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Johnson,  but  that  he  knew 
him  well  by  character  and  seemed  strongly  impressed  in  his 
favor,  and  although  he  gave  no  positive  pledge,  it  was  fairly  in- 
ferable from  all  he  said  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Administration  to  disturb  Mr.  Johnson.  The  same  hope  was  in- 
spired with  reference  to  your  excellent  brother  (at  Cyprus).  The 
pressure  for  office  here  is  unparalleled  and  almost  overwhelming, 
and  no  doubt  the  consulate  at  Beirut  will  be  claimed  by  many 
a  hungry  aspirant,  but  I  rejoice  to  believe  in  vain.  The  father 
of  Mr.  -Johnson  will  bring  to  bear  powerful  influences  in  his  be- 
half, and  I  will  myself  interpose  again  at  the  first  proper  op- 
portunity. If  I  can  succeed  in  throwing  a  single  featherweight 
into  the  scale  in  favor  of  my  good  friend  I  shall  be  happy  indeed. 

The  newspapers  will  have  acquainted  you  with  the  progress 
which  this  fearful  national  tragedy  has  made.  Already  some 
states  are  out  of  the  Union  and  have  formed  a  new  confederacy, 
which  is  now  in  full  operation.  The  border  states  are  making 
great  efforts  to  stand  fast  but  the  result  is  yet  doubtful.  .  .  . 

I  believe  its  (The  Administration's)  policy  is  pacific  and  the 
/probability  is  that  we  shall  for  the  present  be  saved  from  Civil 
War.  We  fear  however  an  early  recognition  of  the  confederacy 
by  the  European  Governments  which  may  go  far  to  consolidate  it 
and  render  a  reconstruction  hopeless.  .  .  . 

Very  sincerely, 

J.  Holt. 

Mr.  Holt  to  Mr.  Johnson 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  22,   1861. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Your  welcome  letter  of  the  10th  of  Sept.  reached  me  some  weeks 
since  at  Washington  and  I  have  thus  long  delayed  replying  to 
it  because  of  impending  political  events  and  of  my  desire  to  remit 
you  all  the  sunshine  to  be  extracted  from  the  gloom  in  which 
for  months  our  distracted  and  struggling  country  has  been  en- 
veloped. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  letter  not  only  because  it 
brought  me  intelligence  of  those  in  whose  fortunes  I  shall  ever 
feel  the  deepest  interest  but  because  of  the  friendly  sentiments 
towards  myself  which  you  have  so  kindly  and  so  earnestly  ex- 
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pressed.  While  I  am  most  grateful  for  this  I  bog  you  to  be  as- 
sured that  I  neither  seek  nor  expect  any  reward  for  the  slight 
services  I  have  striven  to  render  the  country  beyond  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  in  common  with  all  the  shelter  and  blessings  of 
beneficent  institutions.  My  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  Government  was  never  more  complete  than  at  present — 
and  although  the  rebellion  is  crushing  the  earnings  of  the  lives 
of  millions  as  an  eggshell  under  its  tread,  yet  in  view  of  so 
glorious  a  result  as  the  reestablishment  of  the  Union,  all  personal 
losses  and  sorrows  seem  as  nothing.  Indeed,  old  as  I  am,  if  I 
can  but  have  the  protection  of  such  a  government  as  this  has 
been  I  will  be  willing  to  begin  life  anew  with  a  single  suit  of 
clothes  to  my  back  and  thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

You  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  the  country  has  completely 
recovered  from  the  discouragement  and  distrust  by  which  it  was 
oppressed  for  a  long  time  after  the  Bull  Run  disaster.  Other 
trifling  reverses  have  been  experienced  but  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion has  gone  steadily  on  until  now  we  have  an  army  of  half  a 
million  of  men — an  army  unequalled  I  believe  in  its  material 
by  any  that  has  been  assembled  upon  the  globe.  It  is  under  the 
command  of  General  McClellan,  who,  though  but  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  has  performed  brilliant  service  in  the  field  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  all.  We  have  a  fleet  of  some  200  vessels  with  bound- 
less credit  and  the  land  is  at  present  an  exhaustless  storehouse 
of  provisions.  Above  all  this,  is  a  deep  solemn  and  heroic  resolve 
expressed  by  the  popular  heart  everywhere  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  sustained.  There  is  no  complaint  in  any  quarter 
— but  all  are  cheerfully  and  bravely  meeting  the  perils  and  sacri- 
fices inseparable  from  the  struggle.  When  the  vast  forces  are 
put  fully  in  motion  the  end  of  this  infernal  rebellion  will  not 
be  far  off.  You  have  heard  of  the  successful  occupation  of  Port 
Royal,  Beaumont  and  South  Carolina. 

A  vast  army  and  fleet  are  concentrated  here  and  at  Cairo  under 
General  Halleck  for  a  movement  down  the  Mississippi.  .  .  . 

W7hen  the  rebellion  begins  to  break  up  it  will  go  at  railroad 
speed.  .  .  .  Reliable  information  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  every 
seceded  state  except  South  Carolina,  the  Unionists  are  still  in 
the  majority.  Our  national  troubles  absorb  our  every  thought 
and  emotion  and  we  find  it  scarcely  possible  to  speak  or  write 
upon  any  other  theme. 
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It  will  ail'ord  me  great  pleasure  to  be  introduced  through  you 
to  Lord  Dufferin  or  to  any  other  of  your  friends. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

J.  Holt. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

In  my  former  letters  I  spoke  of  our  country,  though  distracted 
and  wretched,  in  a  spirit  so  full  of  encouragement  and  confidence 
in  reference  to  the  future  that  when  disaster  came  and  from 
one  weary  month  to  another,  and  all  our  expectations  were  de- 
feated I  really  had  not  the  courage  to  write  you,  because  I  had 
no  sunshine  to  send.  .  .  .  While  there  is  much  distraction  and 
some  open  disloyalty  among  ourselves  the  masses  of  the  people 
and  our  public  men  are  bravely  resolved  to  battle  for  the  Union 
to  the  end.  Congress  has  by  its  recent  enactments  placed  the 
blood  and  the  treasure  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  we  now  need 
only  firmness  and  energy  on  the  part  of  our  rulers  to  subdue  the 
rebellion.  The  war  will  continue  longer  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  at  the  commencement.  We  have  gotten  rid  of  most 
of  our  unfortunate,  if  not  incompetent,  generals,  and  apparently 
the  best  men  in  the  service  are  now  at  the  head  of  our  armies. 
Viz.,  Hooker,  who  has  proved  the  Murat  of  the  war,  commands 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  while  in  the  West  we  have  Rosecrans 
and  in  the  South,  Banks,  Grant  and  Hunter.  Gigantic  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  military  movements  by  land  and  sea 
and  great  if  not  decisive  events  may  be  expected  within  the  next 
six  or  eight  weeks. 

While  we  have  sources  of  weakness  of  which  I  will  not  write 
and  grounds  of  apprehension  from  the  large  iron  clad  privateers 
believed  to  be  fitting  out  in  England,  we  are  still  confident  the 
Government  will  be  saved  in  the  end.  .  .  . 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Holt. 

Some  of  the  United  States  navy  officers,  who  visited 
Beirut,  in  1859  and  1860,  went  home  to  fight  on  the 
Northern  or  Southern  side  and  reached  great  eminence 
as  fighting  men.  Captain  Hobart,  who  aided  me  while 
he  commanded  the  British  gunboat  Foxhound,  in  press- 
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ing  my  demand  for  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of 
the  missionary  Coffing,  afterwards  became  a  successful 
blockade  runner  on  the  American  coast,  and  subsequently 
an  admiral  in  the  Turkish  navy. 


CHAPTER  IV 
CONSULAR  DUTIES 

The  first  important  case  upon  the  waiting  calendar  was 
that  of  the  Dixon  family,  who  while  operating  a  small 
farm  near  Jaffa  were  murderously  assaulted  at  mid- 
night by  a  party  of  five  masked  Arabs.  Mr.  Dixon  was 
shot  down  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Steinbeck,  a  Prussian 
subject,  was  killed  while  defending  their  women  and 
household.  After  the  shooting  the  women  were  feloni- 
ously assaulted  and  the  house  and  stable  were  robbed  of 
everything  of  value.  This  tragedy  occurred  more  than 
a  year  before  my  arrival,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  Consulates  at  Beirut,  Jerusalem, 
and  Jaffa,  by  Consul  General  DeLeon  who  came  up  from 
Egypt,  and  by  Consul  General  Brown,  who  had  sent  his 
Vice  Consul  down  from  Constantinople,  the  criminals 
had  not  been  punished.  The  effect  of  this  delay  and  the 
preexisting  consular  vacancy  at  Beirut  was  very  bad, 
because  it  was  generally  known  that  foreigners  were  not 
being  adequately  protected,  and  that  the  law's  delays 
and  the  wily  efforts  of  Turkish  officials  to  procrastinate 
were  operating  in  behalf  of  the  lawless  elements  through- 
out the  land.  The  letter  given  below  from  Captain  W. 
P.  Levy  of  the  U.  S.  Ship  Macedonian  shows  the  interest 
taken  in  the  case  by  our  naval  commanders  in  the  East. 

U.  S.  Ship  Macedonian, 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  Dec.  10,  1858. 
Sir : 

Please  to  inform  me  whether  the  Porte  has  sent  down  the  firman 
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for  the  execution  of  the  murderers  of  Steinbeck  and  the  outragers 
of  the  Dickson  family. 

If  the  sentences  have  not  been  confirmed  please  give  me  as 
precise  information  as  you  can  as  to  the  condition  in  which  this 
affair  now  is  and  any  other  information  which  you  may  think 
pertinent. 

I  may  have  to  leave  here  to  convey  our  minister,  Mr.  Reade, 
to  Spezia  where  the  Flag  Officer  has  been  since  the  1st  December. 

Please  answer  by  the  first  mail  to  care  of  Mr.  DeLeon,  Consul 
General  of  Egypt. 

Respty  yours, 

W.  P.  Levy, 
To  Captain. 

Honble 

J.  Augustus  Johnson, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Beirut. 

An  examination  of  all  the  known  facts  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  crime  was  not  the  result  of  local  fanaticism 
and  that  the  men  under  arrest  were  not  guilty.  The 
daughters  were  young  and  fair ;  they  went  about  with 
their  blond  hair  and  faces  uncovered,  and  with  feet  and 
ankles  exposed  while  engaged  in  their  farm  work.  These 
customs,  so  opposed  to  the  Oriental  habit  of  closely  se- 
cluding and  guarding  the  women,  tended  to  draw  the 
attention  of  passers-by  and  to  attract  the  villainous 
tramps — outcasts  from  every  tribe,  who  habitually 
prowled  the  country,  as  sneak  thieves  and  cutthroats, 
ready  for  any  crime  which  promised  booty  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  safety.  By  a  process  of  exclusion, 
and  with  the  help  of  intelligent  natives  I  narrowed  down 
the  search  to  a  few  predatory  bands  for  whom  no  tribe 
was  responsible  and  finally  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
arrest  of  the  persons  I  believed  to  be  guilty. 

This  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  the  local  authorities,  to 
avoid  the  importunity  of  "the  New  Consul/'  who  like 
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the  new  broom  would  be  likely  to  sweep  clean,  arrested 
for  a  time  any  wandering  Arabs,  who  seemed  to  have  no 
friends  and  presented  them  as  the  culprits  sought  for 
without  identifying  them  with  the  crime.  At  last  we 
landed  five  Arabs  in  chains  in  the  fortress  at  Acre.  Then, 
after  almost  endless  delays,  we  proceeded  with  their  trial, 
which  merits  description.  The  Court,  or  Medgliss,  was 
held  in  the  grand  audience  chamber  of  the  governor 
general  of  the  province  or  sanjak  of  Saida  at  Beirut. 
The  judges  were  chosen  representatives  of  the  principal 
races  and  religions  of  the  province,  who  were  the  duly 
appointed  magistrates  in  the  Turkish  administration  of 
alleged  justice,  twelve  in  number,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor General  and  his  judicial  aids;  they  sat  on  their 
feet  upon  very  wide  divans  on  one  side  of  the  room  and 
in  uncomfortable  chairs  so  placed  as  to  form  a  crescent, 
before  which  the  criminals  were  brought  in  clanking 
chains  for  examination.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted in  the  Arabic  language,  the  vernacular  of  the 
people,  and  were  translated  into  Turkish  and  English. 
The  suspects  were  unable  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  their 
presence  near  the  scene  of  the  crime  was  unaccounted 
for,  and  the  legal  presumptions  were  against  them.  In 
appearance  they  seemed  quite  capable  of  all  possible 
crimes.  But  all  this  was  not  conclusive.  However  I  wras 
not  one  of  the  judges  and  was  present  only  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  whose  citizens  had  been  out- 
raged. My  duty  seemed  limited  to  holding  the  Court 
down  to  its  work  until  a  decision  should  be  rendered  un- 
der their  own  laws. 

The  trial  was  protracted,  adjournments  were  frequent, 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  were  pleaded  as  a 
reason  for  delay,  vacations,  illness,  real  and  imaginary, 
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were  given  as  excuses.  The  season  was  wearing  itself 
away.  The  judges  were  sleepy  and  weary,  and  I  was 
growing  very  impatient  under  their  wearing  out  proc- 
ess which  had  "won  out"  in  so  many  similar  cases. 
The  Governor  General  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  joke,  and 
had  a  sense  of  humor  which  he  sometimes  indulged  at 
the  expense  of  some  fat  old  member  of  the  Court,  who 
was  inclined  to  sleep  through  the  session,  by  throwing  a 
bean  or  two  at  him  from  across  the  room.  When  His 
Excellency's  aim  was  good,  the  sleeping  judge  roused 
himself  from  his  siesta  and  began  to  question  the  wit- 
ness in  a  seemingly  alert  and  energetic  manner.  The 
Pasha  winked  at  me  and  greatly  enjoyed  these  spas- 
modic rousements.  At  last  the  trial  ended  and  the  ac- 
cused were  found  guilty,  but  the  Court  adjourned  with- 
out pronouncing  judgment  and  the  matter  seemed  to  be 
hung  up  again. — Again  the  law's  delay!  What  more 
could  I  do?  The  result  so  far  achieved  was  to  demon- 
strate that  the  man  Steinbeck  who  was  killed  was  a 
Prussian  subject  and  his  murder  was  a  matter  for  the 
Prussian  Government  to  attend  to ;  and  as  Prussia  was 
one  of  the  five  great  powers  which  had  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  that  quarter.  The 
wounding  of  Mr.  Dixon  was  an  assault;  the  crime  of 
rape  is  not  a  capital  offense  under  Turkish  law.  Rob- 
bery also  was  regarded  as  a  light  offense  if  accompanied 
by  restitution — and  so  the  authorities  argued  for 
minimizing  the  affair. 

But  I  took  my  stand  that  a  grave  international  crime 
had  been  committed  and  that  satisfaction  must  be  given 
and  I  demanded  that  the  crimes  committed  be  punished 
by  the  longest  term  of  imprisonment  that  their  law  al- 
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lowed.  "Bukulum"  we  shall  see,  said  the  Governor 
General,  ''and  consult  with  the  Sultan's  Government.' 
"We  shall  Bee,'  -and  so  he  expected  doubtless  that  the 
matter  would  go  to  sleep  again.  The  American  mission- 
aries resident  in  Syria  had  meanwhile  sent  a  joint  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  probably  asked  the 
Navy  Department  to  send  a  warship  into  Syrian  waters. 
Greatly  to  my  delight,  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Wabash  with 
its  crew  of  eight  hundred  men  dropped  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Beirut  and  saluted  the  Turkish  flag  with  its 
big  guns.  Flag  Officer  La  Vallette  sent  his  boat  ashore 
with  a  Lieutenant  to  offer  me  his  compliments  and  to  in- 
vite me  to  visit  the  frigate  at  my  convenience. 

Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Syria<  June  3'  '^ 

Sec.  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir: 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  beg  leave  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  our  gratifi- 
cation at  the  vigilance  displayed  by  the  representatives  of  our 
country  in  this  Empire,  and  especially  by  J.  Augustus  Johnson, 
Esq.,  our  consul  at  Beirut,  in  ferreting  out  the  perpetration  of  the 
barbarous  outrages  on  the  Dixon  family  at  Jaffa;  while  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  regard  without  alarm  the  apathy  manifested 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  both  here  and  at  Constantinople  with 
reference  to  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers  still  at  large,  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  the  proper  punishment  of  those  already 
convicted;  and  having  by  a  residence  of  a  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
lion  in  this  country  formed  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  character  and  feedings  of  its  population  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  nothing  short  of  those  stringent 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  which  are  demanded 
by  the  common  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  will  serve  to 
arouse  the  Turkish  rulers  to  the  performance  of  their  duty  or 
maintain  the  honor  of  our  country  in  the  eyes  of  this  people  or 
produce  a  salutary  impression  upon  their  minds  whether  well 
or  ill  disposed. 
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We  feel  disposed  therefore  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  country, 
as  well  as  by  a  regard  for  the  personal  safety  of  her  citizens 
resident  in  this  Empire  or  visiting  it  as  travelers,  to  make  this 
representation,  respectfully  urging  upon  the  attention  of  our  Gov- 
ernment the  importance  of  prompt  and  decisive  action  in  support 
of  our  worthy  Consul  whose  course  in  this  affair  lias  the  warmest 
approbation  of  all  American  citizens  and  residents  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  etc.,  etc. 

Respectfully  etc. 

I  named  an  early  hour  for  my  return  visit  to  the 
frigate  and  putting  on  what  little  uniform  an  American 
consul  was  permitted  to  wear  in  a  non-Christian  coun- 
try (in  this  case,  a  cocked  hat,  sword  and  sash  and  a 
modestly  gold  laced  coat  and  trousers),  I  was  met  at 
the  dock  by  the  flag  officer's  gig.  I  was  pleasantly  re- 
ceived and  entertained  on  board  with  all  the  honors 
which  are  habitually  shown  by  our  naval  vessels  to  con- 
sular officials  in  foreign  countries;  I  told  the  flag  officer 
(or  commodore)  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  of  my 
troubles  about  getting  on  record  a  judgment  and  decree 
from  the  court  of  the  Governor  General  in  the  Dixon 
case  and  he  offered  to  assist  in  any  proper  way.  On  my 
return  from  the  ship  I  was  saluted  by  seven  guns.  The 
booming  echoed  and  reechoed  through  the  mountains 
while  I  stood  up  and  the  sailors  held  their  oars  erect 
during  the  salute.  I  should  have  felt  my  own  importance 
more  during  this  my  first  cannonade  salute  but  for  the 
need  of  maintaining  my  balance  and  dignity  while  stand- 
ing in  the  rocking  boat,  and  the  sensation  of  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  so  near  by. 

However,  although  glad  when  the  ceremony  was  over, 
I  had  an  inspiration,  born  of  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the 
cannonade.  The  Wabash  would  remain  a  week  perhaps 
if  I  requested  it,  and  would  practice  at  a  target  in  the 
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bay  if  I  suggested  it,  all  in  the  way  of  doing  the  annual 
practice  requirement  of  the  service.  I  could  not  of 
course  hint  at  bombarding  the  city — that  would  be  un- 
diplomatic and  unauthorized  on  my  part;  but  there  was 
room  perhaps  for  a  diplomatic  treatment  by  suggestion, 
against  which  no  complaint  could  be  made. 

When  the  Flag  Officer  La  Vallette  returned  my  of- 
ficial visit,  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  after  he,  with  as  many  of  his  uniformed 
officers  as  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  had  visited 
the  Governor  General  and  after  His  Excellency  with 
his  large  staff  had  returned  the  visit  and  been  shown 
over  the  frigate  and  its  armament  and  capacity  fully 
explained,  the  frigate  should  proceed  to  the  bay  and  in 
full  sight  and  hearing  of  the  palace  and  of  the  mountain 
villages,  with  their  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
take  up  their  target  practice  several  hours  each  day 
while  the  ship's  officers  should  make  the  customary  visit 
to  Damascus  and  Jerusalem.  Boom !  Boom ! !  rang  out 
the  great  guns  and  all  over  the  city  and  all  through  the 
mountains  the  cannonading  was  heard  and  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and 
clergy  of  the  church  not  only  to  the  presence,  but  to 
the  power  of  the  great  American  frigate. 

On  the  following  day,  as  I  expected,  the  Governor 
General  sent  his  secretary  to  the  Consulate  to  inquire 
as  to  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  cannonading.  I 
explained  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  American  navy 
to  maintain  its  efficiency  by  a  certain  amount  of  target 
practice  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity  offered.  The 
secretary  salaamed  with  marked  respect  and  solemnity 
in  his  manner  and  retired.  The  next  day  as  the  target 
practice  continued,  the  Governor  General  sent  an  officer 
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of  higher  rank  with  his  compliments  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Consul,  to  say  that  the  continued  firing  was 
creating  much  inquiry  and  some  apprehension  in  the 
neighboring  country  and  that  more  or  less  excitement 
was  likely  to  result  unless  the  firing  ceased.  I  begged 
the  Turkish  General  to  give  my  most  cordial  salutations 
to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  General,  with  the  infor- 
mation that  I  could  not  control  the  target  practice  of  our 
naval  ships  nor  say  when  the  Wabash  would  proceed  on 
her  way,  and  give  place  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Macedonian  then 
on  her  way  to  Beirut,  but  that  I  had  requested  the 
Commodore  to  await  the  action  of  the  Tribunal  in  the 
matter  of  the  Jaffa  outrages,  that  he  might  take  a  copy 
of  the  decree  with  him  to  Constantinople ! 

The  next  day  I  received  official  notice  that  a  decree  had 
been  given  by  the  court  that  the  Jaffa  criminals  had  been 
sentenced  to  prison  at  hard  labor  for  life  in  the  castle 
at  Acre.  The  frigate  departed  on  the  following  day, 
with  an  official  copy  of  the  desired  decree,  and  the 
criminals  went  to  the  fortress  in  chains;  thus  was  jus- 
tice meted  out  by  the  Turk, — without  any  rupture  of 
the  pleasant  relations  between  their  Excellencies, 
Khoorshid  Pasha  Marshall  of  the  Empire  and  Governor 
General  and  Satrap  of  the  Province,  and  the  Consul  of 
the  United  States  for  Syria. 

I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Flag  Officer 
which  assured  me  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  visit  to  Syria. 

U.  S.  S.  Wabash, 

Harbor  of  Beirilt, 
J.  Augustus  Johnsox,  Esq.,  November  2nd,  1858. 

U.  S.  Consul,  Beirut. 
Sir: 

I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  inform- 
ing me  of  the  successful  termination  of  the  long  continued  "Jaffa 
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Case."  In  my  dispatch  to  the  Navy  Department  1  have  men- 
tioned the  activity,  energy  and  ability  you  have  displayed  in  pro- 
curing the  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  of  the  murderers — to- 
gether with  the  judicious  and  dignified  course  of  conduct  mani- 
fested by  you  in  the  prosecution  of  your  various  duties.  The 
Wabash  will  proceed  along  the  coast  to  Alexandria.  The  Mace- 
donian may  be  expected  daily,  instructions  have  been  left  for  ('apt. 
Levy  to  remain  on  the  coast  so  long  as  any  necessity  is  ap- 
parent. 

Enclosed  I  forward  i  a  dispatch  for  the  Navy  Department,  and 
also  one  for  Capt.  Levy,  to  which  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
jrive  vour  attention. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem, 

I  am  your  obedt.  Servt. 

M.  F.  LaVallette, 

Flag  Officer   commanding 

Mediterranean  Squadron. 

I  endeavored,  whatever  happened,  to  maintain  pleasant 
personal  relations  not  only  with  the  Turkish  authorities 
but  also  with  the  Maronite  and  Druse  feudal  houses  and 
elans  in  the  mountains  along  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior, and  that  friendly  personal  attitude,  together  with 
the  well  known  fact  that  the  country  I  represented 
sought  no  territorial  aggrandizement  and  had  no  politi- 
cal entanglements  or  prejudices  to  bias  its  actions,  en- 
abled me  to  accomplish  what  other  consuls  of  European 
powers  often  failed  to  obtain.  I  was  often  amused  as 
well  as  annoyed  at  the  tortuous  methods  of  the  Pasha 
and  Caiuakam,  Cadis,  Muftis,  and  Chiefs  of  police. 
When  I  asked  the  Governor  General  for  an  order  to  the 
Governor  of  Tyre,  Sidon  or  some  other  town  where  our 
consular  agents  resided,  to  punish  or  restrain  offensive 
actions    involving   American   interests,    His    Excellency 

i  See  Appendix,  page  281. 
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graciously  promised  to  send  me  the  desired  order  for 
presentation  through  some  representative  of  the  con- 
sulate. I  learned  that  in  some  eases  a  private  letter  was 
transmitted  by  private  messenger  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gesting that  the  official  order  was  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously.  When  I  had  gone  in  person  to  a  neighboring 
town,  the  Governor,  learning  of  the  approach  of  my 
cavalcade  would  come  out  some  miles  to  meet  me  and 
escort  me  to  the  Vice  Consul's  dwelling,  which  delicate 
attention  cost  me  more  dollars  in  the  way  of  backshish 
than  I  could  afford  to  pay.  He  seemed  very  friendly 
and  cordial,  but  sometimes  comparatively  small  results 
were  achieved. 

It  was  my  duty  among  other  things  to  appoint  twelve 
consular  agents,  all  natives,  but  of  the  best  to  be  found. 
They  served  without  compensation  most  gladly,  for  the 
office  not  only  gave  American  protection  to  them,  but  also 
to  their  families  and  their  properties,  which  was  a 
guarantee  in  ordinary  times  against  robbery,  oppression 
and  confiscation  by  government  officials.  These  wealthy 
natives  frequently  offered  handsome  presents  to  the  con- 
suls having  discretion  to  appoint  and  to  remove  them 
from  office  and  when  it  was  known  that  I  refused  ab- 
solutely to  receive  anything  of  that  nature,  they  did 
not  understand  my  attitude  or  its  motive.  It  kept  them 
nervously  fearful  lest  they  had  not  offered  me  enough  or 
that  some  competitor  had  offered  more,  but  in  time  they 
ceased  their  offerings  and  concluded  that  I  must  be  a 
crank  in  merely  requiring  honest  service  on  their  part. 
Making  gifts  is  a  strongly  entrenched  custom  in  the 
East,  and  one  that  has  spread  over  most  of  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  earth  when  favors,  contracts,  offices 
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or  influence  are  wanted — under  one  form  or  another — 
so  I  tried  to  be  charitable  and  did  not  abuse  them  for 
making  offers. 

To   the    Department   of    State    from    the    American    Residents    in 

Syria. 

Syria,  Oct.  19,  1858. 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass, 

Secretary  of  State,  etc.,  etc. 
Dear  Sir: 

As  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  has  recently  sent  to  this 
country  an  efficient  consul  in  the  person  of  J.  Aug.  Johnson,  Esq., 
we  deem  it  a  fitting  opportunity  respectfully  to  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  elevating  the  Consulate  at  Beirut,  the  commercial 
capital  of  Syria,  to  a  higher  position  than  it  has  hitherto  oc- 
cupied and  more  in  correspondence  with  the  character  and  claims 
of  the  nation  it  represents.  The  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  anarchy  mani- 
fested so  extensively  add,  in  our  opinion,  great  weight  to  the  sug- 
gestion. 

The  Consulate  referred  to  emhraces  a  considerahle  portion  of 
Syria,  comprehending  Aleppo  on  the  north,  Damascus  on  the  east 
and  stretching  southward  along  the  coast  to  Acre.  The  duties 
of  the  incumbent  are  necessarily  large  and  among  them  are  those 
of  a  judicial  character.  In  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
efficiency  of  such  an  office  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  salary 
at  present  attached  to  it  is  entirely  inadequate  and  we  would 
therefore  humbly  suggest  that  a  more  liberal  compensation  be  al- 
lowed. The  neutral  position  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
in  reference,  to  the  political  condition  of  Turkey  gives  it  in 
some  important  respects  an  increased  power  for  good  and  this 
fact  constitutes  another  reason  for  furnishing  the  consulate 
at  Beirut  with  such  means  and  capabilities  as  will  make  it 
second  to  none  of  the  European  consulates. 

The  Consulate  at  Beirut,  being  in  fact  a  General  Consulate,  we 
would  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  giving  to  its  incumbent  the 
title  of  Consul  General  of  Syria.  This,  we  believe,  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  our  government  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  seems  especially  desirable  here,  inasmuch  as  most 
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of  the  European  Governments,  even  those  of  lower  rank,  are  thus 
represented. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  undersigned, 
though  having  by  their  very  profession  no  personal  concern  in 
these  matters  do  still  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  affects  the 
welfare  and  the  respectability  of  the  Republic  of  which  they 
are  proud  to  be  citizens,  and  have  therefore  ventured  to  com- 
municate to  the  Department  of  which  you,  Sir,  are  the  honored 
head,  the  above  suggestion. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  high  consideration  we  are,  Sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

S.  H.  Calhoun 
Chauncey  Eddy 
Wm.  A.  Benton  Wm.  W.  Eddy 

C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyke  W.  Bibd 

Henry  Harris  Jessup  Daniel  Bliss 

J.  Edwards  Ford  R.  J.  Dodds 

Edward  Sutton  Smith 

In  early  times  rich  Levantine  merchants  sought  and 
held  some  of  the  highest  consular  offices  even  at  Beirut, 
and  sometimes  one  prominent  man  would  be  authorized 
by  several  powers  to  represent  their  respective  govern- 
ments at  the  same  time.  This  representation  of  several 
nations  by  one  and  the  same  person  was  not  objected  to 
in  those  days  and  was  much  appreciated  by  the  consul 
and  by  his  wife  and  daughters  who  shone  socially  by 
reflected  light.  One  such  representative  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  serving  as  consul  for  six  different  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  using  upon  occasion  the  flag,  seal  and 
uniform  of  each  in  turn.  At  a  function  given  by  a 
newly  arrived  official  of  high  rank,  the  consuls  and  their 
wives  were  invited,  and  much  fluttering  occurred  among 
the  ladies  as  to  precedence, — as  to  who  should  enter 
first,  and  who  should  have  the  seat  of  honor.  The  story 
is  told  that  the  wife  of  a  consul  representing  one  power 
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of  great  influence,  endeavored  to  go  in  advance  of  an- 
other whose  husband  represented  several  nations  and  felt 
her  dignity  ruffled.  The  offended  lady  objected  and  ex- 
claimed haughtily:  "Comment  Madame,  vous  oser 
m'insulter,  moi,  le  femme  de  six  consuls!"  Napoleon's 
mode  of  adjusting  such  a  congestion  at  the  door  of  his 
reception  room  should  have  established  a  precedent — 
"Ladies,  let  the  oldest  enter  first." 

The  relations  between  the  families  of  the  consuls  gen- 
eral were  exceedingly  social  and  agreeable,  and  they 
visited  freely  at  each  other's  houses.  I  give  a  copy  of 
one  of  the  frequent  invitations  sent  me.  "Le  Conte 
Bentivoglio  prie  Monsieur  et  Madame  Johnson  de  venir 
passer  la  soiree  chez  lui  vendredi  3  Mai  a  8  heures. 
Beyworth  le  2  Mai  1861.     On  fera  de  la  musique." 

Almost  every  royal  house  in  Europe  was  represented 
during  my  term  of  office  among  the  pilgrims  to  the  lands 
of  the  Bible.  I  remember  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
King  Edward  of  England,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
and  his  wife,  of  liussia,  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
William,  father  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany, 
Prince  Napoleon  and  his  wife  and  many  others,  who 
gave  receptions  during  their  stay  at  Beirut,  either  upon 
the  flag  ship  of  the  squadron  that  accompanied  them  or 
at  the  residence  of  the  Consuls  General  of  their  respec- 
tive nations.  In  my  early  days  as  Consul,  I  polished  up 
my  French  for  use  in  case  royalty  should  ask  me  any 
question  or  make  any  remark  when  passing  down  the 
line  of  standing  consuls,  but  without  much  result,  as  the 
great  personages  generally  contented  themselves  with 
conversing  principally  with  the  dean  of  the  Consular 
Corps,,  who  stood  at  the  front.  But  I  had  my  innings 
later  when  I  had  reached  a  higher  rank  and  acted  as 
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dean  by  reason  of  title  and  seniority  in  service.  My 
French  even  then  was  often  superfluous,  for  all  the 
royalties  spoke  excellent  English.  Prince  "Plon  Plon," 
however,  was  gracious  enough  to  take  me  out  of  the  line 
of  standing  officials  for  a  prolonged  chat  in  French  on 
a  comfortable  divan.  lie  had  recently  visited  Mc- 
Clellan's  headquarters  in  the  Union  Army  and  after- 
wards had  been  a  guest  across  the  line  at  the  tent  of 
General  Lee.  He  spoke  freely  of  his  opinions  of  these 
men  and  of  conditions  in  America.  Genl.  McClellan  was 
an  excellent  "administrateur ;  an  organisateur,  ad- 
mirable," while  Lee  was  "un  soldat  d'unhablite  extraor- 
dinaire.' He  seemed  to  appreciate  greatly  the  atten- 
tions he  had  received  in  the  United  States,  and  to  show 
this  was  probably  his  motive  in  giving  me  more  of  his 
time  and  attention  than  was  given  to  my  colleagues. 

My  duties  as  consul  in  1860  were  greatly  enlarged  as 
troubles  increased  in  the  mountains  between  the  three 
hundred  thousand  Maronites  and  two  hundred  thousand 
Druses,  who  began  to  arm  themselves  with  sanguinary 
intent.  Each  European  power  "protected"  some  race 
or  tribe.  The  British  Government  protected  the  Druses 
and  Jews.  The  French  took  the  Maronite  and  all 
other  Roman  Catholics, — priests,  schools,  and  convents 
under  their  wing,  while  Russia  patronized  the  Greeks  and 
Greek  Catholic  natives  and  churches  and  convents  with 
a  view  to  building  up  a  party  which  might  be  relied  on 
when  the  partition  of  Turkey  should  come  about.  The 
"Sick  Man"  of  Europe  had  lingered  long.  When  word 
came  to  us  of  the  fanatical  attacks  not  only  in  the  Chris- 
tian towns  in  the  Lebanon  but  in  the  great  city  of 
Damascus,  the  consuls  met  almost  daily  for  a  time  at  the 
British  Consulate  General's  to  discuss  the  news  and  to 
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take  such  measures  as  lay  within  their  powers  for  the 
protection  of  their  nationals.  On  one  thing  all  were 
agreed,  that  each  consul  should  write  to  his  government 
of  the  danger  of  a  general  conflagration  and  of  the  need 
of  expediting  ships  of  war  to  the  Syrian  Coast.  At 
one  time  thirty-four  ships  of  war  of  all  grades,  were 
anchored  in  our  harbor,  from  the  enormous  line  of  bat- 
tle ships  to  the  gunboats  of  the  lowest  grade.  These 
latter  while  less  imposing  were  more  alert  in  rushing  up 
and  down  the  coast  and  bringing  in  loads  of  widows, 
orphans  and  refugees.  The  imposing  front  of  the  enor- 
mous marine  monsters  with  the  several  decks  of  heavy 
guns,  produced  the  most  salutary  effect  in  saving  Beirut 
from  massacre  and  conflagration.  These  and  the  com- 
ing of  six  thousand  French  troops  to  serve  as  the  police 
of  Europe  for  two  years,  gave  the  civil  war  its  quietus, 
and  the  execution  of  the  Governor  General  of  Damascus, 
a  marshal  of  the  empire,  the  hanging  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  of  the  old  Moslem  noblesse  of  Damascus, 
and  the  conscription  of  all  the  young  Moslems  of  that 
city  into  the  army  broke  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Moslem 
population.  England  succeeded  in  protecting  the  Druse 
chiefs  so  far  as  their  lives  were  concerned,  but  many  were 
sent  into  exile  and  the  feudal  system  ceased  to  prevail 
in  the  Lebanon. 

I  give  a  letter  which  indicates  the  great  interest  shown 
in  the  United  States  in  hastening  relief  to  the  sufferers. 
Mr.  Booth  was  president,  I  think,  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  and  of  the  Western  National  Bank,  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions. 
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New  York,  February   15th,   18G1. 
J.  A.  Johnson,  Esq., 

Beirut,  Syria. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  favors  of  December 
29th  and  January  11th,  and  also  sundry  statements  of  your  com- 
mittee's operations,  all  of  which  are  quite  satisfactory.  It  has 
been  very  gratifying  to  me  and  to  all  our  committee  that  we  have 
been  able  to  send  you  a  sum  larger  than  we  had  at  first  antici- 
pated and  that  it  has  been  distributed  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner 
and  with  such  beneficial  results.  The  donations  to  a  little 
short  of  $30,000  have  been  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the  American 
people  from  almost  all  classes  and  sects  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  have  come  in  without  personal  solicitation. 
They  show  how  the  American  heart  is  moved  to  sympathy  with 
the  distressed  and  oppressed  wherever  they  may  be.  I  am  really 
glad  you  begin  to  feel  that  you  have  enough  and  that  you  can 
look  towards  the  end  of  the  arduous  labors  of  this  season. 

I  suppose  the  £5000  donation  from  the  British  Government  was 
in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Baird  on  our  committee. 
He  was  requested  to  write  England  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Baird 
has  been  most  efficient  in  our  work.  .  .  .  We  propose  in  a  few 
days  to  close  the  accounts  of  the  Committee  and  remit  the  bal- 
ance now  about  $640. 

....  The  deranged  state  of  political  matters  continues  and 
it  is  probable  must  continue  for  some  time.  Some  partial  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  to  retain  the  border  states  and  some 
compromise  may  probably  be  agreed  upon  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  cotton  states  will  return  into  the  Union  as  here- 
tofore. I  was  in  Washington  a  few  days  since  with  a  committee 
of  twenty-five  from  here  urging  a  plan  which  I  believe  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  border  states  and  the  North.  .  .  .  My  family 
are  well.  My  son  (Rev.  Dr.  Russel  T.  Booth)  has  under  con- 
sideration a  call  from  the  Mercer  Street  Church  of  this  city 
which  it  is  probable  he  will  accept. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  A.  Booth. 


CHAPTER  V 
SYRIA  IN  REVOLT— THE  MASSACRES  OF  1800 

The  terrors  of  the  Syrian  Massacres  and  other  stirring 
incidents  of  the  period  were  burned  in  upon  my  memory 
from  actual  contact  with  many  of  its  fearful  elements. 
And  as  I  have  endeavored  for  years  to  forget  as  much 
as  possible  of  that  sad  experience  I  will  draw  from  a 
journal  written  at  the  time,  and  from  letters  on  file 
which  will  have  more  of  freshness,  rather  than  upon  my 
recollection  which  might  be  morbid  in  feeling  and  vague 
as  to  date  and  outline. 

"Beirut,  May  10,  1860. 

"The  traveling  season  is  now  over,  and  woe  betide 
any  luckless  loiterer  who  is  exposed  to  the  scorching 
sirocco,  sandstorm  or  fevers  of  the  early  summer;  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  in  Syria  after  the  middle  of  May 
is  a  dangerous  experiment. 

"The  present  condition  of  the  country  is  most  un- 
promising.— A  few  days  ago,  two  Druses  were  killed,  and 
the  friends  of  the  slaughtered  men,  while  performing  the 
funeral  services,  killed  three  Christians  and  a  priest  by 
way  of  revenge.  This  reprisal  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  This  again 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  mourning  Druses,  who  were 
killed  on  the  spot. 

"This  is  only  one  of  the  many  incidents  which  are  now 

daily  occurring,  and  the  natural  consequence  is  that  the 
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friends  of  both  parties  are  gathering  arms  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  offense  or  defense.  An  embargo  has  been 
laid  upon  the  ammunition  found  in  Beirut  by  the  local 
authorities  but  neither  the  Governor,  nor  the  police  can 
prevent  the  smuggling  of  arms  in  large  quantities 
through  the  unguarded  apertures  in  the  city  wall.  It 
is  believed  that  the  mountain  chiefs  are  anxious  just 
now  to  keep  the  peace  until  after  the  harvest  of  the  silk 
cr0p — but  the  clergy  who  maintain  great  authority  over 
the  Christian  tribes  seem  determined  to  precipitate  a 
civil  war. 

"Beirut,  June  7,  1860. 

"The  dreaded  outbreak  has  begun.  From  my  window 
last  week  I  counted  from  twenty  to  thirty  burning  vil- 
lages upon  the  mountains,  a  few  miles  from  Beirut, 
from  whence  the  flash  of  musketry  may  be  seen,  and  the 
volleys  heard  one  after  another  in  rapid  succession,  so 
that  they  echo  through  the  valleys.  The  dying  and  the 
dead  are  brought  daily  into  the  town  in  large  num- 
bers, and  the  widows  and  the  orphans  may  be  seen  in 
great  crowds,  weeping  and  wailing  about  the  street. 

"The  labors  of  the  American  missionaries  are  greatly 
increased  by  these  troubles.  The  timid  natives  flock 
to  them  for  advice,  and  appeal  for  material  aid.  Our 
countrymen  have  shown  great  wisdom  and  courage  in  all 
the  previous  civil  wars  and  have  acquired  a  wide-spread 
influence,  by  reason  of  their  disinterested  conduct  in 
relieving  the  wounded  of  both  parties  and  giving  good 
advice  to  both  sides,  so  that  their  houses  are  generally 
respected  as  neutral  ground,  and  unusual  efforts  are 
made  to  secure  for  them  immunity  from  the  horrors. 

"Our  missionaries  in  Mt.  Lebanon  have  been  greatly 
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exposed  of  late  but  as  yet  have  suffered  only  for  the 
want  of  provisions.  Some  of  the  families  have  come 
down  to  Beirut  under  escort,  and  others  are  daily  ex- 
pected. Their  work  is  stopped  by  the  war,  their  houses 
have  become  asylums  for  the  wounded,  and  they  are 
almost  crowded  out  by  the  people,  who  seek  their  pro- 
tection ;  for  wherever  the  American  flag  is  seen  waving 
on  the  housetops,  the  people  flock  in  great  numbers  for 
admission.  The  American  Mission  premises  here  are 
crowded  day  and  night  by  women  and  children  crying 
for  bread  which  they  receive  from  the  missionaries  writh 
words  of  hope  and  comfort. 

"Beirut  is  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  and  excitement. 
An  attack  is  hourly  expected  from  the  Druses  from 
without,  while  the  Moslems  are  threatening  the  lives  of 
the  Christians  writhin.  Many  Franks  have  fled  to  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  thousands  of  the  natives  have 
closed  their  shops  and  rushed  to  the  Kesruan,  the  only 
remaining  district  of  Mt.  Lebanon  yet  uninvaded  by  the 
Druses.  A  platoon  of  soldiers  is  stationed  at  the  house 
of  every  consul  for  the  protection  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents. Signals  have  been  prepared,  and  agreed  upon 
between  the  fleet  in  the  harbor  and  the  consuls. 

"Yesterday  an  affecting  sight  occurred  in  front  of 
Fuad  Pacha's  tent  upon  the  hill  in  the  center  of  Beirut, 
the  Grand  Vizier  having  expressed  a  desire  to  see  some 
of  the  fugitives  and  homeless  ones,  the  consuls  sent  word 
for  them  to  gather  upon  the  hill.  In  about  an  hour 
many  thousand  widows  and  orphans  covered  the 
premises.  A  more  miserable,  pitiable  multitude  of  hu- 
man beings  was  never  seen  in  Syria.  Fuad  Pacha  ad- 
dressed them  for  a  few  moments  in  appropriate  words 
of    regret    and    sympathy,    and    receiving    each,    one 
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piastre  (four  cents),  they  dispersed  to  the  temporary 
shelters  afforded  them  by  the  charitable  residents  of 
Beirut. 

"Most  deplorable  accounts  continue  to  arrive  from 
Damascus.  Christians  are  still  shot  down  whenever 
they  appear  in  the  streets.  Robbers  ransack  the  ruins 
and  women,  girls  and  children  are  held  as  slaves  in 
the  power  of  the  ruffians  who  spoiled  their  homes. 
The  Christian  quarter  is  gone ;  all  that  remains  are  the 
fountains  of  stagnant  water.  Famished  street  dogs  are 
at  their  greedy  work  of  devouring  the  bloody  corpses. 
Many  of  the  Christians  were  subjected  to  severe  tor- 
tures to  force  them  to  disclose  the  places  where  their 
money  and  jewels  were  concealed.  But  after  making 
such  disclosures  they  have  been  butchered  lest  they 
should  afterward  make  complaint.  Many  of  the  women 
from  whom  they  could  not  draw  their  bracelets  quickly 
have  had  their  hands  cut  off ;  as  were  likewise  the  fingers 
and  ears  of  many  whose  rings  could  not  easily  be  re- 
moved. 

"One  of  these  refugees  has  come  to  me  with  a  sad 
story.  Attracted  by  the  jewelry  she  wore,  a  party  of 
Mahometan  ruffians  attacked  her,  tore  her  earrings  from 
her  ears  and  thrust  her  into  a  dark  room  where  she 
tremblingly  awaited  other  cruelties.  In  her  arms  she 
carried  her  infant,  and  another  child  clung  to  her  skirts. 
At  the  second  attack  the  poor  woman  swooned  from 
fright,  and  dropped  her  child  who  soon  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  fall.  She  has  fled  to  Beirut,  and  comes 
to  me  begging  for  bread  to  keep  herself  and  her  re- 
maining child  from  starvation.  I  have  engaged  her  as 
nurse  for  my  youngest  child,  as  she  is  faithful,  gentle, 
and  obedient,  and  grateful. 
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"Fuad  Pacha  seems  to  be  acting-  in  good  faith,  but 
an  attempt  was  made  on  Sunday  to  murder  the  consuls 
under  his  eyes,  and  the  riot  was  quelled  only  by  the 
presence  of  Halim  Pacha,  the  newly  arrived  com- 
mander-in-chief who  patrolled  the  streets  all  night  with 
fresh  troops.  The  time  chosen  for  the  massacre  was 
the  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  is  always  an 
occasion  of  alarm  to  the  people.  In  Beirut,  as  in 
Damascus,  the  .Moslems  gathered  upon  the  house  tops 
with  pans  and  kettles,  on  which  they  made  horrible 
noises  to  frighten  the  dragon  which  was  consuming  the 
moon.  In  Damascus  guns  were  fired,  nominally  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  plot  to  kill  the  Christians  was  dis- 
covered and  thwarted,  for  the  moment. 

"The  twelve  thousand  Christians  now  in  the  castle 
have  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  Moslem  baker  who 
furnished  them  with  bread  was  induced  to  put  poison 
in  the  food  and  seven  victims  died  before  the  danger 
was  discovered." 

THE   FALL   OF    IIASBEYIA 

"The  fall  of  Hasbeyia,  an  American  missionary  sta- 
tion, would  furnish  ample  material  for  a  book  of  hor- 
rors. It  contains  a  large  protestant  community  and  a 
fine  church  edifice.  It  is  situated  near  the  source  of 
the  Jordan,  and  has  several  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
was  besieged  for  some  days,  but  the  contest  commenced 
in  earnest  on  Friday  the  8th  inst.,  and  continued  for 
three  da  vs.  The  Druses  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
and  the  town  was  wholly  occupied  by  the  Christians. 
Then  Turkish  treachery  came  in  to  give  success  to  the 
Druses.  The  commander  of  the  Turkish  troops  sta- 
tioned at  that  place,  under  pretense  of  aiding  the  Chris- 
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tians,  induced  them  to  feign  a  retreat  towards  the  cas- 
tle, promising  to  fire  upon  the  Druses  with  his  cannon. 
But  only  blank  cartridges  were  fired.  The  retreat  be- 
came real.  When  refuge  was  sought  in  the  castle,  they 
were  required  to  surrender  their  arms.  They  were 
then  turned  over  to  the  Druses  who  butchered  a  large 
number  and  then  burned  the  town,  including  the  Ameri- 
can church  property.  Subsequently  over  eight  hun- 
dred Christians  were  led  out  and  slaughtered  like 
sheep." 

"June  23,  1860. 
1 l  Inhabitants  of  the  large  towns  of  Zahleh  and  Deir  el 
Kamar  have  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  thousands  of 
dead  bodies  lie  exposed  to  the  jackals  and  hyenas.  The 
news  is  heartrending.  Men  whom  we  knew  have  per- 
ished in  the  awful  butchery.  Widows  and  orphans 
are  creeping  slowly  towards  Beirut  for  safety.  But 
alas!  They  will  find  no  safety  here.  Moslems  are 
armed  and  the  Christians  fear  a  general  massacre.  I 
am  surrounded,  while  I  write,  with  multitudes  of  men, 
women  and  children  crying  for  protection.  Beirut  is 
occupied  by  Turkish  troops  just  landed,  but  what  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  them !  They  are  all  hostile. 
Christians  have  closed  their  shops  and  wait  the  issue 
in  their  houses.  Moslems  are  rushing  about  the  town 
with  every  variety  of  weapons  crying,  'Now  is  the  time 
to  kill  the  Christians,  cut  their  hearts  out!'  And 
their  women  and  children  shout,  'May  God  cut  off  the 
Christians ! '  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  buy  provisions 
and  our  servants  are  demoralized  through  fear.  Chris- 
tians found  in  the  streets  have  been  beaten  most  severely. 
Yesterday,  Mr.  Johnson  called  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
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cans,  told  them  of  their  danger,  and  proposed  that  on 
the  first  alarm,  all  should  go  to  the  American  print- 
ing office,  a  castle  in  itself,  easily  fortified  and  adjoin- 
ing the  Consulate  where  our  flag  is  flying.  Provisions 
have  been  placed  there  and  there  is  now  at  least  an 
American  organization.  This  step  has  already  inspired 
confidence,  but  we  may  all  be  sent  on  board  the  ships 
before  night.  Another  night  on  shore  would  be  hor- 
rible. 

' 'July  2,  1860. 
"The  fall  of  Zahleh  has  been  followed  by  the  most 
awful  barbarities,  unparalleled  by  the  massacres  of 
Cawnpore.  Zahleh  was  taken  by  stratagem.  Its  ten 
thousand  fighting  men  were  driven  out  by  fifteen  thou- 
sand Druses,  Metoualis,  Gypsies  and  Bedouin  Arabs, 
not  in  a  fair  fight,  but  by  treachery.  The  town  was  at- 
tacked from  different  points  at  the  same  time,  leaving 
one  side  only  unmenaced.  While  the  Christians  were 
fighting  valiantly  a  letter  was  received  by  them  pur- 
porting to  be  from  a  noted  Christian  chief  promising 
to  come  to  their  relief  with  two  thousand  men  at  a 
certain  hour.  This  gave  the  beleaguered  party  new  life 
and  hope.  At  the  appointed  hour,  two  thousand  armed 
men  were  seen  approaching  from  the  direction  which 
had  promised  relief.  But  alas  for  the  poor  Christians 
so  cruelly  betrayed!  Seeing  the  armed  host  approach- 
ing with  the  Christian  standard,  they  assumed  that 
they  were  friends  and  renewed  their  attack  upon  the 
enemy  on  the  other  side — thus  exposing  their  rear  to 
their  deadly  foes,  who  had  forged  the  letter,  stolen  the 
standard,  and  had  thus  come  into  the  town.  The 
Christians  finding  themselves  overcome,  formed  a  square 
around  their  women  and  children  and  fought  their  way 
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out,  and  thus  evacuated  their  town  which  was  speedily 
plundered  and  set  on  fire. 

1  'The  Druses  were  determined  to  exterminate  the 
Maronites  and  with  this  purpose  rushed  upon  Deir  el 
Kamar,  which  town  had  previously  surrendered,  relying 
on  the  assurance  of  protection  from  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernor and  garrison.  Here  in  one  day  these  fiends 
chopped  in  pieces  every  male  inhabitant  with  hatchets, 
axes,  swords,  and  knives — and  every  other  available 
weapon.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  men  and  boys 
thus  perished  under  the  eye  of  the  Governor,  a  Turk, 
and  were  aided  by  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  terrible 
work.  The  remainder  of  the  six  thousand  inhabitants 
are  wanderers  and  fugitives,  cut  down  wherever  they 
are  found,  without  mercy.  Two  thousand  women  and 
children,  many  of  whom  were  wounded,  have  been 
brought  to  Beirut  by  English  ships  of  war  who  picked 
them  up  along  the  sea  coast,  and  by  Americans,  who, 
aided  by  guards  from  the  U.  S.  Consulate,  brought  many 
of  the  doomed  and  perishing  upon  their  horses  to 
Beirut. 

"During  the  massacres  English  and  Americans  have 
been  treated  by  all  parties  with  great  respect  with  the 
exception  of  an  Englishman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  who 
was  murdered  in  Damascus.  Generally,  protestants  who 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Druses 
have  been  saved,  for  the  sake  of  the  missionaries  to 
whose  congregations  they  belong. 

"The  following  (conventionalized  translation  of)  let- 
ters from  Sheiks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson's  official  let- 
ter commending  all  Americans  to  Druse  and  Maronite 
protection,  in  anticipation  of  the  massacres,  may  have 
aided  in  the  preservation  of  the  entire  American  colony. 
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(TRANSLATION) 

"Abieh,  Lebanon,   Safor   7th,    1297. 

"Hon.  J.  Augustus  Johnson, 

"U.  S.  Consul,  &c,  &c,  &c. 
"Bir: 

"We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication in  which  you  inform  us  of  the  pleasure  you  felt  on 
hearing  from  Rev.  Mr.  S.  Calhoun  that  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  residence  at  Abieh  for  more  than  11  years  he  was  happy  and 
gratified  owing  to  the  friendship  shown  him  by  the  undersigned. 
We  thank  you  for  these  polite  expressions  and  assure  you  that 
the  friendship  and  respect  shown  him  by  us  were  a  part  of  our 
duty  to  him,  first  out  of  respect  to  your  government,  secondly,  out 
of  regard  to  him  personally  for  he  is  an  excellent  gentleman.  In 
order  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  for  your  very  polite  letter 
and  assure  you  that  we  will  always  be  ready  to  have  our  acts 
in  conformity  with  your  wishes  and  of  our  readiness  to  do  any 
service  in  our  power  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you  with  the  above  and  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
(Seal)      "Sincerely  "Sincerely 

Said  Naked.  Kassew  Naked. 

Sakin  Naked. 

"To  His  Excellency  the  Honorable  Polite  and  Generous  Consul 
General  of  the  August  American  Government  for  Syria, 
Palestine  and  Dependencies. 

"After  inquiring  about  your  good  pleasure  with  regard  anil 
respect  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  de- 
spatch which  reached  me  in  a  happy  time:  I  am  obliged  as 
well  as  pleased  to  learn  that  you  heard  with  satisfaction  of  the 
services  rendered  by  us  to  Rev.  Mr.  Benton  which  are  no  more 
than  part  of  our  duty.  You  kindly  express  your  appreciation  of 
these  services  which  meets  with  my  expectations  and  hopes.  T 
shall  at  all  time  continue  to  sustain  the  friendly  relations  and 
never  allow  any  breach  in  its  bonds.  I  hope  that  you  will  always 
remember  me  and  honor  me  with  your  service  (commands)  and 
may  God  preserve  you.     Bhamdoun,  Mt.  Lebanon. 

"Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed  and  sealed)      "Yousef  Abdel  Mklik. 
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"Our  missionaries  relieved  many  families,  and  res- 
cued scores,  whose  lives  have  been  preserved,  by  going 
to  the  scene  of  action  accompanied  by  a  consular  guard 
with  his  silver-tipped  staff  of  office.  Some  of  the 
wounded  have  been  brought  to  the  sea-shore  by  one  of 
the  Druse  chiefs,  who  allowed  his  men  to  do  the  work 
of  slaughter,  and  then  tried  to  save  his  own  life  in  the 
day  of  reckoning  by  his  absence  from  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  and  by  his  attention  to  the  wounded.  At 
Beirut  no  confidence  was  felt  in  the  government,  the 
troops  could  not  be  trusted,  and  the  death  of  a  Moslem 
by  the  hand  of  a  Christian  had  wrought  the  Moslem 
population  into  the  greatest  fury.  The  military  Pasha 
went  himself  through  the  streets,  urging  the  armed  mul- 
titudes to  disband  and  to  disarm,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Moslem  boys  went  about  armed  with  hatchets, 
clubs  and  other  weapons  and  Moslem  women  cried  out 
in  public  places  for  the  blood  of  the  Christians.  In 
the  afternoon  the  people  fully  armed  gathered  in  front 
of  the  seraglio  and  demanded  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  Christian  accused  of  the  murder.  Foreigners 
and  even  consuls  were  not  safe  in  the  streets.  An 
officer  of  the  British  line-of -battle  ship,  the  Exmouth 
now  lying  in  the  harbor  was  menaced  by  a  Moslem,  who 
put  a  pistol  to  his  head ;  two  other  Englishmen  saw 
pistols  snapped  at  their  breasts,  and  the  French  con- 
sul general.  Count  Bentivoglio,  was  attacked  by  a  Mos- 
lem with  a  saber,  but  escaped  unharmed  by  the  aid  of 
his  associates. 

"The  British  commander  issued  orders  that  every 
officer  should  go  armed,  and  shoot  down  every  Moslem 
who  offered  an  insult,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
the  Governor  General,  who  was  now  sorely  perplexed. 
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The  trial  of  the  accused  murderer  was  ordered  and  in 
a  few  hours  under  the  pressure  of  the  mob,  he  was 
sentenced  to  death.  The  mob  demanded  his  immediate 
execution,  and  a  general  massacre  in  Beirut  was  feared. 
To  save  the  town  the  Governor  General  must  execute 
the  Christian,  and  to  do  this  under  mob  pressure  and 
without  the  usual  form  of  law  would  endanger  his  own 
head. 

"The  timely  arrival  of  General  Kmetty,  or  Ismail 
Pasha,  as  he  is  known  in  the  Turkish  service,  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Protestant  at  heart,  did  much  to  restore  con- 
fidence. The  consular  corps  sent  for  him  to  ascertain 
what  means  he  had  for  preserving  the  public  peace. 
He  has  been  absent  in  the  Lebanon.  When  he  returned 
the  accused  Christian  was  executed  and  the  Moslems 
filled  the  air  with  shouts  of  rejoicing  and  returned  to 
their  homes. 

"But  there  was  no  sleep  that  night  for  anyone  at 
Beirut.  A  body  of  Turkish  soldiers  was  stationed  at 
the  house  of  each  consul  for  the  protection  of  all  who 
assembled  there.  But  who  should  watch  the  soldiers? 
That  night  our  consular  residence  was  filled  with  mis- 
sionary families  and  signals  were  prepared  to  enable 
the  fleet  and  the  consuls  to  communicate  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. One  blue  light  would  indicate  danger,  a  second 
a  desire  for  boats  in  which  to  take  refuge ;  and  a  third, 
Hie  necessity  for  the  landing  of  troops.  Mr.  Johnson 
stood  guard  fully  armed  all  night  upon  our  flat  roof. 
The  long  night  wore  away  and  Sunday  morning  dawned 
upon  us,  witnessing  no  unusual  sight  save  a  crowd  of 
Moslems  standing  around  the  beheaded  Christian,  spit- 
ting upon  and  otherwise  maltreating  his  remains. 
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(TRANSLATION) 

"To   His   Excellency  the   Consul  of   the  August   American 
Government  at  Beirut. 

"The  Christian  refugees  from  the  districts  of  Jezzin,  Teffah, 
Kharub  and  Mount  Richar,  now  at  Saida,  have  the  honor  to  lay 
before  you  their  petition  in  reference  to  their  distressing  con- 
dition arising  from  hunger  and  want  of  proper  clothing  and 
lodging  owing  to  which  a  large  number  of  them  has  already 
died.  The  daily  allowance  which  has  heretofore  been  given  them 
by  their  own  Government,  i.e...  30  parahs  for  an  adult  (less  than 
2  cents),  and  15  parahs  for  an  infant,  is  far  from  being  enough 
to  sustain  life.  We  accepted  of  that  because  we  were  not  able 
to  do  any  better.  But  even  this  small  allowance,  for  reasons 
not  known  by  them,  has  been  discontinued  on  the  arrival  of  His 
Excellency  Ismail  Pasha  and  Abro  Effendi  at  this  place,  by  the 
order  of  the  latter.  We  have  no  means  of  subsistence,  nor  do 
we  feel  safe  to  go  back  home,  as  the  Druses  still  continue  their 
atrocities  and  outrages  against  the  Christians,  and  even  if 
safety  is  restored,  were  we  to  go  back,  how  could  we  get  shelter 
and  bread,  having  nothing  left  us?  We  are  now  in  a  critical 
condition  and  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger,  want  of 
clothing  and  lodging  and  fatal  diseases  and  especially  our  little 
ones  most  of  whom  have  already  died,  and  the  residue  it  is 
very  painful  to  us  to  hear  crying  continually  for  want  of  food. 
There  is  no  more  giving  of  alms.  We  have  full  confidence  in  your 
goodness,  that  you  will  not  allow  us  thus  to  perish,  looking 
to  you  as  the  support  of  the  Christians  in  this  land,  and  now 
for  God's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  your  Government's  honor, 
pity  us  and  neglect  us  not,  lest  we  should  perish —  Feeling  as- 
sured that  you  will  not  neglect  us  we  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

"Yours, 

''Then  follow  the  seals  of  Bishop  Abdallah  Bistany, 
the  Bishop  of  these  districts,  and  after  it  the  seals  of 
the  leading  priests  and  laity  of  the  villages. 
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July  14. 
It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  attempt  to  write  any 
account  of  the  occurrences  of  this  week  in  Damascus. 
So  heartrending  is  the  news  which  hourly  reaches  us  that 
we  are  incapacitated  for  anything  but  sympathy. 

"On  Monday  the  10th  inst.,  children  who  had  been 
making  Christian  crosses  in  the  mud  to  defile  them,  and 
otherwise  insulting  the  Christians,  were  arrested  by  the 
Governor  and  after  a  short  imprisonment  were  sent  to 
sweep  the  streets  of  the  Christians.  This  step  was  the 
alleged  cause  of  the  outbreak,  but  every  foreigner  con- 
siders it  a  part  of  the  general  plan  to  excite  the  Mos- 
lems and  produce  the  dreadful  revolt  which  followed. 

"A  mob  of  about  five  hundred  Moslems  rushed  to  the 
relief  of  these  children,  and  attacked  the  Christian 
quarters  at  about  two  o'clock.  At  this  hour  the  Chris- 
tian merchants  were  away  from  their  homes,  occupied 
in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  and  were  unable  to  reach 
their  families  after  the  insurrection  broke  out.  The  sig- 
nals for  death  and  destruction  having  been  given,  the 
work  of  slaughter  commenced,  and  yesterday  at  three 
o'clock  murder  and  pillage  were  still  going  on. 

"The  Christian  population  of  Damascus  has  been  es- 
timated at  twenty-five  thousand  souls.  Ten  thousand 
Christians  can  now  be  accounted  for,  lodged  in  the  castle 
of  the  town  and  under  the  protection  of  the  famous 
Algerian  Chief  Abd  el  Kader,  who  has  proved  himself 
a  great  hero.  But  where  are  the  rest?  Fifteen  thou- 
sand unaccounted  for!  One  hundred  fugitives  are 
crowded  into  the  British  consulate,  but  who  can  tell 
how  long  they  will  be  safe ! 

"News  has  come  that  the  consuls  had  been  gathered 
into  Abd  el  Kader 's  house  and  that  the  consulates  had 
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been  pulled  down  or  burnt,  and  not  a  Christian  house 
remained.  It  is  reported  that  ten  thousand  Christians 
were  killed. 

"July  19. 

' '  The  arrival  last  week  of  several  Turkish  frigates  and 
line-of-battle  ships,  and  the  heartrending  news  from 
Damascus,  has  thrown  the  deepest  gloom  over  Beirut. 
The  Moslem  fanatics  were  encouraged  when  the  news 
came  of  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of  Christians  in  the 
streets  of  Damascus  only  sixty  miles  away.  The  streets 
of  Beirut  were  almost  deserted,  and  the  town  became  as 
silent  as  a  graveyard — until  the  arrival  of  two  French 
line-of-battle  ships,  whose  booming  guns  gives  promise 
to  the  disheartened  Christians,  and  warning  to  all  who 
thirst  for  Christian  blood. 

"But  Damascus,  the  beautiful,  has  fallen.  This  old 
Abrahamic  city  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants has  been  despoiled.  The  murder  of  five  thou- 
sand in  its  streets  calls  for  punishment.  They  were  not 
killed  in  war,  but  were  cut  down  while  pursuing  their 
daily  occupations  and  without  provocation.  Horrible 
stories  are  afloat  about  the  thousands  of  Christian 
women  of  Damascus.  I  knew  many  of  them  who  were 
fair  and  gentle,  and  some  of  whom  were  cultivated  and 
accomplished.  Hundreds  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
their  burning  houses,  and  thousands  were  carried  off  as 
captives  by  the  Koords  and  Arabs  of  the  desert.  It  is 
said  that  many  turned  Moslems  to  save  their  lives.  The 
smoke  of  the  Christian  quarter  continued  to  ascend  for 
several  days  and  the  surviving  Christians  remain  in 
places  of  concealment,  fearing  to  expose  themselves  until 
help   shall  come.     Among  these  are   Dr.   Meshaka,   the 
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American    consular    agent,    who    has    been    severely 

wounded  and  his  house  burned  down. 

''August  11. 

"Last  week  there  was  much  local  excitement  over  the 
announcement  that  a  French  army  would  come  to  oc- 
cupy the  province,  but  the  governor  general  quiets  the 
public  mind  by  saying  that  the  French  will  come  by 
order  of  the  Sultan.  The  Moslems  are,  however,  hu- 
miliated at  the  prospect  that  foreign  troops  will  occupy 
Syria,  but  the  Christians  are  delighted.  Damascus  is 
still  in  a  deplorable  condition.  About  one  thousand 
Moslems  have  been  arrested  by  Fuad  Pasha  the  Grand 
Vizier;  the  gates  have  been  closed,  and  no  one  can  de- 
part unless,  like  St.  Paul,  he  lets  himself  down  the  city 
wall  in  a  basket. 

"The  baker  who  tried  to  poison  the  Christians  in  the 
castle  has  been  hanged  and  nine  others  have  been  con- 
demned to  death.  But  more  troops  will  be  needed  to 
execute  the  judgments  of  the  tribunal,  for  the  Moslems 
declare  they  will  murder  a  Christian  for  every  Moslem 
executed. 

"Alas  for  the  poor  Christians!  They  have  resolved 
on  a  general  exodus.  The  processions  enter  Beirut  on 
mules  or  half  naked,  on  their  bare  feet,  and  weary  with 
their  tramp  over  the  mountains. 

"What  wrecks  of  humanity  these  once  beautiful 
women  are  now !  Several  weeks  of  confinement  in  the 
castle  at  Damascus,  hunger  and  exposure  to  the  sun  at 
midday  and  to  the  dews  at  night  in  the  open  courtyards, 
have  reduced  them  to  mere  skeletons.  The  gold  plate 
which  adorned  their  tables,  the  magnificent  drapery  of 
their  apartments,  their  jewels  and  gorgeous  costumes, 
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are  all  gone  and  the  bubbling  of  their  fountains  is  heard 
no  more.  Clothed  in  rags,  bareheaded  and  barefooted, 
they  cry  for  bread  and  pray  for  shelter  and  protection. 
Mothers  are  still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  their  children, 
and  orphan  children  are  wildly  crying  for  their  parents. 

"The  Relief  Committee  of  American  and  English 
origin  feeds  about  ten  thousand  every  day,  but  their 
supplies  are  exhausted  and  unless  subscriptions  come  in 
from  abroad  these  poor  people  must  starve. 

"The  fleet  now  before  Beirut  is  composed  of  four 
British  line-of-battle  ships,  three  French,  one  Dutch, 
three  Greek,  two  Sardinian,  three  Austrian  and  four 
Turkish  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  large 
French  fleet  is  daily  expected. 

"Aug.  30th. 

"Syria  is  tranquil  now,  but  the  Moslem  population 
lies  withering  in  the  firm  grasp  of  Fuad  Pasha,  who  is 
acting  the  part  of  a  patriot  and  lover  of  justice  in  the 
hope  of  saving  Syria  from  seizure  by  the  Powers.  The 
execution  ten  days  ago  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
bashi  bazooks,  with  one  hundred  and  nine  of  his  officers 
and  men,  is  a  lesson  to  the  native  Moslem  soldiery  they 
will  not  soon  forget,  and  the  proud  fanatical  spirit  must 
be  humbled,  if  not  broken,  by  the  sight  of  their  principal 
civil  functionaries  hanging  dead  in  front  of  their  own 
doors  on  that  memorable  day.  Beams  were  thrown 
across  the  narrow  streets  from  window  to  window  and 
the  criminals  were  drawn  up  by  a  rope  and  left  by  the 
executioners  to  dangle  and  die.  Never  since  the  cru- 
sades has  Moslem  pride  been  brought  so  low !  Three 
hundred  of  their  chief  families,  wealthy,  haughty,  and 
aristocratic,  were  condemned  to  hard  labor  for  life  in 
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the  galleys,  and  were  brought  to  Beirut  handcuffed  in 
gangs  by  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were  under  bonds  for 
their  safe  keeping. 

"This  extraordinary  spectacle  drew  crowds  of  Chris- 
tians, some  of  whom  were  refugees  from  Damascus. 
Many  of  the  condemned  were  recognized  as  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  effendis,  although  they  covered  their  faces 
with  their  shackled  hands  to  prevent  recognition  by  the 
widows  and  relatives  of  their  victims.  One  of  the  pris- 
oners was  recognized  as  a  Christian  in  Turkish  dress 
and  efforts  were  made  to  save  him,  but  Fuad  Pasha  as- 
sured the  consul  that  this  man  had,  for  a  bribe,  taken 
the  place  of  a  condemned  criminal,  relying  on  the 
efforts  being  made  for  his  release,  and  so  the  substitute 
was  made  to  endure  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  he  had 
helped  to  escape. 

"Damascus  has  been  still  more  humiliated  by  an  order 
requiring  the  Moslems  to  evacuate  three  quarters  of  the 
city  in  favor  of  the  homeless  Christians.  The  rage  of 
the  Moslem  women  knew  no  bounds  as  they  saw  the 
'Christian  dogs'  placed  in  possession  of  their  fine 
houses,  and  they  screamed  and  yelled  as  if  going  to 
execution.  With  files  of  soldiers  in  every  street  and  all 
their  young  men  carried  away  as  conscripts  for  the 
army,  they  felt  their  punishment  was  greater  than  they 
could  bear.  They  denounced  Fuad  Pasha  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Moslem  religion  and  tried  to  close  their  mosques. 
To  prevent  this  the  Pasha  stationed  soldiers  at  the  door 
of  every  mosque  with  orders  to  cut  down  any  Moslem 
who  tried  to  close  the  door. 

"Damascus  is  a  holy  city  of  the  Turks,  it  is  the  Bab 
el  Kaaba,  from  whence  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  start 
for  Mecca.     For  many  years  no   conscripts  have  been 
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drawn  thence,  and  many  privileges  have  been  enjoyed 
by  this  aristocratic  and  populous  place.  Their  conster- 
nation was  therefore  great  beyond  anything  known  by 
the  present  generation,  wiien  their  gates  were  closed  and 
their  young  men  carried  away  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
government. 

1 '  The  conduct  of  the  Algerian  chief  Abd  el  Kader,  for 
many  years  an  exile,  living  in  Damascus,  with  a  few 
retainers,  has  been  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  has  saved 
all  of  Damascus  that  remains,  and  at  least  20,000  Chris- 
tians owe  their  lives  to  his  heroic  measures  for  their 
protection.  He  devoted  all  his  military  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal energies  day  and  night  to  beat  back  the  infuriated 
mob,  escorted  the  fugitive  Christians  to  his  own  house 
and  to  the  castle,  slept  on  the  doorsill  of  his  courtyard 
gate  and  sent  out  relief  parties  to  bring  in  the  wounded 
and  beleaguered  victims.  He  saved  our  vice  consul 
and  his  family,  and,  Moslem  though  he  is,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  Christians  everywhere  for  his  noble 
deeds. 

"  There  were  other  Moslem  religious  sheiks  who  con- 
demned the  massacre  of  the  native  Christians.  I  quote 
the  translation  of  an  address  given  in  the  great  mosque 
at  Damascus  by  one  who  tried  to  stop  the  shedding  of 
blood : 

"Praise  be  to  God  who  is  far  remote  from  any  injustice,  jus- 
tice being  one  of  his  attributes,  and  who  made  men  alike,  forming 
them  out  of  the  same  insignificant  matter  so  that  none  of  them 
is  superior  to  the  rest  except  in  virtue,  the  foundation  of 
which  lies  in  its  conformity  to  the  holy  law.  Let  every  man 
therefore  measure  his  works  by  the  balance  of  the  law;  if  they 
conform  to  it  he  would  be  successful,  otherwise  he  would  be  a 
great  loser.  Blessing  and  salutation  to  our  Lord  Mohammed, 
who  was  sent  a  mercy  to  the  world.     He  spoke  in  the  words  of 
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his  God  most  high  when  he  said,  *My  creatures,  I  have  abstained 
from  all  injustice  and  prohibited  you  from  committing  injustice; 
abstain  therefore  from  injustice.'  He  is  the  truest  speaker. 
And  now,  ye  men,  fear  God  and  be  assured  that  the  unjust  are 
abhorred  and  condemned  in  this  life  and  punished  in  the  life 
to  come.  Is  not,  therefore,  he  who  Bheds  t lie  blood  of  a  Moslem, 
Zinini  (native  Christians),  or  Mustamen  (European  in  the 
Moslem  Land)  one  of  the  most  unjust?  Is  not  he  who  plunders 
the  property  of  a  Moslem,  Zinini  or  Mustamen  one  of  the  most 
unjust?  Is  not  he  who  destroys  the  dwellings  of  a  Moslem, 
Zinini  or  Mustamen  one  of  the  most  unjust?  The  Zinini  and 
Mustamen  being  like  unto  us  are  Moslems  in  all  rights;  for  it 
has  been  stated  for  our  warning  and  instruction  that  he  (Mo- 
hammed, blessing  and  salutation  to  him),  said  concerning  the 
Zinini :  'What  is  for  us  is  for  them  and  what  against  us  is 
against  them.'  He  is  true  and  faithful.  How  could  they  then 
justify  themselves  in  what  they  did? — how  could  they  think  it 
lawful  to  shed  the  blood,  commit  rape,  and  plunder  property  ? 
Have  they  found  it  in  a  book  revealed  after  the  Koran  or  in 
the  words  of  a  prophet  sent  after  Mohammed?  Let  them  bring 
forward  their  proof  if  they  are  true.  Why  are  ye  silent?  Are 
ye  asleep?  Have  ye  been  deprived  of  your  dreams?  By  no 
means!  But  Satan  has  possessed  them  and  they  were  led  astray. 
By  God!  Those  wicked  acts  are  no  less  than  pulling  down  one 
of  the  foundations  of  religion  and  the  perpetrators  of  them 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  community  of  the  Moslems, 
and  whoever  says  that  the  perpetrators  should  not  be  punished 
and  chastised,  is  under  the  same  sentence  of  those  traitors. 
And  unrighteous.  Awake,  ye  servants  of  God,  from  your  sleep 
and  slumber  and  obey  the  commandments  of  God.  All  those 
who  despised  the  law  and  did  injustice  to  these  Zininis  shall, 
by  God,  be  doubtless  punished  in  this  life  and  go  at  last  to  the 
torments  of  the  life  to  come." 

"At  the  height  of  the  Syrian  massacre  in  1860,  Ismail 
Pasha,  General  Kmetty,  landed  at  Beirut  from  Constan- 
tinople with  two  thousand  Turkish  troops — all  Moslems, 
lie  scattered,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  every  group  of 
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three  or  more  persons.     At  one  of  my  informal  break- 
fasts he  told  me  he  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  pastor 
in   Hungary.     He  fought  against  Austria  and  escaped 
into  Turkey  where  he  received  hospitality  and  protec- 
tion.    He  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  entered 
the    Turkish    army   as    Ismail    Pasha.     'A    man's   reli- 
gion,' said  he,   'is  between   himself  and  his   God,   and 
he  may  call  himself  by  what  name  he  pleases.'     Meet- 
ing the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  at  my  house, 
he  asked  him  not  to  praise  him  in  letters  to  his  journal, 
'for  nothing  injures  a  man  like  over-praise  until  he  has 
done  something  to  merit  high  commendation.'     In  reply 
to  my  question  as  to  his  complete  control  of  his  regi- 
ments during  fanatical  outbreaks,  he  said  smilingly  that 
each  soldier  regarded  him  as  a  personal  friend.     In  re- 
viewing his  troops  he  returned  their  salutes  in  a  fatherly 
way,  and  in  speaking  to  men  in  groups  he  seemingly 
called  them  by  name — 'Not  that  I  knew  their  names, 
but  as  most  Moslems  bore  the  names  of  Ali,  Mohammed, 
Saladin,  Ahmed,  and  Said,  I  spoke  those  familiar  names 
in  passing,  and  each  one  so  named  felt  that  he  had  been 
personally  recognized  and  became  my  personal  friend.' 
"My  last  note  from  him  is  dated  Nov.  29,  1860,  in 
reply  to  mine  thanking  him  for  his  good  work  in  saving 
Beirut  from  fire  and  sword. 

"My  dear  Johnson : 

"Je  vous  remercie  les  quelques  lines  que  vous  avez  eu  la  bonte 
de  m'ecrire  aussi  qu'excellente  Madame  Johnson.  C'est  un  plaisir 
pour  chaque  homme  de  coeur  de  pourvoir  faire  de  bien.  Je  me 
porte  bien,  mais  je  suis  fortement  occupy  pour  retablir  l'ordre  ici. 
Je  vous  serre  le  maim  en  ami  qu'a  toute  votre  colonie  qui  fait 
tant  de  bien  au  pays. 

"Ismail  Pasha." 
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"There  are  no  Christian  officers  or  privates  in  the 
Turkish  Army  except  Ihose  who  have  nominally  at  least 
adopted  the  .Moslem  faith.  Every  convert  from  Islam 
is  a  loss  to  the  military  force  of  the  empire  and  an 
enemy  to  the  state,  and  may  be  punished  as  a  traitor 
by  death  or  by  such  exile  as  is  a  full  equivalent. 

Extract  from  diary  of  Mrs.  Johnson. 

"Beirut,  Sept.  10. 

"The  Syrian  coast  is  now  watched  by  the  fleets  of 
Europe.  Those  ports  from  which  went  forth,  ages  ago, 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  which  for  many  years 
have  been  unvisited  by  any  vessel  save  the  Arab  felucca, 
are  now  filled  with  huge  line-of-battle  ships,  bristling 
with  cannon  and  teeming  with  ardent  sailors  and  ma- 
rines wTho  are  eager  to  land  and  have  a  shot  at  the  foes 
of  Christendom.  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Acre  on  the  south, 
and  Tripoli,  Latakia  and  Alexandretta  on  the  north,  are 
at  last  upon  their  good  behavior;  for  the  fleets  of 
France,  England,  Austria,  Scandinavia  and  Greece  now 
riding  at  anchor,  could  in  a  single  day  destroy  these 
towns  and  drive  both  Moslems  and  Druses  back  to  the 
desert. 

"The  British  officers  send  their  bands  on  shore  to  play 
for  the  public  and  restore  cheerfulness,  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays.  Admiral  Martin  has  also  extended  frequent 
hospitalities  on  board  his  flag  ship,  the  Marlborough, 
which  carries  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  guns  and  has  a 
complement  of  twelve  hundred  men. 

"An  unusual  ceremony  has  recently  astonished  the 
native  population,  that  of  grand  mass  celebrated  by  the 
French  army  at  their  camp  in  the  pines  not  far  from 
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the  city.  The  'Holy  Eucharist'  was  administered  to 
the  troops,  with  vast  multitudes  of  interested  spectators. 
The  altar  was  erected  in  a  conspicuous  spot,  and  was 
brilliantly  adorned  with  flowers  and  candles  and  orna- 
merits  which  glittered  in  the  sun.  High  poles  were 
placed  at  intervals  with  a  cross  for  the  top  of  each,  and 
gracefully  draped  with  French  flags.  Above  these, 
Arabs  could  be  seen  in  the  tree  tops,  and  below  were 
crowds  of  all  creeds. 


1 1 


May  10,  1861. 

"The  commissioners  of  guaranteeing  powers  have 
ended  their  labors  in  adjusting  all  claims  and  devising 
a  new  government  for  the  Lebanon,  and  have  named  a 
day  for  their  departure.  We  shall  miss  them  greatly, 
especially  Lord  Dufferin,  that  genial  diplomat  and  noble 
Irishman, — and  we  shall  lose  still  more  that  sense  of 
protection  which  gave  us  repose  when  the  French  army 
retires  on  the  18th  inst.  When  they  are  gone  we  shall 
again  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks. 

"Yesterday,  during  an  afternoon  walk,  I  noticed  that 
telegraph  wires  had  been  placed,  and  that  communica- 
tion had  been  opened  to  Damascus.  We  shall  soon  be 
in  direct  communication  with  New  York  and  that  will 
make  home  seem  nearer. 

"We  have  been  helped  with  a  vision  of  our  flag  this 
week  floating  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Susquehanna — Captain 
Hollins.  One  of  her  officers  in  calling  at  our  house  said 
that  he  had  to  grope  his  way  through  the  dark  alleys 
and  archways  of  the  town.  On  one  side  he  was  met  by 
a  man  loaded  with  skins  of  oil,  the  greasy  liquid  drop- 
ping at  every  step,  and  while  dodging  him,  he  was  bitten 
at  by   an   angry   camel   and   pushed  by   an  overloaded 
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donkey.  The  bazars  seemed  to  him  a  section  of  the 
lower  regions,  and  the  motley  crowd  which  thronged 
them  seemed  crippled  and  tottering  with  disease.  He 
hoped  the  ship  would  not  stay  long  in  port.  But  while 
the  Susquehanna  remained,  Americans  regaled  them- 
selves daily  by  gazing  from  the  housetops  upon  the  beau- 
tiful flag,  which  seemed  more  beautiful  because  of  the 
dangers  we  had  passed  through ! 

"Mr.  Johnson  was  requested  to  accompany  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  sea-coast  cities  of  Syria.  After  visit- 
ing these  and  creating  a  lasting  impression,  the  ship 
returned  to  Beirut,  where,  leaving  the  Consul,  she  soon 
started  for  Jaffa.  Meanwhile  forty-two  officers  and 
men  had  departed  for  Jerusalem  a  few  hours  previously, 
going  as  far  as  Jaffa  by  Russian  steamer.  But  sharing 
the  fate  of  many  others,  they  could  not  land  because  of 
heavy  seas  on  the  reef  and  the  steamer  brought  them 
back  to  Caipha.  Here,  armed  with  cutlasses,  guns  and 
pistols,  they  commenced  the  land  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
but,  alas !  they  wTere  an  ill  fated  party.  With  great  dif- 
ficulty they  only  reached  Nazareth,  where,  on  account 
of  the  bad  weather  and  the  swollen  state  of  the  streams, 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  back,  congratulating  them- 
selves that  they  were  still  alive. 

"Captain  Hollins  is  the  officer  who  accomplished  the 
bombardment  of  Greytown,  and  being  a  bombarding 
man,  his  presence  on  the  coast  at  some  time  not  far  in 
the  future  will  be  highly  desirable,  inasmuch  as  troubles 
are  expected  by  some  with  much  certainty. 

"The  new  regulations  for  the  government  of  Mount 
Lebanon  were  lately  read  aloud  at  'the  pines,'  to  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  and  the  attendant  ceremonies 
were   conducted  with   much   parade.     Consuls  received 
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special  notes  of  invitation  and  the  full  uniform  in  which 
they  appeared,  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle. 
Everything  was  arranged  with  an  eye  to  effect  and  dis- 
play. But  there  was  one  feature  of  the  scene  which  had 
not  at  all  entered  into  the  plans  of  the  master  of  cere- 
monies ;  and  this  was,  the  assemblage  of  about  a  hundred 
Damascus  widows  whose  husbands  and  sons  had  been 
murdered  in  the  massacres  of  last  year.  Their  wails 
might  be  heard  above  the  peals  of  the  martial  music; 
and  in  heartrending  shrieks  of  despair,  they  called  for 
their  lost  husbands  and  children,  invoking  bitter  curses 
upon  those  Druses  who  had  formed  a  part  of  the  multi- 
tude. Notwithstanding  these  clamorous  proceedings,  the 
ceremony  of  the  reading  of  the  firman  wTas  conducted 
with  due  form,  and  cooling  refreshments  were  calmly 
discussed  by  the  invited  guests.  The  scorching  rays  of 
the  mid-day  sun  brought  the  ceremonies  to  a  close. 
Davoud  Pasha,  the  new  Christian  Governor  General  of 
the  Lebanon,  made  his  adieus  and  started  for  the  moun- 
tains. 

"  Davoud  Pasha  dressed  in  native  style,  but  main- 
tained his  character  for  suavity  and  genial  social  attain- 
ments as  a  man  of  the  world.  He  speaks  English, 
French,  and  Turkish  with  equal  fluency.  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  'simpatico'  with  ladies,  and  could  turn  a 
compliment  as  prettily  as  any  Frenchman.  His  naive 
professions  of  entire  truthfulness  and  sincerity  were 
often  amusing.  He  explained  to  us  the  basis  of  his 
honesty;  'when  I  was  a  small  boy,'  he  said,  'I  told  a 
lie,  as  small  boys  sometimes  will.  My  mother  treated 
me  for  that  disease.  She  rubbed  her  finger,  covered 
with  cayenne  pepper,  over  my  tongue  and  mouth  as  far 
as  she   could   reach.     My  suffering  was  great.     It  im- 
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pressed  me  as  mere  words  could  not, — and  that  is  the 
reason,  ladies,  why  I  have  never  told  a  lie  since!' 
Meanwhile  he  is  receiving  calls  from  all  the  prominent 
citizens." 

The  following  note  to  Mr.  Johnson  from  him  shows 
due  regard  to  the  courtesies  of  life: 

"Le  27  Janvier  1868. 
"Mon  Cht  r  Consul  Ot  neral: 

"J'ai  recu  votre  billet  arnica]  ainsi  quo  la  lettre  <lu  Reverend 
Mon.  Calhoun.  M'addressant  un  exemplaire  de  la  Bible  (Arabic). 
Je  suis  alle"  pour  vous  voir  et  vous  remercier,  maia  je  ne  vous  ai 
pas  trouve.     J'espere  qu'une  autre  fois  je  serais  plus  heureux. 

Asrr6ez  mon  cher  Consul  General  l'assurance  de  mes  sentiments 
bien  affectueux. 

"Votre  devoue 

"G.  A.  Davoud, 
Governor  General. 

"Handsome  presents  and  decorations  have  been  sent 
in  care  of  the  English  Consul-General  of  Syria,  for 
presentation  to  Abd  el  Kader,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  The  U.  S.  Government  sent  him  a  hand- 
some gold-mounted  pair  of  pistols  in  a  fine  box.  Other 
nations  have  sent  their  highest  decorations  as  marks  of 
their  appreciation  and  respect.  This  is  new  honor  for 
this  venerable  emir,  and  I  am  told  he  places  high  ap- 
preciation upon  the  gifts. 

"The  last  steamer  brought  news  of  the  death  of  Sultan 
Abd  el  Mcdjid.  The  Frank  population  at  first  mourned 
at  the  tidings,  and  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  gloomy  fore- 
bodings and  apprehensions,  for,  from  all  accounts,  we 
feared  that  his  brother,  who  is  his  successor,  would  be 
far  less  tolerant  to  Franks,  and  far  more  chary  than  his 
predecessor  in  granting  us  certain  rights  and  privileges. 
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But  we  are  most  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  new 
Sultan,  and  have  no  cause  thus  far  for  complaint;  for 
he  has  displayed  such  energy  of  character,  and  has  acted 
with  such  a  wonderful  degree  of  promptness,  at  the 
behest  of  the  Powers,  in  already  sending  us  a  Christian 
Pasha  to  govern  the  mountains,  that  we  cannot  but  take 
courage.  Although  he  ascended  the  throne  only  a  few 
days  ago,  yet  the  Christian  governor  Davoud  Pasha  is 
actually  amongst  us,  in  full  authority.  He  is  now  await- 
ing his  instructions. 

"One  almost  imagines  oneself  in  Europe,  just  now. 
Passing  at  night  through  these  rough  cactus  lined  roads 
and  lanes,  and  looking  through  some  of  the  immense 
glass  fronts  of  the  best  houses,  brilliant  lights  appear 
through  the  gloom,  the  flitting  shadows  of  dancers  are 
to  be  seen,  and  if  you  have  the  curiosity  to  accept  the 
invitation  and  go  in,  you  will  be  amused  at  the  admix- 
ture of  Franks  and  Arabs.  A  pasha  in  Arab  dress  is 
seen  in  conversation  with  a  Frank  lady  wearing  the 
latest  Parisian  fashions;  Greeks  and  Russian,  French 
and  Italians  chat  familiarly  wTith  each  other  and  con- 
gregated around  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  marble 
court  in  which  the  dancing  goes  on,  are  groups  of  Arab 
spectators  wondering  why  ladies  and  gentlemen  will 
take  the  trouble  to  dance,  when  for  a  few  piastres  they 
can  hire  professional  dancers." 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  COFFING  CASE— GENERAL  CESNOLA  AND  OTHERS 

Early  in  1862,  news  came  to  the  Consulate  of  the  mur- 
der of  an  American  missionary,  Rev.  J.  G.  Coning,  just 
beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  Syria  in  Silicea,  not 
far  from  Alexandretta,  on  the  Bay  of  Iskanderoon,  the 
seaport  of  Antioch,  while  on  his  way  from  Hadjin,  the 
seat  of  his  mission.  As  consul  for  all  Syria  I  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  proceed  to  the  district  in  which  the  mur- 
der was  committed  and  to  secure  the  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  assassin,  not  for  revenge,  but  to  teach 
those  bandit  mountaineers,  who  have  never  been  subdued 
bv  the  Turks,  that  American  citizens  cannot  be  shot 
down  with  impunity. 

As  I  look  back  upon  my  campaign  in  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Taurus  Mountains,  where  for  months  I  remained 
until  the  murderer  was  found,  arrested,  and  executed, 
I  think  perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  leaving  my  post  at 
Beirut,  where  I  might  have  been  needed  even  more  to 
meet  other  and  greater  emergencies.  My  colleagues 
urged  me  not  to  go,  saying  that  if  I  were  shot,  more 
complications  would  ensue  and  possibly  of  an  interna- 
tional character,  or  if  I  contracted  the  malarious  fevers 
of  the  Orontes  delta  the  results  to  our  consular  service 
might  be  serious.  But  I  feared  a  general  plot  to  kill  off 
all  the  missionaries.     Rev.  Mr.  Merriam  had  so  recently 

been  murdered  near  Constantinople,  and  as  there  were 
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many  missionaries  within  my  jurisdiction  it  seemed  best 
for  natives  and  officials  to  learn  at  once  that  whatever 
might  be  permitted  or  suffered  in  other  cases  where  the 
hand  of  European  nations  was  stayed  by  their  guaranty 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  nothing  should 
interfere  with  the  protecting  hand  of  the  American 
government  where  its  citizens  were  concerned. 

There  were  no  mail  steamers  in  the  harbor  going 
northward,  but  the  French  frigate  Mogador  was  lying 
at  anchor  before  the  town.  Max  Outrey,  the  French 
consul  general,  was  my  friend,  and  on  hearing  my  story 
he  promptly  offered  me  the  frigate  for  a  week  or  more 
to  use  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  to  regard  as  an 
American  ship  of  war  while  making  my  proposed  dem- 
onstration along  the  coast.  I  find  that  my  wife  kept  a 
journal  during  my  long  absence  and  I  will  make  ex- 
tracts from  it  from  time  to  time. 

Extracts  from  Mrs.  Johnson's  Diary. 

"May  8,  1862. 
"Rev.  Mr.  Coffing  had  long  been  persecuted  by  the 
people  of  Hadjin  in  the  Province  of  Adana,  where  he 
had  tried  to  establish  a  mission  station  among  the  Ar- 
menians. They  would  not  receive  his  gospel  or  allow 
him  to  open  a  school,  and  after  repeated  insult  and 
injury,  they  expelled  him  and  his  wife  from  their  vil- 
lage with  violence  and  cursing.  They  spoiled  his  goods, 
his  wife  was  brutally  kicked,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  travel  day  and  night  without  preparation  or  food  for 
the  journey.  The  shopkeepers  had  been  prohibited 
from  selling  them  anything,  and  they  had  suffered  un- 
speakable hardships  until  forced  to  relinquish  the  field. 
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Some  time  after  this  expulsion  Mr.  Coffing  was  riding 
near  Alexandretta  with  a  servant,  a  muleteer  and  a 
Turkish  soldier  for  his  protection,  when  two  men  con- 
cealed in  the  bushes  shot  at  the  party  and  wounded  both 
Mr.  Coffing  and  his  servant.  The  soldier  ran  away,  and 
the  robbers  took  the  baggage.  The  martyred  mission- 
ary lived  until  he  reached  Alexandretta,  where  he  died 
in  the  house  of  the  American  consular  agent,  an  Italian 
merchant. 

1 '  The  cordial  offer  of  Monsieur  Outrey  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  taking  with  him  his  chief  janizary,  Mr. 
Johnson  proceeded  at  once  to  Payas,  near  the  scene  of 
the  murder.  An  English  vessel,  the  Foxhound,  Captain 
Ilobart,  was  already  there,  and  cordially  cooperated  in 
enforcing  the  American  demand  for  justice.  Strong 
vizierial  orders  were  sent  from  Constantinople  requiring 
the  cooperation  of  all  native  forces  and  officials  of  every 
grade.  The  ships  resorted  to  target  practice  in  the 
harbor  with  their  heavy  guns,  a  favorite  strategy  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  full  view  of  the  mountain  villages,  in 
order  to  impress  the  local  authorities  and  people  with 
the  serious  nature  of  the  case  and  the  feasibility  of  bom- 
bardment. The  French  and  English  commanders  as- 
sured Mustook  Pasha  that  he  must  regard  their  ships 
as  American  ships  as  they  made  common  cause  with  the 
Americans  in  demanding  that  the  assassins  be  caught 
and  punished.  One  of  the  old  pashas  here  in  speaking 
of  the  active  measures  taken  to  punish  this  crime  told 
me  that  the  officials  and  people  of  the  province  of  Adana 
(Cilicia)  had  been  stirred  up  like  soup,  and  never  had 
there  been  such  a  gathering  of  soldiers  and  ships  be- 
cause one  man  had  been  killed,  and  he  merely  a  Chris- 
tian. 
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"Mr.  Johnson  writes  me  that  in  the  most  wild  and 
dangerous  regions  he  sometimes  has  an  escort  of  Cir- 
cassians and  now  and  then  a  pasha  or  a  bey  accom- 
panies him  a  little  way  from  the  town  or  sends  his  eldest 
son  as  an  evidence  of  his  hearty  or  assumed  cooperation. 
Such  aid  is  needful  and  helpful  as  there  is  so  much 
bribery  and  treachery  in  all  these  regions,  especially  in 
certain  districts  where  the  governor  cannot  give  safe 
conduct  because  of  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  moun- 
taineers." 


c  c 


l  c 


May  20,  1862. 

Captain  Hobart  of  the  Foxhound,  who  has  called  to 
give  me  news  of  my  husband,  tells  me  that  Mr.  Johnson 
was  quartered  on  his  vessel  for  a  week  and  that  he  is 
still  working  away  with  great  zeal  and  energy.  The 
last  news  from  Alexandretta  is  that  the  assassins  have 
been  discovered  and  tracked  to  their  lair  in  a  distant 
mountain  of  the  Taurus  range,  where  they  are  defended 
by  an  armed  tribe,  upon  whose  hospitality  they  have 
thrown  themselves.  The  pasha  of  Adana  went  out 
fourteen  hours  distant  at  Mr.  Johnson's  request,  with 
troops,  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  make  the  capture. 
The  assassins  have  confessed  their  crime  to  their  friends 
who  guard  them.  Until  the  criminals  are  brought  in, 
their  relatives  are  kept  prisoners,  eleven  men  sitting  on 
the  ground  in  a  row  with  their  feet  protruding  through 
holes  in  a  split  log  which  is  padlocked  at  both  ends. 
This  seems  to  me  needlessly  cruel,  but  I  am  assured  that 
it  is  the  only  method  of  securing  the  surrender  of  the 
outlaws  by  their  own  people,  who  alone  know  their  hid- 
ing place,  without  a  pitched  battle  and  a  great  loss  of 
life. 
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"The  monotony  of  Syrian  life  has  been  broken  by  the 
long  talked  of  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Nearly 
all  Beirut  went  out  to  meet  him.  They  had  to  wait  a 
long  time,  for  the  Prince  was  resting  at  the  Pines, 
where  he  was  taking  refreshments  with  the  pasha  under 
a  gay  tent.  He  sipped  his  coffee  very  leisurely,  it  is 
said,  deeming  it  only  princely  to  keep  thousands  waiting 
his  approach,  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Mothers  had  taken 
out  their  babes  and  lovers  their  sweethearts.  The  aged 
had  tottered  to  the  spot  as  best  they  could,  and  hand- 
somely dressed  European  ladies  were  at  the  windows  of 
houses  overlooking  the  road,  but  the  Prince  came  not. 
At  last  a  company  of  Arab  horsemen  was  seen,  bearing 
little  flags  in  their  lances  and  followed  by  His  Royal 
Highness,  Queen  Victoria's  son,  in  traveling  dress,  and 
very  dusty.  I  noticed  that  a  groom  led  a  charger  in  gold 
trappings  sent  out  for  his  use.  It  was  odd  to  see  young 
England  so  plainly  equipped  in  gray  cloth,  huge  boots 
with  a  white  turban  bound  around  his  head,  while  by  his 
side  rode  many  Turkish  dignitaries  in  all  the  glory  of 
their  resplendent  uniforms.  His  arrival  was  signalized 
by  the  booming  of  cannon,  which  was  echoed  back  from 
the  old  Lebanon.  The  Prince  slept  that  night  in  his 
tents  upon  the  grounds  of  the  British  consul,  whose 
hospitality  he  declined.  He  ordered  his  own  meals  and 
was  his  own  host  throughout  his  journey.  At  night  his 
yacht  and  the  other  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  illumi- 
nated. Among  them  was  a  Turkish  man  of  war,  which 
surpassed  the  rest  in  brilliancy.  From  the  shore,  in- 
stead of  a  ship  of  wood,  you  could  see  a  ship  of  flame, 
for  all  her  yards  were  manned,  and  each  man  held  a 
torch,  the  whole  body  and  rig  of  the  vessel  being  hung 
with  innumerable  lanterns.     Rockets  were  sent  up  from 
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every  quarter,  and  as  the  entire  harbor  is  visible  from 
nearly  every  residence,  many  were  able  to  enjoy  the 
unusual  scene. 

"June  1,  1862. 

"Mr.  Coffing's  murderers  have  been  arrested  at  last. 
The  two  Moslems  who  were  the  principals,  denounce 
three  Armenians  as  having  employed  them  to  commit 
the  crime.  One  of  the  Moslems  accused  of  complicity 
subsequently  escaped  after  killing  the  soldier  who 
guarded  him.  He  will  doubtless  be  caught  in  a  few 
days,  when  the  trial  will  take  place,  and  the  execution 
should  soon  follow.  My  husband  has  sent  me  some  in- 
teresting details  of  the  arrest. 

"Effort  after  effort  was  made  for  the  discovery  of 
the  criminals  without  success.  All  the  relatives  of  sus- 
pected persons  were  arrested  and  put  into  the  stocks  to 
enforce  the  surrender  of  the  absentees,  and  at  last  armed 
forces  were  sent  with  directions  to  examine  every  place 
of  retreat,  and  if  necessary  to  surround  the  village 
where  the  alleged  murderers  and  their  friends  belonged. 
While  the  villagers  were  asleep,  soldiers  surrounded 
them.  Soon  a  native  visited  the  officer  in  charge  and 
claimed  that  he  had  concealed  the  refugees  with  promise 
to  take  them  on  their  way  by  a  safe  road  on  the  next 
night.  It  was  then  arranged  that  they  should  be 
brought  into  the  hands  of  some  men  lying  in  ambush 
at  a  place  agreed  upon.  The  plan  succeeded.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  guilty  pair  might  be  seen  handcuffed  and 
returning,  surrounded  by  troops,  to  Eseen,  the  camp  of 
the  governor  general.  Arriving  at  a  stream,  the  pris- 
oners and  guard  stopped  to  say  their  prayers  and  per- 
form their  ablutions,  and  while  they  were  thus  employed 
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one  of  the  prisoners  managed  to  break  his  cords,  and 
seizing  the  gun  of  his  guard  shot  him  and  fled.  The 
bringing  in  of  the  other  prisoner  to  the  camp  was  made 
an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  Firing  of  guns  and 
racing  of  horses  were  indulged  in  to  show  their  delight. 
These  troops  are  from  a  distant  part  of  the  empire  and 
are  therefore  not  in  sympathy  with  local  tribes,  or  with 
the  hereditary  bey,  Mustook  Pasha,  who  is  said  to  be 
the  uncle  of  the  murderer.  The  latter  is  a  young  man 
with  gentle  accent  and  pleasant  face.  He  seems  only  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  deed  which  he  has  fully  confessed, 
and  apparently  hopes  to  escape  with  the  usual  short 
imprisonment  or  by  the  payment  of  blood  money  under 
the  traditional  usage  in  that  regard." 

"January  15,  1863. 

"The  Coffing  case  has  been  brought  to  a  close  at  last. 
It  is  described  in  the  following  letter  from  the  U.  S. 
Legation,  the  President's  messages,  and  in  the  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  published  by  the  Department  of  State, 
1862-1863. 

"Legation  of  U.  S.  of  America 
"No.  32  "Constantinople,  Oct.  16,  1862. 

"Sir: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  Ahmet,  one  of  the  assassins 
of  the  American  missionary,  Rev.  J.  G.  Coning,  who  was  murdered 
some  months  since,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandretta,  was  executed 
by  decapitation  at  Adana  on  the  25th  of  Sept.  last. 

"The  proceedings  .  .  .  were  conducted  with  unusual  solemnity, 
in  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  public  mind.  The 
firman  ordering  the  immediate  execution  was  presented  and  pub- 
licly read,  after  which  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  was  heard,  and 
the  prisoner  appeared  in  chains,  followed  by  one  hundred  reg- 
ular  troops,   Koorshid   Pasha,   the  Governor  of  Adana,   the  Con- 
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sular  Agents  of  the  U.  S.,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy,  following 
in  procession  to  the  place  of  execution. 

"After  the  criminal  had  been  surrounded  by  the  armed  sol- 
diers, the  chains  were  taken  from  his  neck  and  feet,  a  jug  of 
water  was  given  him  to  drink  and  he  was  allowed  to  perform  his 
.prayers  and  ablutions  (being  a  Musselman)  which  lasted  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Afterwards  he  was  made  to  kneel  in  the 
center,  his  eyes  being  bound  with  a  white  handkerchief;  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  above  named  persons  and  at  least  5,000 
spectators  he  underwent  the  punishment  of  his  crime.  Not  a 
single  word  was  uttered  by  any  spectator  against  the  execution 
and  many,  in  sign  of  their  approbation  of  it,  exclaimed  'Padishah 
sagh   Olsoun!'      (May  the  Sultan  live!)    .  .  . 

"From  first  to  last  J.  A.  Johnson,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Beirut, 
despite  the  pestilential  fevers  of  the  country,  and  the  perils  of 
secret  assassination,  has  pursued  this  case  with  most  extraordin- 
ary energy.  His  conduct  is  of  such  a  rare  character  and  charac- 
terized by  such  fearlessness  and  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge 
of  duty  that  I  deem  it  an  act  of  justice  to  respectfully  suggest 
that  it  is  deserving  of  your  especial  commendation.  Such  an 
officer  does  honor  to  the  country  he  represents. 

"The  persevering  pursuit  of  the  executed  assassin  through  the 
mountains  and  wilds  of  Syria,  and  the  summary  manner  in 
which  he  was  brought  to  justice  will  do  much  to  enforce  respect 
for  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  residing  in  or 
traveling  through  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  the  more  striking 
because  of  the  impunity  which  criminals  have  too  often  en- 
joyed who  have  murdered  the  subjects  of  other  Christian  pow- 
ers." 

"Mr.    Secretary    Seward    to   Mr.    Morris 
"Department  of   State 
"No.  41.  "Washington,  November  18th,  1862. 

"Hon.  E.  J.  Morris,  Esq., 

Minister,  &c,  &c,  resident  at  Constantinople. 
"Sir: 


(C 


'Your  despatch  of  Oct.   16th    (No.  32)    has  been  submitted  to 
the  President  and  is  approved. 

"You   will   take   an   early   occasion    to    express   to   the    Sultan 
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the  satisfaction  which  the  President  has  derived  from  the  good 
faith  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  lias  so  manifestly  shown  in 
hringing  to  just  punishment  one  of  the  felons  who  so  causelessly 
and  so  mercilessly  assassinated  the  revered  American  Missionary, 
Mr.  Colling.  .  .  . 

"The  fidelity,  zeal  and  perseverance,  which  Mr.  Johnson,  our 
Consul  at  Beyrout,  has  exercised,  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
President,  and  you  are  authorized  to  express  that  approbation  to 
the  Consul. 

"I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"Wit.  H.  Seward." 

"Of  course  we  are  glad  to  be  thanked  by  President 
Lincoln,  although  we  can't  wear  his  thanks  as  a  decora- 
tion to  official  receptions  and  evening  parties  where 
other  consuls  wear  the  decorations  they  receive ! 

"The  death  of  Mr.  Coning  leads  me  to  mention  the 
missionaries  who  remain,  the  target  of  all  the  spite  and 
bitterness  of  those  who  hold  to  other  creeds.  Generally 
the  Moslems  and  the  Druses  are  more  tolerant  than  the 
Greek,  Maronite,  Armenian,  or  any  other  sect  of  nomi- 
nal Christians.  This  is  partly  because  no  special  effort 
is  made  to  convert  Moslem  or  Druse,  although  the  Prot- 
estant schools  contain  many  boys  and  girls  of  every 
creed  and  sect.  But  the  priests  of  the  nominal  Chris- 
tian sects  are  extremely  bitter  whenever  one  of  their 
fold  unites  with  one  of  the  mission  churches  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  persecute  and  boycott  the  convert  and  the 
missionary  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  But  for  the 
fact  that  the  American  missionaries  in  Syria  are  men 
of  such  good  judgment,  tact,  and  discretion,  there  would 
be  continual  turmoil — and  even  then  there  is  violence 
at  times,  and  missionaries  are  sometimes  expelled  by 
force  from  their  new  stations.     Rev.  Dr.  Post  and  his 
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wife  were  thus  driven  from  their  residence,  also  Mr. 
Benton  and  family  were  carried  beyond  the  city  limits 
of  Zaleh  by  actual  force,  being  literally  dragged  along 
through  the  streets,  and  sent  adrift  on  the  mountains. 
Many  other  cases  have  occurred  but  in  these  instances 
the  victims  took  refuge  in  our  consular  house  for  a  time, 
until  some  other  residence  should  be  decided  on. 

' '  In  general,  however,  our  missionaries  make  friends  by 
their  medical  and  other  resources,  and  build  up  a  party 
in  their  interest  which  prevents  serious  persecution. 
Sometimes  they  have  acquired  great  influence  with  con- 
tending factions  and  have  materially  aided  in  preventing 
civil  strife  and  have  acted  as  peacemakers  after  civil 
war  had  actually  commenced.  Both  sides  respected 
them  and  would  not  fire  upon  them  as  bearers  of  a  flag 
of  truce,  or  as  convoy  to  provisions  sent  to  beleaguered 
towns.  They  have  saved  many  lives  from  massacre  and 
disease,  and  in  many  other  ways  have  let  their  light 
shine  so  that  they  have  become  a  power  in  the  land,  for 
education  and  progress.  Their  wives  have  taken  native 
girls  into  their  families  and  taught  them.  They  have 
established  schools  where  little  waifs  and  orphans  are 
taught  side  by  side  with  the  daughters  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  to  sing  the  same  hymns  and  recite  from  the 
same  books, — and  thus  a  powerful  influence  flows  out 
from  every  mission  station  where  these  good  men  and 
women  labor  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  they  live. 

"These  missionaries  are  not,  as  some  suppose,  wreak 
men  who  could  not  succeed  at  home,  but  they  are  strong 
men  who  would  make  their  mark  anywhere  and  be  felt 
in  any  community.  They  are  all  college  graduates  and 
also  graduates  of  theological  seminaries,  and  many  pos- 
sess unusual  linguistic  talent,  which  makes  them  scholars 
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in  Aral )ic  among  the  native  professors,  who  recognize 
and     respect     their     great     ability.     The     protectant 

churches  are  not  numerous,  nor  is  there  any  indication 
that  the  nominal  Christians  of  the  East  are  abandoning 
their  old  creeds  in  large  numbers,  but  it  is  hopefully 
true  that  the  intelligence  which  is  being  diffused  among 
them  through  their  intercourse  with  the  missionaries, 
their  printing  press  and  their  pupils  will  sooner  or  later 
reform  these  old  churches  from  within  if  not  from  with- 
out, and  the  time  may  come  when  that  enlightenment 
shall  become  so  general  that  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  'A  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day.'  " 

The  following  generous  letter  shows  that  while  our 
missionaries  are  critical  as  to  U.  S.  officials  in  Turkey, 
thev  are  not  narrow  minded  men. 

"Beirut,  Feb.  4,  1863. 

"Rev.  A.  Anderson,  D.  D., 

"Secretary  Foreign  Correspondence, 
"A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (Boston,  Mass). 

"Dear  Sir: 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  in  Springfield  in 
October  last,  action  was  taken  in  reference  to  the  assassination 
of  Rev.  Messrs.  Coffing  and  Meriam,  and  certain  resolutions  were 
adopted  which  seemed  to  reflect  severely  on  the  official  agents 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  As  this  gen- 
eral censure  might  be  understood  as  involving  the  American  Con- 
sul for  Beirut  and  its  dependencies,  who  had  most  to  do  with  the 
case  of  Mr.  Coffing,  we  have  felt  ourselves  called  upon  as  American 
citizens  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  not  only  does  no  blame  attach 
to  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  but  that  on  the 
other  hand  he  is  entitled  to  great  credit.  As  soon  as  informed 
of  the  case  of  Mr.  Coffing,  he  promptly  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
the  murder  and  for  months  put  forth  the  most  vigorous  exertions 
to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  being  fully  supported,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  by  the  American  Legation  at  Constanti- 
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nople.  At  the  risk  of  health  and  even  life  he  persisted  in  his  ef- 
forts until  the  murderers  were  taken  and  one  of  them  executed,  and 
we  are  confident  that  this  result  so  important  to  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  all  foreign  residents  in  this  Empire  would  not 
have  been  attained  without  these  persevering  exertions. 

"Knowing  that  you  would  be  gratified  to  learn  the  truth  in 
this  matter  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  this  communica- 
tion. 

"Yours  very  truly, 
Signed  W.  M.  Thomson 

S.  H.  Calhoun 
C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck 
J.  J.  Lyons  J.  E.  Ford 

Samuel  Jessup  W.  Bird 

Henry  Harris  Jessup." 

When  the  above  was  written  we  knew  of  no  movement 
toward  emigration  by  the  people  of  Syria,  but  within 
a  year  of  the  present  writing  we  have  been  assured  by 
an  educated  Syrian  in  New  York  that  there  are  now 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Syrians  in 
the  United  States.  They  have  their  own  school  and 
church  and  priests  in  New  York  and  are  gradually  ac- 
quiring property. 

Perhaps  a  few  more  details  of  the  Coffing  case  may  be 
of  interest.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  reach  Alex- 
andretta,  as  more  than  one  line  of  steamers  found  it 
profitable  to  stop  there  for  the  products  of  Aleppo  and 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes  and  the  Euphrates, — licorice, 
madder,  pistach  nuts,  gall  nuts,  wool,  etc.  To  reach 
Payas  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  without  passing 
through  the  region  of  Mr.  Coffing 's  murder,  the  most 
robber-infested  district,  was  the  problem.  With  Rev.  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  stalwart  missionary  from  Antioch,  who  gave 
constant  aid  and  cooperation  with  his  ample  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  of  the  language,  I  obtained  a  large 
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row  boat  and  crew  who  rowed  us  across  the  gulf  one  dark 
night,  landing  unobserved  near  the  native  Governor's 
camp  soon  after  sunrise.  It  was  not  a  pleasure  trip  as 
the  winds  and  the  waves  were  unsympathetic,  but  we 
reached  our  desired  haven  in  good  time  to  take  part  in 
the  medglis,  or  court,  summoned  for  the  investigation 
of  the  Coffing  Case.  We  could  do  nothing  with  Mous- 
touk  Pasha,  the  hereditary  Bey  of  that  region,  as  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  own  tribe  and  people,  and  held 
his  office  not  by  favor,  but  by  fear  of  the  Government. 
He  had  been  a  turbulent  bandit  who  held  the  foothills 
of  the  Taurus  range  in  spite  of  all  orders  of  dismissal. 
Rather  than  send  troops  and  risk  an  engagement  with 
the  mountaineers,  the  Sultan  gave  him  increased  rank 
and  appointed  his  robber  band  as  the  official  constabu- 
lary with  instructions  to  preserve  order  in  his  territory. 
Seeing  that  efforts  to  induce  Moustouk  Pasha  to  arrest  his 
own  nephew  might  prove  futile,  we  proceeded  across 
the  country  to  the  capital  of  the  province,  Adana,  the 
residence  of  the  governor  general.  Although  'Moustouk 
declared  he  could  not  give  us  safe  conduct  through  the 
territory  of  a  rival  tribe  occupying  the  intermediate 
region,  he  sent  with  us  one  of  his  people  to  the  border 
of  his  jurisdiction,  warning  us  that  he  would  not  be 
responsible  for  our  safety.  He  told  of  the  bad  people 
we  should  meet  and  of  the  habit  they  had  of  impaling 
Turkish  officials  who  went  to  them  to  collect  taxes  and 
of  leaving  them  on  stakes  along  the  highway.  As  we 
had  no  taxes  to  collect  we  sent  word  by  a  trusted  mes- 
senger to  the  hostile  chief  that  we  would  like  to  meet 
him  next  day  at  sunrise  on  his  border  for  a  conference. 
We  reached  the  point  agreed  on  and  pitched  our  tent 
soon  after  midnight.     On  going  out  of  the  tent  as  soon 
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as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  I  noticed  some  bundles  of 
old  cloaks  and  rugs  nearby,  and  soon  saw,  as  one  after 
another  mountaineer  aroused  himself  that  the  people 
we  expected  to  meet  had  been  sleeping  near  us. 

After  arranging  with  the  chief  for  a  passage  through 
the  territoiy  under  his  control,  Mr.  Morgan  and  I  took 
coffee  with  him  and  had  a  friendly  chat.  I  noticed  that 
he  had  a  wooden  leg  which  evidently  impeded  rapid 
transit  on  his  part  and  thinking  to  compliment  him  on 
his  valor  in  fighting  his  rivals  and  show7  a  friendly  in- 
terest, I  inquired  as  to  the  facilities  afforded  in  the  hills 
for  such  serious  surgical  operations.  He  said  they  had 
no  surgeons  and  no  doctors,  other  than  the  shepherds 
who  had  learned  from  their  ancestors  how  to  treat  their 
sheep  and  goats;  "and  as  for  this  leg,"  he  said,  push- 
ing forward  the  wooden  stump  he  used  for  a  leg,  "I 
made  it  myself."  "And  the  amputation?"  "Oh,  I 
cut  it  off  myself.  I  got  a  bad  bullet  in  my  leg  above 
the  knee  from  Turkish  troops  who  insisted  on  collecting 
taxes  from  my  people.  I  wras  bleeding  much  and  so  I 
cut  it  off.'  "But  the  flow  of  blood,"  said  I,  supposing 
he  had  some  native  who  used  the  tourniquet.  "Oh,  I 
stopped  the  flow  of  blood  with  a  hot  iron!"  This  was 
heroic  treatment  with  a  vengeance;  no  ether,  no  chloro- 
form, no  cocaine.  Surely  this  was  no  mollycoddle. 
After  showing  all  the  surprise  and  wonder  we  felt,  we 
complimented  him  on  his  iron  nerve  and  took  leave  of 
him,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  the  next 
border  line,  which  took  us  nearly  to  Adana,  where  the 
Turkish  government  maintained  a  garrison. 

While  in  Adana,  we  occupied  the  former  residence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Coning,  where  we  received  the  governor 
general  and  discussed  ways  and  means  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
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best  Turkish.  The  Pasha  said  he  was  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  punish  the  assassins  and  would  now  send  out 
messengers  with  orders  to  bring  in  all  their  relatives  as 
a  means  of  forcing  his  surrender.  It  was  during  this 
\  isit  that  my  faithful  janizary,  Ahmed  Aga,  again  saved 
my  life.  Be  seized  the  upraised  hand  of  a  native  who 
had  reached  my  bedside  at  midnight  and  struggled  to 
wrest  his  huge  dagger  from  him.  The  man  escaped  by 
jumping  from  the  roof  across  the  narrow  street  and 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  through  the  house  opposite. 
This  was  of  course  reported  to  the  pasha,  who  promised 
to  search  the  city  for  the  would-be  assassin.  Two  days 
later  the  governor  general  called,  to  compliment  Ahmed 
Aga  for  his  energy  in  arresting  two  other  men  near 
my  quarters  and  marching  them  before  him  to  the 
seraglio  and  calling  the  governor  out  of  his  harem  to 
seize  the  men.  The  governor  laughed  heartily  as  he 
described  the  indignant  janizary  as  he  handed  over  his 
captives,  who  proved  to  be  the  two  most  trustworthy  of 
his  sergeants  of  police.  They  had  been  posted  at  my 
door  by  the  pasha  himself  and  had  been  made  responsi- 
ble for  our  safety! 

We  returned  after  we  had  given  all  possible  impetus 
to  the  search  for  the  assassins,  by  way  of  Tarsus  to 
Mersine,  the  seaport,  from  whence  we  took  ship  for  our 
respective  homes. 

My  last  visit  to  Adana,  prior  to  the  execution  of  the 
assassin,  differed  from  the  other  visits  in  that  I  was 
taken  to  Payas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderoon,  by  Captain 
(afterwards  admiral)  Thatcher,  who  rendered  such  ef- 
fective service  in  our  civil  war  on  board  the  sailing 
corvette  Constellation.  During  his  official  visit  to  Bei- 
rut, I  told  him  of  the  need  to  show  our  flag  along  the 
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coast  for  the  protection  of  the  American  missionaries. 
He  thought  he  couldn't  go  into  the  gulf  as  he  had  no 
steam  power  and  the  winds  of  the  region  might  get  his 
sailing  craft  in  bad  shape.  I  then  wrote  him  a  formal 
communication  setting  forth  all  the  reasons  for  his  going, 
and  asking  that,  in  case  he  could  not  do  so,  he  would 
kindly  give  me  his  answer  in  writing.  This  would  en- 
able me  to  place  the  correspondence  before  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  and  cover  my  responsibility.  The  same 
day  he  sent  me  an  official  letter  consenting  to  go  and 
asking  me  when  it  would  suit  me  to  start.  We  started 
next  morning,  the  weather  being  favorable,  and  on  the 
way  saw  several  waterspouts  approaching  in  our  direc- 
tion,— my  first  experience  in  that  line.  A  Greek  sailor 
who  watched  them  closely  suddenly  took  his  knife  from 
its  sheath,  held  it  high  in  air,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  repeating  the  names  of  the  Trinity  stuck  it  sharply 
into  the  mainmast.  From  that,  or  from  some  change  of 
wind,  the  waterspouts  veered  off  our  course  and  left  us 
free  to  proceed.  Captain  Thatcher  seemed  more  im- 
pressed soon  after  by  the  appearance  of  an  English  ship 
of  war,  which,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  road  which 
requires  a  vessel  under  steam  to  give  the  right  of  way 
to  a  vessel  under  sail,  continued  across  our  bows  and 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  change  our  course  to  avoid 
a  collision.  Our  captain  exhausted  the  usually  copious 
marine  list  of  objurgatory  epithets  and  declared  the 
persistence  of  the  Englishman  an  outrage.  Perhaps 
some  of  his  maledictions  struck  home  some  years  after, 
when  a  British  fleet  maneuvered  in  those  identical 
waters  and  by  failing  to  change  this  course,  the  Cum- 
berland and  Victoria  collided  with  each  other  and  sent 
that  enormous  warship  to  the  bottom  with  1,200  men. 
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After  dropping  anchor  at  sunset  off  Payas  I  started 
for  a  sixteen  hour  ride  across  country  to  Adana,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hinckley,  the  captain's  secretary,  and 
Lieutenant  Ford  of  the  marines.  The  day  after  our 
arrival  the  pasha  gave  us  a  great  banquet,  sending  a 
double  file  of  torch  bearers  to  accompany  us  to  the 
seraglio.  During  the  long  wait,  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, nuts  and  other  appetizers  were  frequently 
passed  to  us,  while  His  Excellency  indulged  in  many 
small  glasses  of  racki,  a  fluid  from  distilled  figs.  One 
of  my  party  counted  a  dozen  glasses  tossed  off  by  the 
governor,  and  then  lost  count.  The  dinner  was  a  won- 
derful combination  of  French,  Turkish  and  Circassian 
dishes,  made,  we  were  told,  by  the  several  wives  of  the 
pasha.  AVhen  the  dinner  was  half  over,  His  Excellency 
somewhat  boisterously  recovered  his  seat,  as  he  was  slip- 
ping under  the  table,  and  wabbled  out  of  the  room  on 
the  arm  of  his  seal  bearer.  The  latter  soon  brought  word 
to  his  embarrassed  guests,  that  as  His  Excellency  the 
American  " General  Bey"  was  fully  capable  of  repre- 
senting both  nations  in  this  international  banquet  he 
would  ask  to  be  excused,  as  he  was  somewhat  indisposed. 
We  learned  afterwards  that  it  was  his  custom  to  go  to 
bed  drunk  every  night.  However,  he  called  on  us  the 
next  day  to  inquire  as  to  our  health,  "fearing  that  the 
awfully  bad  wine  we  had  at  dinner"  had  made  us  ill 
also.  After  a  somewhat  jocular  interview  in  which  he 
offered  each  of  the  naval  officers  a  fat  office  if  they 
would  remain  in  Turkey,  he  took  leave;  but  in  going 
he  assured  me  that  he  had  imprisoned  the  rascally  wine 
dealer  who  had  sent  him  such  wretched  wine  for  our 
dinner.  I  soon  received  a  message  from  the  imprisoned 
wine  dealer  that  the  pasha  had  confiscated  his  entire 
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stock  of  wine  for  the  dinner  and  implored  our  interpo- 
sition in  his  behalf.  Next  day  I  went  to  the  palace  to 
make  our  return  call  and  push  our  demand  for  action 
in  the  Coffing  case.  During  the  visit,  the  pasha  asked 
me  to  play  him  a  game  of  chess,  an  odd  game  with  all 
the  pieces  alike  in  appearance.  I  could  not  distinguish 
a  king  or  sultan,  as  he  called  it,  from  a  bishop,  or 
mufti,  and  of  course  I  lost  the  game !  As  a  consolation 
the  pasha  told  his  seal  bearer  to  go  with  me  to  the  prison 
and  release  any  prisoner  I  might  select.  I  released  the 
wine  merchant,  who  followed  me  to  the  coast  to  take  his 
complaint  to  Constantinople  where  he  expected  to  remain 
until  his  enemy,  the  present  pasha,  was  removed  from 
office. 

On  our  return  overland  trip,  we  took  the  precaution 
of  changing  the  hour  of  departure  from  10  to  11,  and 
again  to  12  p.  if.,  in  order  to  throw  out  of  gear  any 
ambush  combination,  and  to  pass  by  daylight  the  most 
dangerous  spots.  We  were  not  confident  of  the  loyalty 
of  our  Circassian  guards,  as  the  pasha  had  refused  to 
be  responsible  for  our  safety,  even  under  their  escort. 

We  had  one  alarm  at  about  2  a.  m.,  as  we  heard  horse- 
men approaching,  and  we  gathered  our  party  of  fourteen 
into  a  hollow  square  to  avoid  being  rushed  from  either 
direction  in  the  dark,  but  the  possible  enemy  proved  to 
be  a  party  of  villagers  taking  their  produce  to  market. 
After  passing  the  ravines  most  to  be  suspected  of  ambush, 
our  vigilance  was  relaxed  and  we  eased  the  monotony  of 
the  trip,  after  daylight,  by  an  attempt  at  boar  sticking. 
I  was  soon  called  back  by  my  escort  who  were  all  in  line 
on  higher  ground  with  guns  leveled  in  the  direction  from 
which  I  came,  where  I  saw  ten  or  a  dozen  armed  men 
who  had  apparently  been  stalking  me.     Fortunately  we 
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outnumbered  them  and  no  shots  were  fired — and  we 
reached  our  ship  without  serious  mishap  after  sixteen 
hours  in  the  saddle. 

The  firman  for  the  execution  of  Mr.  Coffing's  assassin 
arrived  at  Adana  on  the  night  of  my  departure,  and  the 
details  of  the  execution  are  given  in  another  place. 

I  had  the  impression  that  Captain  Thatcher  bore  me 
a  grudge  for  insisting  on  his  going  to  the  Gulf  of  Iskan- 
deroon  with  his  sailing  vessel.  This  was  strengthened 
by  what  occurred  in  those  waters.  One  day  while  I  was 
playing  chess  with  him  in  the  cabin,  the  fire  alarm  bell 
sent  a  thrill  through  the  ship  and  my  surprise  was  not 
lessened  as  the  Captain  sprang  up  shouting  "My  God! 
the  ship's  on  fire!"  He  rushed  on  deck,  leaving  me  to 
measure  the  distance  with  my  eye  through  the  window 
to  the  shore.  It  seemed  about  three  miles  and  as  I  un- 
derstood the  ethics  of  ship  life,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
captain  to  remain  on  board  until  all  the  ship's  people 
were  sent  ashore  in  boats.  Of  course,  I  should  remain 
with  him  to  the  last,  as  my  assimilated  rank  in  our  navy 
was  captain  and,  in  European  navies,  commodore. 
With  the  clanging  of  bells  and  the  trumpeting  of  orders 
I  felt  sure  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  discipline  of  a  ship  at  sea  in  flames  while  under  full 
sail.  "Would  the  captain  beach  his  ship?  I  could  see 
no  change  in  her  course.  I  asked  the  orderly  at  the 
door  if  he  knew  in  what  part  of  the  ship  the  fire  was 
burning.  He  saluted,  saying,  "We  never  know,  sir; 
each  man  has  his  post  in  a  fire  and  must  stay  there.' 
I  remembered  "Casabianca  on  the  burning  deck,"  a 
stirring  poem  I  declaimed  at  school,  and  sauntered  up 
the  gangway,  just  as  if  I  had  been  accustomed  to  fires 
at  sea  from  childhood.     I  did  not  want  to  be  afraid  and 
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I  did  not  want  to  seem  afraid,  so  I  stood  around  a  bit 
and  then  I  doubted  if  there  was  much  of  any  fire,  as 
I  could  not  see  any.  I  approached  Captain  Thatcher, 
and  asked  him  if  he  practised  the  fire  drill  at  regular 
intervals  or  only  occasionally.  " Whenever  it's  required 
by  the  regulations,"  he  answered.  I  had  saved  my  face 
by  my  question,  and  was  ready  to  finish  my  game  of 
chess.  Perhaps  the  captain  did  not  know  that  the  execu- 
tive officer  would  have  a  fire  drill  without  letting  a  guest 
know.  If  he  did  not  know  it,  it  was  the  officer  who 
should  have  mentioned  it.  Perhaps  he  forgot  to  do  so. 
However,  all's  well  that  ends  well. 

I  received  a  pleasant  letter  from  Captain  Thatcher 
subsequently,  which  I  append,  from  which  I  infer  that 
there  was  no  hard  feeling  between  us : 

U.  S.  Ship  Constellation, 

Nov.  3,  1863,  off  Spezzia, 

Italy. 
J.  Augustus  Johxson,  Esq., 
U.  S.  Consul,  Beirut; 

My  dear  Sir: 

With  great  pleasure  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the 
5th  ulto,  every  line  of  which  has  been  of  deep  interest  to  us  all. 
I  thank  you  for  that  very  graphic  account  of  the  execution  of 
that  villain  and  rejoice  that  one  of  the  fiends  has  met  with  his 
due  reward,  but  I  was  shocked  when  I  knew  the  barbarous  man- 
ner with  which  it  was  carried  into  effect.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
may  strike  deeper  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  5000  spectators 
and  thus  deter  them  from  future  murders.  I  thank  you  for  full 
particulars  of  the  drama.  I  regret  that  we  are  not  to  have 
the  agreeable  company  of  your  lady  and  self  this  winter.  .  .  . 
Rumor  says  that  the  Colorado,  a  steamer  of  the  largest  class, 
comes  here;  if  so,  I  shall  send  her  to  see  you  early  in  the  spring, 
or  come  in  her  myself;  and  I  am  also  quite  anxious  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  small  steamer  for  active  service.     I  fully  agree 
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with  you  that  there  should  always  be  one  stationed  in  the  Levant 
ready  to  move  upon  any  point  as  her  services  were  required.  I 
am  glad  you  have  addressed  the  Department  to  this  effect  and 
I  shall  back  you  with  all  my  might  that  such  a  vessel  may  now 
be  spared  for  that  service. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  good  wishes  for  my 
advancement.  It  was  at  Messina  that  I  received  the  appoint- 
ment, and  that  of  Mr.  Low  and  Lieut.  Grier,  of  the  St.  Louis, 
though  this  vessel  is  now  at  the  Azores  with  the  Tuscarora  and 
l\>  arsarge,  after  the  pirate  Semmes,  who  is  again  at  his  old 
tricks  and  has  been  burning  some  whalers  off  those  islands — 
as  reports  say.  The  English  papers  had  him  up  the  straits,  but 
this  is  untrue,  as  I  have  been  telegraphing  recently  with  Consul 
Sprague  who  reports  all  quiet  at  Gibraltar,  except  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  murder  of  the  pirate  officer  in  command  of  the 
"ci-devant"  Sumpter,  by  his  mate,  and  Mrs.  S.  adds  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  this  murdered  fellow  was  followed  to  his  grave 
by  a  regiment  of  British  troops,  a  full  account  of  which  he  has 
furnished  our  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  I  beg  you, 
my  dear  Sir,  to  give  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  Madame 
Johnson  and  to  accept  for  yourself  the  best  wishes  and  kind 
feelings  of  your  friend  and  Serv't. 

H.  K.  TiiATcnER. 

It  was  not  long  before  General  Cesnola  began  his 
strenuous  life  at  his  new  post  as  consul  at  Cyprus.  I 
quote  from  his  well  known  book,  Cyprus,  Its  Cities, 
Tombs,  and  Temples,  his  description  of  an  episode  with 
which  I  was  officially  connected  as  further  illustrative 
of  consular  jurisdiction  in  the  East  (pp.  58  to  60). 
It  seems  that  the  local  authorities  had  opposed  the 
consul's  excavations  and  his  accumulations  of  antiqui- 
ties (now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York), 
and  in  the  course  of  their  quarrel,  one  of  the  janizaries 
employed  on  the  consul's  staff  was  chased  by  the  Turk- 
ish police  into  a  storehouse  owned  by  the  consul's  of- 
ficial interpreter,  both  under   American  " protection,' : 
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and  took  him  from  it  by  force  and  imprisoned  him  as  a 
deserter  from  the  Turkish  army. 

"I  demanded  at  once  the  restitution  of  my  man  from 
the  Caimakom  (local  governor),  and  as  might  he  ex- 
pected, without  success.  I  then  claimed  him  under  pro- 
test, from  the  Governor  General,  with  like  result.  .  .  . 
The  satisfaction  I  asked  was  very  unpalatable  to  the 
Turks  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  Ali 
Pasha,  hoped  to  evade  it  by  proposing  the  appointment 
of  a  mixed  commission  to  proceed  to  Cyprus  in  order  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  my  allegations,  which  Mr. 
Morris  (our  minister  resident)  readily  accepted.  The 
Turkish  officials  relied  chiefly  upon  the  usual  prevarica- 
tion of  their  subordinates  in  like  cases  to  sustain  their 
cause ;  but  the  able  manner  in  which  the  American  com- 
missioner, Mr.  Augustus  Johnson,  then  consul  general 
at  Beirut,  handled  the  whole  case  caused  a  decision  en- 
tirely in  my  favor.  The  timely  arrival  of  two  American 
vessels  of  war,  the  Ticonderoga,  and  the  Canandaigua, 
coinciding  exactly  with  the  ultimatum  sent  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ris to  the  Porte,  that  if  within  a  week  after  the  decision, 
full  satisfaction,  as  promised,  was  not  given,  the  Ameri- 
can flag  would  be  lowered, — forced  the  Ottoman 
Government  to  accede  to  all  our  demands  and  officially 
to  acknowledge  that  the  local  authorities  at  Cyprus  had 
acted  arbitrarily  and  involuntarily  had  insulted  the 
American  consul.  The  following  was  the  satisfaction 
received : 

"1.  The  dismissal  of  Genat  Effendi  from  the  position 
of  Governor  of  Larnaca,  and  he  to  be  forever  disquali- 
fied for  holding  any  office  under  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment. 
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c  i 


2.  The  restitution  of  .Mustafa  Tefri  and  liis  recogni- 
tion as  American  consular  guard. 

"3.  The  payment  of  10,000  piastres  ($400;  damages  to 
the  American  dragoman  for  the  unlawful  entrance  by 
the  Turkish  police  into  his  premises,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  American  consul. 

"4.  The  governor  general  of  Cyprus  to  express  his 
regrets  officially  by  letter  to  the  American  Consul  for 
the  mistake  he  had  made." 

My  mission  to  Cyprus  in  the  Cesnola  affair  had  many 
pleasant  features,  and  resulted  in  what  was  practically 
a  vacation  for  a  month  with  ample  leisure  for  expedi- 
tions and  observation  of  the  Cesnola  excavations. 

In  1876,  General  Cesnola  obtained  a  six  months'  leave 
of  absence,  at  the  end  of  which  term  he  resigned  his 
consulate,  the  inadequate  salary  attached  to  it  being 
only  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  the  care  and  development  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  of  which  he  became 
director  and  one  of  its  trustees.  No  successor  consul 
was  appointed  and  the  consulate,  in  the  absence  of  any 
American  interests  in  the  island,  was  abolished. 

Religious  fanatics  are  found  everywhere  throughout 
the  East,  and  these,  together  with  another  class  known 
as  mejnoon,  or  fools,  are  held  by  the  common  people  in 
high  veneration. 

The  idiot  and  the  insane  are  supposed  to  be  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  the  Creator.  The  absence  of  reason 
gives  room  for  God's  interference  in  their  behalf,  and 
such  unfortunates  are  kindly  treated  and  allowed  to  go 
at  large.  What  they  say  is  listened  to  by  the  people  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  communications  from  the  spirit 
world,  and  they  are  allowed  great  latitude  in  deport- 
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ment,  which  would  not  be  permitted  to  sane  people. 
Strange  freaks  and  antics  result  from  the  custom,  for 
they  push  themselves  into  every  available  place  and  take 
every  possible  liberty,  sometimes  violating  all  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  propriety  and  good  order.  They  seldom 
prove  violent  to  the  extent  of  wounding  or  killing,  and 
it  may  be  that  this  open  air  treatment,  and  the  absence 
of  chains  and  punishment  contain  a  valuable  lesson  for 
more  civilized  nations  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Among  notables  in  Palestine  was  Miss  Livermore,  of 
Boston,  the  quaint,  the  weird  "holy  woman"  who  had 
come  there  on  a  pilgrimage.  With  her  saintly  expres- 
sion, her  white  kerchief  crossed  on  her  breast,  her  hon- 
eyed accents  and  her  eloquence,  she  seemed  to  be  all 
that  she  claimed,  a  prophetess,  a  chosen  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  conversion  of  the  peo- 
ple. She  talked  much  on  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and 
of  the  workings  of  Providence  which  she  said,  with  that 
wonderful  smile  of  hers,  would  specially  protect  her 
from  famine,  war  and  pestilence,  and  even  from  the 
fanaticism  of  the  natives.  When  calling,  with  great 
solemnity,  she  stood  before  each  of  us  and  gave  us  Bibli- 
cal names.  Mrs.  Barclay  was  deeply  impressed  and  I 
think  from  that  time  stood  in  great  awe  of  her.  After 
this,  she  would  glide  in  and  out  of  the  house  like  a 
spirit,  sometimes  with  blessings,  sometimes  with  anathe- 
mas on  her  lips.  We  found  her  at  home  in  a  room  over- 
looking the  pool  of  Hezekiah.  Being  very  poor  and 
depending  mainly  on  American  travelers  and  residents 
in  Jerusalem  for  her  support,  she  lived  in  the  very  sim- 
plest manner.  But  she  was  proud  of  her  household 
arrangements  and  showed  us  how  completely  her  little 
kitchen  was  hid  from  observation  by  a  curtain  hung  from 
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;m  iron  rod.  This  singular  being  had  worked  or  begged 
her  passage  to  Jerusalem  three  times,  in  the  belief  that  she 
was  ultimately  to  be  crucified  on  Mt.  Zion.  There  was 
a  peculiar  dignity  and  majesty  about  all  her  movements. 
She  was  from  Boston,  and  a  daughter  of  Judge  Liver- 
more,  and  had  a  past  of  great  interest.  She  had  pub- 
licly preached  eloquent  sermons  in  Washington  and  in 
many  of  the  state  capitals.  Whittier  refers  to  her  in 
his  poem,  "Snowbound." 

"What  convent  gate  has  held   its   lock 
Against  the  challenge  of  her  knock!"  etc. 

She  went  about  with  a  trumpet,  in  which  she  shouted 
in  the  ear  of  every  passerby,  "Christ  has  risen  !"  but  of 
course,  those  who  could  not  understand  English  were 
not  much  impressed  with  her  testimony.  Her  hair  had 
been  shorn  when  she  made  her  vow,  and  remained  so. 
What  the  vow  was  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret. 

But  England,  as  well  as  America,  has  furnished  her 
proportion  of  queer  people  who  seem  to  gravitate  toward 
the  Holy  Land.  Amongst  these  was  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, niece  of  Pitt,  the  renowned  prime  minister.  This 
woman  called  herself  a  prophetess  but  was  called  by 
the  Bedouins,  "Queen  of  Palmyra."  She  dressed  in 
oriental  male  attire,  and  was  noted  for  her  many  eccen- 
tricities. She  was  tall  and  stately;  her  air  was  distin- 
guished and  she  was  gifted  in  conversation. 

It  is  said  that  fifty  thousand  Arabs  owned  her  as 
queen,  over  whom  she  exercised  great  power,  and  it  was 
her  custom  to  give  a  daily  ration  of  coffee  and  tobacco 
to  a  great  number  of  them.  It  was  her  habit  to  sit  up 
all  night  smoking  and  reading,  devoting  the  day  to  sleep ; 
her  life  was  spent  in  great  seclusion,  almost  her  only 
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recreation  being  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  and  occasionally 
horseback  exercise.  The  Orientals  cherish  for  the  mem- 
ory of  this  singular  woman  the  highest  reverence  and 
respect,  which  may  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that 
she  exerted  great  influence  not  only  over  wandering 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  but  over  the  surrounding  governors 
and  pashas. 

The  daring  and  chivalrous  spirit  which  inspired  Lady 
Hester  during  the  first  years  of  her  residence  in  the  East, 
failed  to  sustain  her  in  the  last  years  of  her  life.  She 
became  nervous  and  dispirited,  and  extremely  supersti- 
tious, which  was  evinced  in  the  great  confidence  she 
placed  in  an  old  astrologer  and  magician  who  was  her 
frequent  guest.  Her  aversion  to  the  English  was  one 
of  her  peculiarities,  as  she  would  never  admit  them  to 
her  house  if  it  was  possible  to  avoid  an  interview.  Her 
reason  for  this  was  that  they  wrote  letters  to  England 
misrepresenting  and  slandering  her.  She  felt  particu- 
larly aggrieved  at  the  misrepresentations  of  Lamartine, 
and  the  sneering  comments  and  advice  of  one  of  her  own 
countrymen. 

She  possessed  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  was  an 
admirable  horsewoman.  On  one  occasion  she  was  pur- 
sued by  a  hostile  Bedouin  chief  for  fifteen  hours  through 
the  desert.  He  afterwards  acknowledged  to  the  "Queen 
of  Palmyra,"  when  she  demanded  of  him  in  an  authori- 
tative tone  how  he  dared  to  pursue  her,  that  he  knew 
her  rank,  and  was  aware  that  had  he  captured  so  illus- 
trious a  person  he  would  have  obtained  a  large  ransom. 
Her  speed  had  entirely  distanced  him. 

Many  mementos  of  her  are  preserved  by  the  Arabs. 
She  presented  to  a  great  sheikh,  among  other  things,  an 
autograph  letter,  in  which  she  directed  him  to  demand 
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a  thousand  piastres  of  every  traveler  who  visits  Palmyra. 
He  never  fails  to  enforce  this  demand,  and  displays  it 
to  the  English  traveler  with  the  additional  remark  that 
the  great  lady,  the  Queen,  said  that  English  travelers 
were  rich,  and  ought  to  pay  well  for  seeing  Palmyra. 

Tli ere  was  none  present  at  her  death  except  the  occu- 
pants of  her  palace,  consisting  of  about  forty  servants, 
who,  having  watched  her  last  expiring  breath,  plundered 
the  palace  and  made  good  their  escape.  Shortly  after- 
wards Mr.  Moore,  the  British  Consul  General  at  Beirut, 
and  Dr.  Thompson,  an  American  missionary,  went  to  the 
palace,  sought  the  forsaken  corpse,  and  buried  it  in  that 
part  of  the  garden  which  had  been  a  favorite  resort  of 
this  mysterious  woman.  Strange  to  say,  her  worthless 
servants  left  untouched  all  the  ornaments  upon  her  per- 
son except  her  watch,  which  was  taken  by  a  little  girl 
whom  she  had  adopted.  Broken  fountains,  ruined  col- 
onnades, now  covered  with  rank  weeds,  form  the  sad 
picture  of  her  abandoned  home. 

At  Damascus  resided  another  English  woman,  Lady 
Digby,  who  wielded  a  powerful  influence  among  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert,  Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune, 
Lady  Ellenborough,  once  a  favorite  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  after  her  fall  and  divorce  the  wife  of  an 
Austrian  nobleman  and  then  of  a  Greek  prince,  estab- 
lished herself  in  Damascus  many  years  ago.  Here  she 
prevailed  upon  a  noted  Bedouin  chief  to  send  his  wives 
to  the  desert  and  to  marry  and  live  with  her  in  Damas- 
cus. They  spent  their  winters  in  town  and  their  sum- 
mers in  the  desert,  where  she  visited  the  former  wives 
of  the  sheikh,  taking  with  her  many  beautiful  presents 
to  appease  their  wrath  and  jealousy.  There  she  has 
been  seen  habited  in  the  one  loose  robe  of  the  sandy 
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waste,  barefooted  and  bareheaded.  But  on  returning  to 
Damascus  she  resumed  her  richer  and  more  elaborate 
garb.  She  lived  in  good  English  style  in  Damascus,  still 
retaining,  among  other  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  a 
French  maid.  Her  constant  attendance  upon  protestant 
worship  gave  travelers  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
her ;  and  being  a  majestic  woman  in  appearance,  and 
still  retaining  the  beaux  rests  or  traces  of  a  wondrous 
beauty,  she  always  excited  attention  and  inquiry.  She 
had  her  marriage  with  the  Sheikh  legalized  by  the  Cadi 
of  Damascus,  and  recorded  in  the  British  Consulate  and 
recognized  by  the  American  missionaries.  Her  lord  and 
master,  sheikh  Miguel,  possessed  nothing  either  in  face 
or  figure  to  attract  a  woman  of  cultivated  taste.  Small 
in  stature,  darker  than  a  mulatto,  with  small,  black 
eyes,  and  walking  with  the  swaggering  gait  of  the 
Bedouin,  he  disappointed  everyone  who  saw  him. 

Colonel  Churchill,  a  descendant  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, lived  on  the  Lebanon  for  many  years  and 
married  a  native  woman ;  but  he  retained  his  Christian 
religion,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Lebanon  and  a  life 
of  Abd  el  Kader.  Several  Frenchmen,  some  of  noble 
blood,  have  made  Syria  their  home,  and  many  Euro-' 
peans  have  entered  the  Turkish  service.  Our  own  John 
Paul  Jones  was  once  an  admiral  in  the  Turkish  navy. 
The  Turkish  authorities  are  equally  tolerant  of  all 
creeds  so  long  as  their  votaries  do  not  attempt  to  con- 
vert Moslems  from  their  own  religion.  In  such  a  land, 
it  seems  natural  if  not  easy  to  be  devout.  I  took  to 
writing  hymns  myself  for  a  time,  before  my  vacation. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  dwelt  long  in  Palestine,  fasci- 
nated with  the  glories  of  Solomon,  "the  half  of  which 
had  not  been  told"  her.     Beersheba,  a  district  of  that 
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province,  still  bears  her  name,  and  the  book  lately  pub- 
lished as  a  translation  of  a  celebrated  manuscript  greatly 
revered  in  her  country,  entitled,  "Magda,  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,"  makes  a  quaint  and  curious  addition  to  our 
oriental  library.  Semiramis  of  Babylonia,  Zenobia  of 
Palmyra,  Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  and  Lady  Isabel  Burton, 
are  still  names  to  conjure  by  in  histor}'  and  romance 
relating  to  women  of  the  East,  and  when  we  add  to  these 
the  names  of  Judith,  Miriam,  Rachel,  Rebecca,  Ruth, 
Esther,  Mary,  and  Martha,  we  have  a  list  of  women 
whose  names  will  go  down  to  posterity,  as  examples  to 
the  suffragists  and  suffragettes  of  modern  times  who 
desire  to  take  part  in  government  and  legislation,  as 
well  as  to  such  as  may  prefer  the  more  quiet,  domestic 
life  of  the  home. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PROMOTION  AND  VISIT  TO  AMERICA 

18G6-7 

I  have  found  to-day,  in  looking  over  a  trunk  full  of 
old  papers,  memorabilia  from  the  East,  a  memorial  to 
Congress  signed  by  American  residents  in  Syria,  dated 
December,  1866,  which  sets  forth  their  estimate  of  my 
consular  duties  and  responsibilities. 

It  did  not  receive  consideration  it  merited — prob- 
ably because  they  were  too  far  distant  and  too  little 
skilled  in  the  art  of  lobbying,  and  were  not  vigorously 
represented  before  the  committees  on  appropriations 
in  the  House  and  Senate  at  Washington.  Congress  was 
sufficiently  impressed  by  the  memorial  and  willingly 
raised  the  rank  of  the  consulate  to  that  of  consulate 
general  and  the  title  of  the  consul  to  that  of  consul 
general,  but  failed  to  make  any  increase  in  the  salary 
attached  to  the  office  which  logically  corresponded  with 
the  increase  of  expenses.  The  promotion  was  therefore, 
financially,  an  empty  honor,  and  made  it  all  the  more 
necessary  for  the  new  consul  general  to  look  about  him 
for  adequate  means  to  support  and  educate  a  growing 
family.  The  tenure  of  office  in  those  days  was  most 
insecure,  it  having  been  customary  for  each  president 
in  turn  to  appoint  his  own  friends  or  the  friends  of  his 
friends.     Every    change    of     administration    therefore 

brought  about  a  change  of  consuls.     There  was  no  con- 
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sular  system  in  those  clays  which  promised  a  career.  I 
had  already  served  during  a  most  unusual  term  of  nine 
years,  and  that  fact  in  itself  made  the  office  I  filled  a 
promising  field  of  labor.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
practical  politics,  I  had  lived  long  enough  on  an  official 
salary,  and  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  give  way  to 
some  hungry  office  seeker  who  had  done  some  partisan 
work  in  rounding  up  votes  for  his  congressman. 

I  made  no  personal  effort  for  increase  of  pay.  If  I 
had  written  to  my  good  uncle,  Judge  Burges,  at  Provi- 
dence, to  go  to  Washington  and  work  for  it,  he  might 
have  used  a  vacation  from  his  judicial  duties  in  per- 
sonal application  at  Washington ;  but  my  ideals  required 
me  to  await  recognition  of  any  merit  of  mine  acquired 
by  activity  or  seniority,  and  not  to  push  personally  any 
application  made  by  others  on  my  behalf.  Besides,  I 
felt  that  I  had  only  done  my  duty.  I  also  felt  that 
I  had  rendered  an  equivalent  for  my  salary,  so  that  we 
were  quits  in  case  Uncle  Sam  should  send  some  bachelor 
appointee  who  could  afford  to  do  the  work  of  the  office 
equally  well  on  what  now  seemed  to  be  an  inadequate 
salary.  I,  therefore,  devoted  every  spare  moment  to 
complete  my  law  studies,  that  on  my  replacement  by  a 
new  appointee  I  might  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
my  chosen  profession.  I  knew  that  there  were  many 
applicants  for  my  place,  from  newspaper  reports  and 
the  tales  of  travelers. 

Mr.  Israel  H.  Diehl,  an  author  and  a  newspaper  man, 
husband  of  Mrs.  Anna  Diehl,  also  a  writer  of  some  note, 
while  in  Beirut  on  his  way  to  some  small  consular  post 
farther  East,  told  me  that  he  had  applied  for  the  Beirut 
consulate,  and  had  gone  to  Secretary  Seward  with  two 
congressmen  to  urge  his  appointment.     They  had  used 
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the  argument  that  I  had  been  appointed  by  a  democratic 
President,  and  that  having  filled  the  place  for  nine 
years  I  had  long  overstayed  my  time  and  that  I  should 
give  way  to  one  who  had  been  of  service  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  To  this,  Mr.  Diehl  in  frank  good  nature 
told  me  that  Secretary  Seward  brought  his  fist  down 
heavily  on  his  desk  and  with  animation  most  unusual  to 
him,  declared  that  if  the  Angel  Gabriel  came  down  as 
an  applicant  for  the  place,  he  could  not  get  it  as  long  as 
Johnson  was  willing  to  remain  in  Syria. 

When  our  minister  resident  telegraphed  me  from 
Constantinople  that  the  Senate  had  raised  my  grade  to 
that  of  consul  general,  I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands 
and  asked  for  " leave  of  absence"  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  years,  owing  to  my  unwillingness  to 
travel  in  Europe  or  to  go  home  without  my  family,  and 
my  pecuniary  inability  to  take  them  with  me.  And  so, 
after  arranging  with  Vice  Consul  Thompson  to  serve  as 
acting  consul  general  during  my  absence,  we  set  sail 
for  America  by  water  via  Alexandria  and  Liverpool, 
taking  with  us  one  of  the  distressed  and  disappointed 
Jaffa  colonists,  who  was  willing  to  aid  in  caring  for  our 
children  in  consideration  for  her  passage  money  to  New 
York,  which  I  gladly  paid.  Our  journey  was  unevent- 
ful and  I  was  able  to  visit  my  widowed  mother,  then 
living  at  Pocasset,  Mass.,  where  my  father  had  died  in 
1862.  Two  days  after  he  had  preached  his  last  sermon, 
he  died  of  angina  pectoris,  contracted  in  the  war,  and 
his  monument  stands  on  a  hillside  which  looks  out  upon 
the  sea  on  one  side  and  upon  his  church  and  parish  on 
the  other. 

Soon  after,  my  wife  and  children  went  to  Virginia 
to  her  parents  and  other  relatives,  and  I  went  to  Wash- 
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ington,  where  I  remained  several  weeks  renewing  old 
friendships  and  completing  my  preparations  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  My  admission  was  on  motion  of  Wm. 
II.  Bradley,  Jr.,  whose  law  books  I  had  used  in  my 
studies  ten  years  prior,  and  the  judge,  D.  K.  Carter, 
who  ordered  my  name  to  be  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  court  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  had 
only  to  be  reminded  that  I  had  once  acted  as  his  private 
secretary  when  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio, 
to  arouse  a  kindly  feeling  on  his  part,  when  passing 
upon  the  motion  for  my  admission.  I  doubt  if  my  legal 
equipment  was  adequate  at  that  time  to  enable  me  to 
practise  creditably  before  his  court,  but  on  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's assurance  that  I  had  been  a  law  student  in  his 
office  in  1857-8  and  that  I  had  been  a  consular  judge 
for  nine  years  in  the  Orient,  to  which  post  I  was  soon 
to  return  as  consul  general,  the  Court  exercised  the 
discretionary  power,  greatly  to  my  satisfaction.  The 
way  then  became  opened  for  a  new  career  at  home. 

It  occurred  to  me  and  my  four  brothers  then  gathered 
in  Washington  that  it  would  be  well  worth  an  effort  to 
get  Jack,  the  youngest,  to  join  us  and  go  a-fishing  and 
boating  and  swimming  together  at  the  old  ponds  and 
places  of  our  boyhood;  but  he  was  in  command  of  an 
army  post  in  Florida  and  could  not  get  away. 

So  I  went  to  the  War  Department  to  see  what  could 
be  done.  I  sent  in  my  card  to  the  great  captain,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  then  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  acting  as 
Secretary  of  War.  I  was  admitted  and  asked  to  sit 
down.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  out  of  the  country 
nine  years  and  was  now  on  my  first  vacation.  My 
father  had  died  in  1862,  and  my  youngest  brother  had 
been  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  of  volunteers  at  the 
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very  early  age  of  sixteen;  that  he  had  served  through 
the  Civil  War  and  many  of  the  Indian  wars  and  that 
only  his  presence  in  Washington  was  needed  for  a  family 
reunion  of  the  surviving  members ;  that  my  friends  were 
out  of  town,  and  I  had  no  one  to  introduce  me  and  no 
''pull"  of  any  kind,  but  if  he  could  see  any  way  in 
which  he  could  authorize  Lieutenant  Johnson  to  come 
north  at  that  time  it  would  give  us  all  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  give  me  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
six  years  or  more  of  army  service  had  done  for  the  boy 
I  last  saw  in  short  trousers.  The  General  listened, 
heard  all  I  had  to  say  without  any  responsive  expression 
in  that  grave  face  of  his.  I  did  not  know  whether  he 
would  make  his  refusal  gracious  or  disagreeable.  He 
struck  a  bell  on  his  table  and  said  to  the  orderly  who 
came,  "  General  Badeau."  In  another  moment  General 
Bacleau  entered  and  saluted  his  chief  and  awaited  or- 
ders. "Telegraph  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  Lieuten- 
ant Johnson  to  come  north  to  see  his  brother.'  I 
thanked  General  Grant  and  retired.  When  my  brother 
arrived  and  joined  our  party  he  told  us  of  the  reception 
at  his  post  of  General  Grant's  order,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  ever  known  in  the  army — for  instead  of  going 
through  the  customary  official  channels  of  transmission,' 
it  had  gone  to  him  direct,  and  he  was  asked  all  along 
the  route  to  Washington  by  his  army  friends,  "how  is 
the  brother  that  General  Grant  is  interested  in?" 

We  had  a  group  picture  taken  in  1867,  another  in 
1887.  The  third  group  taken  in  1907  was  a  smaller  one ; 
it  contained  but  five  of  the  brothers,  the  youngest,  who 
came  north  "to  see  his  brother,"  had  died  while  in 
command  of  a  post  at  St.  Louis,  the  senior  captain  of 
cavalry  in  the  United  States  Army.     His  three  sons  are 
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now  cavalry  officers.  Our  next  picture  will  contain 
three  of  the  old  group.1  Lorenzo  died  in  1906  while 
President  of  the  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  and  Northern  R. 
R.  Co.,  leaving  a  son  who  is  a  lawyer  in  Chicago,  and 
James  died  in  1007  while  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  after  having  filled  pas- 
torates at  Rutland,  Vermont,  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
at  Chicago,  lie  left  two  sons,  one  now  in  charge  of 
construction  of  new  Mexican  railways,  and  another, 
Burges  Johnson,  now  a  publisher  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  very  kind  to 
me;  and  by  his  repeated  invitations  to  dinner  to  meet 
the  foreign  ministers  and  ambassadors,  and  Americans 
who  were  then  prominently  before  the  country  greatly 
enhanced  the  pleasure  and  value  of  my  vacation,  which 
he  was  good  enough  to  say  I  had  fully  earned.  I  did 
not  feel  entitled  by  my  own  rank  in  the  service  to  meet 
him  at  his  own  table  and  so  many  people  of  so  much 
national  and  international  distinction,  but  Mr.  Seward, 
with  the  tact  for  which  he  was  renowned,  made  me  feel 
more  at  home  by  saying  that,  as  he  did  not  speak  French, 
he  would  feel  obliged  if  I  would  take  in  to  dinner  such 
of  the  ladies  of  the  foreign  legation  as  did  not  under- 
stand English  and  talk  to  and  interpret  for  them  as 
much  of  the  dinner  table  talk  as  might  be  interesting 
to  them.  This  was  fun  for  me  generally,  but  sometimes 
I  found  it  not  a  little  embarrassing  to  put  into  accept- 
able French  some  of  the  broad  allusions,  anecdotes  and 
bon  mots  permitted  among  Europeans,  that  flashed  across 
the  table  and  produced  such  laughter  that  I  was  kept 
very  busy,  and  I  sometimes  balked  at  a  too  literal  trans- 
lation.    In  fact  my  puritanical  French  was  limited  in 

i  The  group  of  three  was  taken  in  Washington  in  1909. 
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certain  directions  and  I  had  to  use  roundabout  phrases 
and  sometimes  I  fear  with  too  little  success.  However 
I  did  better  than  one  of  our  former  ministers  to  France, 
whose  incipient  and  miscellaneous  French  was  used  to 
express  his  cautious  cordiality  in  responding  to  a  request 
of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said: 

"Monsieur  le  Minister,  je  voudrais  si  je  coudrais,  mais 
je  suis  tres  sorry  que  je  cant." 

One  day  after  dinner  Mr.  Seward  chatted  with  me  in 
such  a  friendly  way  that  I  ventured  to  ask  him  about 
the  murderous  attack  made  on  him  in  the  house  where 
we  were  sitting  the  night  when  President  Lincoln  was 
shot.  He  was  good  enough  to  describe  the  assault,  and 
the  wounds  he  received  from  his  would-be  assassin, 
while  in  bed  from  his  severe  carriage  accident,  dislocated 
shoulder,  broken  jaw  and  ribs,  and  then  led  me  across 
the  room  to  where  his  son,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  was  sitting,  saying,  "Fred,  let  Mr.  Johnson  see 
your  head.'  Lifting  the  silken  skull  cap  from  his  son's 
head,  he  showed  me  a  hole  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  white,  possibly  a  metallic  film  cov- 
ered the  brain,  but  at  the  moment  I  thought  it  was  the 
brain  itself  that  was  exposed.  The  wound  was  made  as 
the  son  rushed  to  his  father's  defense,  with  the  handle 
of  the  pistol  with  which  the  escaping  conspirator  was 
armed  for  his  own  protection. 

Senator  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire  was  present  and 
the  topics  of  public  interest  then  discussed  deepened  the 
impression  I  received  on  these  hospitable  occasions. 
Secretary  Seward  was  almost  informal  at  his  own  table. 
I  was  very  properly  awed  and  impressed  by  these  great 
ones,  and  therefore  surprised  when  a  card  was  handed 
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the  Secretary,  who  said,  "Bring  him  in."  A  man  not 
in  evening  dress  and  very  plain  in  appearance,  entered 
the  dining-room,  and  in  response  to  the  Secretary's  salu- 
tation of  "Hello,  Brown,"  approached  and  spoke  to  the 
Secretary  in  a  low  tone,  and  then  retired.  It  proved 
to  be  not  "Brown,"  but  "Baron,"  the  German  Am- 
bassador, who  cut  red  tape  in  this  astounding  fashion. 
It  was  in  this  way,  however,  that  our  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  kept  up  pleasant  relations  with  the  for- 
eign legations  and  embassies  in  Washington  with  true 
Republican  simplicity. 

Later  on,  I  obtained  an  extension  of  my  leave  for 
another  three  months,  but  before  that  time  expired,  Mr. 
Seward  asked  me  if  I  would  forego  a  part  of  my  leave 
and  hasten  back  to  Syria  to  lessen  the  scandal  caused 
by  the  utter  failure  and  collapse  of  the  Jaffa  Colony, 
composed  originally  of  Americans  from  the  Indian  River 
country  in  Maine,  as  the  remaining  colonists  were  out  on 
the  streets  begging  for  their  daily  bread. 

I  had  previously  of  my  own  initiative  sent  home  all 
who  were  willing  to  return  to  America,  and  Mr.  Seward 
said  if  the  remainder  could  be  persuaded  to  return  on 
funds  to  be  advanced  by  me,  he  would  undertake  to 
see  that  I  was  reimbursed  from  the  contingent  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  his  department  or  in  some  other  way. 
In  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  the  Secre- 
tarv  said  that  no  colonization  scheme  from  the  West 
to  the  East  could  hope  to  succeed,  none  had  succeeded, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things,  success  could  only  be  ex- 
pected on  the  westward  movement.  He  did  not  quote, 
"westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  but 
that  was  evidently  his  meaning ;  that  movements  of  emi- 
gration always  followed  the  sun — as  he  had  gone  west- 
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ward  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  as  California  and 
many  other  states  had  been  settled  by  the  "forty 
niners"  or  by  the  families  in  prairie  schooners,  from 
the  eastern  states,  I  accorded  my  hearty  consent  to 
his  views  without  mentioning  those  who  went  east  from 
Rome  about  100  B.  C.  to  relieve  the  stress  of  over-pop- 
ulation in  Rome  and  to  aid  in  holding  the  east  and  to 
acquire  such  of  its  riches  as  its  legionaries  and  emigrants 
could  grasp.  But  even  they  ultimately  failed  to  estab- 
lish themselves  permanently. 

The  Secretary  was  probably  right.  At  any  rate  in 
loyalty  to  my  chief,  I  accepted  his  view,  and  returned 
to  my  post  at  the  earliest  practical  moment,  but  I  went 
without  my  family,  who  remained  another  year  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

During  my  vacation  I  visited  friends  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  and  owing  to  my  oriental  ex- 
periences I  was  frequently  invited  to  address  audiences 
and  to  write  articles  on  subjects  pertaining  to  Syria, 
Palestine  and  the  politics  of  Europe  relating  to  Turkey 
— "the  sick  man  of  Europe" — and  I  had  opportunity  to 
see  many  men  prominent  in  various  walks  of  life.  A  visit 
to  the  estate  of  General  Goodloe,  and  of  his  son,  Cassius 
Clay  Goodloe,  of  Kentucky,  and  their  friends  near  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  and  to  the  regent  of  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity (where  I  occupied  the  room  at  Ashland,  Henry 
Clay's  old  residence,  from  which  Vice  President  Breck- 
enridge  escaped  when  sought  for  by  the  Federal  troops), 
enabled  me  to  see  much  of  interest  in  that  region  of 
blue  grass,  handsome  men  and  horses,  beautiful  women 
and  fine  scenery,  which  combined  to  make  that  patriotic 
state,  which  never  seceded,  one  of  great  interest, 

My  visit  to  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  enabled  me  to 
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rejoin  my  family,  where  I  found  them  happy  and  in- 
terested in  passing  events.  Dr.  Barclay,  my  father-in- 
law,  had  relinquished  his  mission  at  Jerusalem  as  im- 
practicable at  that  time  and  had  accepted  a  professor- 
ship in  Bethany  College,  an  institution  founded  by  Al- 
exander Campbell,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  religious  or- 
ganization known  in  the  South  and  West  as  the  Cainp- 
bellite  Church,  but  generally  called  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples — I  say  organization,  for  its  members  did  not 
like  the  word  denomination.  They  labored  for  the  union 
of  all  churches,  and  the  dropping  of  all  denominational 
names  and  of  all  sectarian  differences  not  involving 
conscientious  scruples.  They  hoped,  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  old  names,  of  preaching  from  texts,  and  of 
formulated  creeds,  to  unite  all  Christendom  in  one 
Christian  Church,  which  should  come  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Christ,  that  all  Christians  should  be  one  ''as 
He  and  the  Father  were  one."  That  very  interesting 
body  of  believers  are  increasing  year  by  year,  in  num- 
bers gathered  not  only  from  the  outside  world  but  also 
from  members  of  other  churches  who  desire  to  promote 
a  basis  for  general  union  and  cooperation  on  the  single 
profession  ''that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
Smaller  efforts  along  this  line  are  being  made  to  unite 
those  Protestant  denominations  most  in  sympathy  with 
each  other;  but  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  that  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  Attorney  General  Black,  Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
Clean  and  many  other  prominent  men  were  identified 
with — that  progressive  body  as  organized  by  Alexander 
Campbell  and  his  associates,  with  its  numerous  colleges, 
church  publications  and  missions — is  still  the  leader  in 
the  growing  movement  for  a  united  Christendom. 
The  rolling  scenery  about  Bethany  is  beautiful  and 
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attractive  because  of  its  hills,  its  lovely  walks  and  drives 
— twelve  miles  away  the  city  of  Wheeling  is  near  enough 
for  shopping  purposes  and  excursions  and  I  know  of 
no  country  college  town  better  adapted  for  rest  and  re- 
cuperation— long  may  it  thrive. 

While  in  Washington  I  saw  much  of  Senator  Sum- 
ner, sometimes  sitting  by  him  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
his  invitation  and  at  his  house,  which  afterwards  be- 
came part  of  the  Arlington  Hotel.  I  had  many  con- 
versations which  I  shall  always  remember. 

On  one  occasion  he  introduced  to  me  the  colored  state 
senator  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  moved  to  expunge 
the  resolutions  of  censure  which  had  so  greatly  pained 
and  mortified  him.  Their  conversation  was  full  of  in- 
terest, as  it  recalled  the  murderous  assault  made  on 
him  ten  years  ago  in  the  Senate  chamber  by  Brooks  and 
Keith  of  South  Carolina.  At  another  time,  while  he 
was  correcting  the  galley  proof  of  a  new  volume  of  his 
orations,  I  rose  to  shorten  my  call,  but  he  held  me  while 
my  hand  was  on  the  door  knob  with  questions  about 
Abd  el  Kader,  Lady  Ellenboro,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
and  other  people  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  East. 

His  rooms  were  hung  with  pictures  and  engravings 
of  persons  and  places  of  interest ;  his  library  and  living 
room  on  the  upper  floor,  the  door  itself,  and  all  the  way 
downstairs,  were  covered  with  pictures  everywhere  that 
the  eye  could  rest.  He  lived  a  lonely  life,  though  a  very 
busy  one,  and  I  think  he  prolonged  our  conversations 
not  so  much  because  I  interested  him  in  accounts  of  ori- 
ental life  and  people  as  because  he  clung  to  companion- 
ship of  those  who  did  not  affront  his  dignity  while  con- 
tributing something  of  the  human  element  to  his  daily 
experience. 
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It  was  my  sad  duty  later,  on  March  11,  1867,  when 
at  last  he  lay  dying  after  three  days  of  suffering  with 
angina  pectoris,  to  go  with  a  carriage  to  bring  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland,  to  the  Sena- 
tor's house.  When  Senator  Carl  Schurz,  who  was  a 
good  friend  and  a  great  admirer  of  Sumner  and  was 
then  at  his  bedside,  knew  for  what  purpose  I  was  going 
out,  he  followed  me  to  the  door  and  said  solemnly,  "If 
the  chaplain  intends  to  say  prayers  for  the  dying,  he 
should  use  the  rooms  on  the  floor  below,  so  that  the  last 
moments  of  Mr.  Sumner  should  not  be  harassed  or  dis- 
turbed with  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  death" — and 
it  was  so.  I  found  the  chaplain  in  his  house  preparing 
his  sermon  for  the  coming  Sunday,  for  he  received  me 
in  his  study,  and,  accepting  the  call,  he  laid  aside  his 
manuscript  and  accompanied  me  and  held,  as  General 
Schurz  had  requested,  the  service  of  prayer  on  the  lower 
floor.  I  felt  like  demurring  to  this  as  I  knew  that  Gen- 
eral Schurz  was  not  a  churchman,  or  so  far  as  I  knew, 
an  attendant  at  religious  services  on  Sundays,  and  I 
did  know  that  Senator  Sumner  was  a  religious  man,  for 
I  had  sat  with  him  in  his  pew  in  the  Unitarian  Church 
and  heard  sermons  by  Thomas  Starr  King,  then  the 
pastor  of  that  church,  and  by  Moncure  D.  Conway,  who 
was  then  an  officiating  clergyman. 

Senator  Sumner  knew  he  was  dying ;  he  sent  messages 
to  his  absent  friends :  ' '  Give  my  love  to  Emerson,  who 
had  the  whitest  soul  I  ever  knew." 

Emerson  had  called  Sumner  "the  conscience  of  the 
Senate. ' '  I  think  he  would  have  enjoyed  religious  serv- 
ices on  the  day  he  died  if  they  could  have  been  conducted 
according  to  his  own  liking,  but  General  Schurz  prob- 
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ably  feared  some  ruffling  effect  from  one  not  known  to 
be  entirely  congenial  to  him.  Possibly  he  was  right, 
but  as  I  looked  upon  the  great  senator  as  he  drew  near 
his  end,  I  wondered  why  a  great  intellect  should  cease 
to  act  and  fade  away  into  seeming  inaction. 

He  was  one  of  the  three  men  I  have  known  for  whom 
I  have  felt  great  respect,  sympathy  and  affection.  Each 
of  the  three  was  greatly  different  from  the  other  two, 
and  yet  they  had  certain  elements  in  common,  entire 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
enlisted,  complete  consecration  to  what  they  believed 
to  be  their  duty  and  a  whole  hearted  sincerity  of  soul 
that  nothing  but  death  could  turn  aside.  Each  had  the 
gift  of  friendship,  a  generous  attitude  toward  their  fel- 
low men,  without  any  of  that  egotism  which  kills  social 
hospitality,  and  an  unyielding  determination  to  culti- 
vate the  best  gifts  to  the  highest  ends. 

Sumner  was  a  serious  soul;  I  never  heard  him  laugh 
or  tell  a  funny  story.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  had  a  sense 
of  humor.  The  other  two  were  men  of  fine  wit,  as 
highly  appreciative  of  a  good  story  as  Lincoln,  and  as 
patriotic,  but  mirth  was  as  natural  to  them  as  to  chil- 
dren and  as  harmless — serving  as  a  preservative  and  a 
shield. 

My  brother  Lorenzo,  who  had  served  through  the 
Civil  War  in  the  paymaster's  department,  had  studied 
law  and  was  awaiting  his  opportunity  for  a  new  de- 
parture. He  had  not  been  abroad,  and  when  I  offered 
to  obtain  for  him  an  appointment  in  the  consular  serv- 
ice with  a  designation  to  serve  as  consular  clerk  with 
me  at  Beirut,  he  accepted  and  joined  me  soon  after  my 
return  to  Syria.     (When  I  resigned  my  office  as  Con- 
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sul  General  in  1870  and  retired  from  the  service  to  prac- 
tise law  in  New  York,  the  Government  was  good  enough 
to  appoint  him  as  consul  general  in  my  place.) 

Tli is  was  a  relief  to  me,  as  I  was  now  able  to  send 
him  on  missions  to  Damascus,  Jerusalem  and  other 
points  within  my  jurisdiction  and  to  remain  at  my  offi- 
cial residence  at  Beirut  for  other  service  and  for  such 
other   emergencies   as  might   arise. 

An  opportunity  soon  offered  for  sending  him  to 
Damascus  to  protect  the  interests  of  two  Americans  who 
were  in  jail  there  for  complicity  in  an  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  Arab  tribes  of  the  desert  in  a  revolt  against  the 
Turkish  Government — a  foolish  scheme,  foolishly  en- 
gineered and  foolishly  wrecked. 

It  seems  that  an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune  reputed  to 
have  high  connections  and  influence  in  England,  con- 
ceived a  scheme  to  set  up  an  Arabian  kingdom  through 
a  proposed  union  of  Bedouin  tribes  in  1868,  and  three 
men,  O'Reilly,  Canfield  and  Romer  Bey,  landed  from  a 
yacht  near  Tripoli,  a  six  pounder  and  small  arms,  and 
found  their  way  across  the  Lebanon  ranges  to  the  desert 
south  of  Damascus  without  discovery  by  Turkish  offi- 
cials. While  making  their  way  to  Arab  camps,  and 
before  gathering  under  their  standard  any  considerable 
number  of  detached  and  outcast  Bedouins,  they  passed 
a  convoy  of  Arabs  and  soldiers,  who  were  escorting  the 
hareem,  or  wives,  of  a  local  governor,  on  their  way  to 
Damascus.  The  women  were  riding  on  camels  in  the 
tahut  dewan — the  Pullman  car  of  the  country  for  women 
of  distinction,  with  all  curtains  closed.  In  passing,  how- 
ever, curiosity  of  the  Pasha's  women  induced  them  to 
pull  the  curtains  aside  and  a  beautiful  young  Circassian 
let  her  veil  fall  in  such  way  as  to  show  her  face  and 
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form.  Col.  O  'Reilly,  while  armed  to  the  teeth  for  fight- 
ing his  foes,  had  no  armor  proof  against  her  charms, 
and  at  once  wheeled  into  line  to  follow  her  to  her  next 
camp  in  the  desert,  Romance  replaced  rebellion  in  his 
chivalric  and  gallant  nature  to  the  extent  of  arousing 
the  guards  of  the  hareem  into  angry  expostulation  and 
later  on  to  armed  intervention.  It  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  O'Reilly,  his  two  American  lieutenants,  and  of 
their  arms  and  equipment.  They  were  placed  in  the 
filthy  prison  at  Damascus  to  await  trial  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  foment  rebellion  and  offensive  behavior 
in  the  matter  of  pasha's  wives  en  route. 

My  brother  attended  the  investigation  on  behalf  of 
the  imprisoned  Americans  and  conferred  with  them  in 
their  prison  as  to  their  defense.  He  found  they  had 
been  confined  in  separate  rooms,  not  too  far  apart  for 
communication  with  each  other  by  taps  on  the  walls  and 
concealed  messages  in  exchanges  of  pipes  and  innocent 
looking  envelopes,  and  that  they  had  no  defense.  Caught 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  flagrante  delicto,  they  could 
only  claim  that  they  were  tourists,  but  as  they  had  no 
passports  and  no  excuse  for  their  six  pounder  they 
could  only  rely  on  pull,  or  such  influence  as  could  be  used 
in  their  behalf. 

Fortunately  we  found  a  way  out  of  this  trouble  by 
pleading  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  a  plea 
which  in  Turkey  is  accepted  for  any  eccentricities. 
They  were  released  as  mejaneen  or  fools  and  when  they 
reached  Beirut  they  wrere  advised  to  leave  the  country 
before  they  recovered  their  sanity.  Romer  Bey,  or  Col- 
onel Romer,  a  naturalized  American,  who  had  fought 
in  our  Civil  War  and  served  later  in  various  smaller 
affairs,  was  so  glad  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his 
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foolishness  thai  he  begged  my  acceptance  of  his  Damas- 
cus  sword  as  a  souvenir  from  a  grateful  countryman. 
I  have  never  heard  of  the  two  Americans  since,  but  the 
rumor  came  to  me  that  Colonel  O'Reilly  had  been  re- 
Leased  through  the  personal  interposition  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  It  was  also  stated  that  Canfield  occupied 
a  consular  position  in  Greece  and  was  a  nephew  of  Gen- 
eral Lewis  Cass,  our  former  Secretary  of  State.  Who 
knows?     (See  Lamartine  on  Arabs.) 

Queer  things  happen  in  the  East — si  non  e  verro  e  ben 
trovato.  There  was  a  precedent  in  the  effort  of  Na- 
poleon to  unite  all  the  Bedouin  Arabs  to  aid  him  in  his 
efforts  to  hold  the  East  as  against  the  English,  but  fail- 
ing in  that  as  in  other  things  at  Jaffa  and  Egypt  the 
scheme  fell  through,  and  for  cause.  The  hand  of  the 
Arab  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  is 
against  him.  The  tribes  are  at  enmity  with  each  other 
and  can  never  combine  because  of  unforgivable  blood 
feuds  and  tribal  contests  for  the  wells  of  the  desert. 
The  clans  are  hostile  and  are  always  plotting  for  their 
mutual  destruction.  The  Turkish  government  knows 
this  and  holds  the  country  with  small  and  distant  gar- 
risons, without  however  being  able  to  collect  taxes  from 
or  to  rely  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  nomadic  tribes. 

Among  the  queer  happenings  in  the  East  during  my 
twelve  year  term  of  office,  was  the  arrival  in  1866,  at 
the  ancient  Joppa,  of  an  American  shipload  of  colonists, 
— one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  women  and  children. 
They  were  dumped  upon  the  beach,  and  lived  in  tents 
until  their  houses,  some  twenty  in  number,  brought  from 
Maine  in  sections  to  the  Holy  Land,  could  be  erected, 
a  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  shore.  They  had  been 
induced  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Adams  (once  an  associate  of  Brig- 
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ham  Young  in  the  Mormon  Church  in  Utah,  but  who 
later  set  up  a  new  church  on  his  own  account)  to  sell 
their  farms  and  close  up  their  business  in  the  region  of 
Indian  River,  Maine,  in  order  to  establish  an  advance 
guard  of  a  colony  to  be  established  in  Palestine ;  a  Zion- 
ist movement  by  people  who  were  not  Jews.  His  argu- 
ments that  prevailed  with  them  were  these : 

1.  Three  crops  could  be  produced  each  year  in  the 
land  that  once  flowed  with  milk  and  honey. 

2.  The  return  of  the  Jews  according  to  prophecy 
would  create  a  boom  in  real  estate. 

3.  The  second  coming  of  Christ  would  require  com- 
fort and  support  from  his  followers  among  the  un- 
friendly Moslems  and  an  "untoward  generation.'  This 
appealed  to  the  pious  and  devout,  as  the  real  estate  pros- 
pect did  to  the  commercial  and  mercenary. 

With  these  motives  these  people  disembarked,  but  by 
the  time  their  houses  were  ready  to  receive  them,  the 
aged,  the  feeble  and  the  infants  who  had  been  unable 
to  endure  the  exposure  to  the  sun  and  to  the  unusual 
environment,  sickened,  and  many  of  them  died. 

They  were  ignorant  of  the  language  and  the  climate 
and  customs  of  the  country.  They  spent  their  money 
for  land,  for  which  they  could  not  read  their  title  clear, 
as  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  hold  land  in  their  own 
names — and  for  seed,  without  regard  to  the  proper  sea- 
son for  planting  and  harvesting. 

Meanwhile  as  their  uncertain  and  inadequate  harvests 
were  maturing,  they  had  no  resources  to  live  upon,  and 
were  reduced  to  great  suffering  and  privations.  Numer- 
ous deaths  occurred.  In  their  disappointment,  they 
quarreled  and  brought  their  dispute  with  their  leader, 
who  was  the  treasurer  of  their  common  funds,  before 
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the  vice  consul  at  Jaffa,  a  Hebrew  Levantine  merchant 
and  banker,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  business 
agent  and  magistrate ;  they  appealed  to  the  consul  at 
Jerusalem,  General  Beauboucher,  a  naturalized  citizen 
who  had  lost  a  leg  in  our  Civil  War.  He  held  his  court 
at  Jaffa,  and  although  he  spoke  English  quite  well,  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth  did  not  predis- 
pose the  colonists  to  accept  his  judgments  as  final.  He 
did  not  wish  to  commit  them  for  contempt  of  court, 
which  they  freely  expressed,  and  very  little  progress 
was  made.  Complaints  were  sent  to  Washington  and 
to  Constantinople  against  him  by  every  steamer,  until 
I  was  requested  to  proceed  to  Jaffa,  as  a  special  com- 
missioner to  hear  and  act  upon  all  matters  in  dispute. 

When  I  returned  to  Syria  in  1867,  at  Mr.  Seward's 
request,  before  the  end  of  my  vacation,  I  revisited  the 
colony  and  remained  for  several  days  among  them  hold- 
ing court  and  settling  their  disputes.  I  visited  each 
family  in  turn  and  attended  services  on  Sunday  in  the 
house  of  their  leader — Adams.  His  discourse,  as  I  re- 
member it,  contained  much  of  violent  denunciation  of 
his  enemies  and  revealed  the  secret  of  his  power  over 
his  flock  in  the  personal  magnetism  he  evidently  pos- 
sessed. He  united  the  energy  and  ecstasy  of  the  pro- 
fessional revivalist  and  campmeeting  preacher  with  the 
arts  of  the  political  leader,  and  if,  as  I  was  assured  was 
the  case,  he  was  gradually  bringing  polygamy  upon  his 
people,  he  was  evidently  using  a  leaf  out  of  the  Mormon 
Bible  in  the  new  revelations  he  claimed  to  receive  from 
time  to  time. 

The  outcome  of  my  last  visit  was  the  settlement  of  all 
disputes  between  consuls  and  colonists  and  their  depar- 
ture for  home  upon  the  acceptance  of  my  offer  to  pro- 
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vide  the  passage  money  to  all  who  would  return  by  the 
next  steamer  or  in  the  near  future.  All  decided  to  go, 
except  Adams  and  his  wife,  and  one  woman,  who  de- 
clared hysterically  she  never,  never  would  desert  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  one  man,  Rollo  Floyd,  whose  pride  pre- 
vented his  acceptance.  He  abandoned  the  colony,  how- 
ever, and  maintained  for  many  years  an  independent 
business  as  a  traveling  courier  through  Palestine  for 
American  and  English  tourists.  He  spoke  the  language 
by  this  time  and  proved  an  acceptable  guide  and  drago- 
man. The  woman  married  a  native  Arab,  and  thereby 
assumed  his  nationality.  I  last  heard  of  Mr.  Adams  in 
an  English  jail  under  charges  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses.  My  advances  were  subsequently  reim- 
bursed from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  normal  conditions  were  soon  reestablished. 

No  other  attempt  within  my  knowledge  has  been  made 
to  colonize  Palestine  by  Americans,  and  I  am  not  in- 
formed as  to  whether  the  hospital  and  farm  established 
at  Jerusalem  by  Judah  Tuoro  of  New  Orleans  is  still  in 
operation. 

Germans  have  been  more  successful  under  a  better 
administration.  Beginning  with  a  small  bit  of  land,  a 
small  number  of  Germans  settled  between  Mt.  Carmel 
and  the  river  Kishon.  No  additions  were  received  until 
employment  was  found  for  them  in  advance  and  every- 
thing made  ready  for  their  coming,  and  the  number  was 
increased  only  as  provident  arrangements  were  per- 
fected. Their  leader  was  appointed  as  consular  agent 
and  he  remains  so  until  now.  But  the  colony  is  still  a 
very  small   one. 

The  Zangwill  Zionist  movement  may  accomplish  much 
under  the  more  liberal  government  of  the  young  Turk 
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party,  hut  the  probability  of  success  in  colonizing 
Mesopotamia  by  means  of  irrigation  throughout  the 
Euphrates  Valley  is  too  problematical  in  view  of  its 
enormous  cost  and  of  the  lack  of  cohesion  among  Jews, 
who  as  a  race  have  not  shown  agricultural  tendencies. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    HITTTTE    INSCRIPTIONS   AND    THE    TARSUS 

SARCOPHAGI'S 

Ix  the  East  the  antiquarian  has  always  a  full  table 
spread  before  him.  lie  may  collect  and  classify  ancient 
coins  and  manuscripts,  or  he  may  explore  and  identify 
historical  sites,  or  hunt  for  and  decipher  inscriptions 
in  prehistoric  characters.  The  fascination  of  this  pur- 
suit will  be  seen  in  my  account  of  an  important  discov- 
ery made  by  Rev.  Mr.  S.  Jessup  and  myself  at  Hamath, 
in  Northern  Syria,  about  which  the  antiquarian  and 
archaeological  societies  are  still  in  full  discussion,  and 
the  great  value  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
clared. 

AVhile  at  Hamath  in  1870  we  came  upon  an  inscrip- 
tion in  unknown  characters  on  stone  built  into  the 
corner  of  a  house  and  in  a  bridge  across  the  Orontes. 
We  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  perfect  impressions  of 
this  and  others  we  subsequently  found,  owing  to  the 
crowding-  about  of  fanatical  Moslems ;  and  the  best  im- 
pressions we  could  secure  were  those  taken  by  a  native 
painter  who  spread  paint  on  the  face  of  each  stone  and 
laid  paper  upon  it  while  wet.  These  were  sufficient  to 
give  a  general  idea. 

My  first  paper  on  the  subject,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Palestine  Exploration  Society  in  July,  1871,  gave 
for  the  first  time  a  facsimile  of  some  of  the  inscriptions. 

Since  the  discussion  as  to  their  origin  and  meaning  com- 
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menced,  other  impressions  and  copies  have  been  made 
by  English  and  American  explorers  and  the  stones  them- 
selves were  finally  taken  by  the  Turkish  Government 
and  placed  in  its  museum  at  Constantinople.  A  score 
or  more  of  books  have  been  published  regarding  the 
Hit  lite  Inscriptions.  But  this  article  of  mine  is  ac- 
knowledged by  most  of  them  as  the  first  paper  printed 
on  the  subject,  and  my  copies,  the  first  made  and  given 
to  the  public. 

In  the  article  I  said,  among  other  things:  "We 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  in  this  vicinity  some 
traces  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  conquerors  who 
ravaged  the  valley  of  the  Orantes,  and  of  their  struggles 
with  the  Hittites  on  this  ancient  battlefield ;  and  of  Solo- 
mon, who  built  stone  cities  in  Hamath,  of  which  Palmyra 
was  one.  But  we  find  nothing  of  the  Palmyrene  on  these 
stones.  The  arrowheaded  characters  are  suggestive  of 
Assournasi-pal.  In  the  inscription  on  the  monolith  of 
Ninroud,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  relating  his 
exploits,  915  B.  C,  he  says:  'In  this  time  I  took  the 
environs  of  Mt.  Lebanon.  I  went  towards  the  great  Sea 
of  Phenicia.  ...  I  received  tributes  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,'  etc. 

"Until  the  interpretation  of  these  mysterious  charac- 
ters shall  be  given,  a  wide  field  is  open  to  conjecture. 
Some  of  the  attempts  at  picture  writing  suggest  the 
Egyptian  system,  which  consists  of  a  certain  number  of 
figures  to  express  letters  or  syllables  and  a  vast  number 
of  ideographic  or  symbolic  forms  to  represent  words. 
Other  characters  represent  Phenician  writing  on  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  .  .  . 

"Now  may  it  not  be  that  in  these  Hamath  inscriptions 
we  have  fallen  upon  a  transition  period,  when  the  Phe- 
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nicians,  or  their  predecessors  in  the  land,  were  using  the 
elements  of  writing  then  in  existence  and  before  the 
regular  and  simple  Phenician  alphabet  had  been  per- 
fected f ' ' 

Professor  Eisenlohr  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
wrote  me  in  1871,  "Though  I  believe  we  are  at  present 
not  able  to  give  a  translation  of  these  inscriptions,  I  am 
still  persuaded  that  they  will  be  of  the  highest  interest 
for  the  scientific  world,  because  they  are  a  specimen  of 
the  first  manner  of  writing  of  the  people  of  that 
country. ' ' 

In  1872  Sir  Richard  Burton,  and  Drake,  English  ex- 
plorers, published  their  work  entitled  Unexplored  Syria. 
They  also  took  impressions  of  these  inscriptions  and  say : 

"The  characters  are  in  cameo  raised  from  two  to  four 
lines,  separated  from  horizontal  framings  also  in  relief. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer  is  that  they 
must  date  from  the  metal  age  and  that  they  are  the 
work  of  a  civilized  race."  They  then  copy  my  paper 
published  the  year  before  and  Burton  says:  "My  con- 
viction is  that  the  Hamath  inscriptions  form  a  link  be- 
tween picture  writing  and  alphabetic  characters.' 

Dr.  Hyde  Clark,  in  a  note  on  the  above  work,  says: 
"The  words  or  phrases  appear  to  be  read  from  top  to 
bottom  and  may  possibly  then  return  as  in  bonstro- 
phedon  and  in  Hamyritic.  There  is  a  great  possibility 
that  these  inscriptions  date  earlier  than  the  Moabite 
Stone,  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  King  Saul,  and  that 
when  deciphered  they  are  certain  to  add  to  our  stores 
of  knowledge  for  the  epoch  preceding  the  Phenicians 
and  Semitic." 

R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  in  Johnson's  Encyclopedia, 
article   Hamath,   says:     "Recent   archaeological   discov- 
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eries  have  made  Bamath  famous.  .  .  .  The  writing  ap- 
pears to  be  alphabetic  mainly,  but  no  clew  has  yet  been 
found  either  to  its  meaning  or  its  age." 

In  the  same  encyclopedia,  article  Hamath  Inscriptions, 
Dr.  K.  11.  Ward  says:  "...  The  characters  are  of 
various  conventional  sorts  with  some  whose  forms  can 
be  referred  to  portions  of  the  human  body  or  to  weapons. 
They  are  about  fifty-five  in  number  and  entirely  differ- 
ent from  any  other  known  hieroglyphics.  The  Hamath 
character  must  have  had  currency  over  a  considerable 
territory  before  it  was  displaced  by  derivatives  of  the 
Phenician  alphabet.  How  early  it  was  introduced  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  probably  ceased  to  be  employed  about 
the  7th  century  B.  C,  when  the  kingdom  of  Hamath 
was  dest roved." 

Rev.  Dr.  Wright,  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review  for 
July,  1882,  in  an  article  entitled  The  Ilittites  and  the 
Bible,  makes  a  courageous  effort  at  solution  of  our 
enigma.  After  reviewing  my  published  suggestions  as 
to  the  origin  of  these  inscriptions,  he  says :  "  Is  it  not 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  inscriptions  are  not 
monuments  of  the  invaders  who  boasted  so  often  that 
they  had  utterly  destroyed  the  Hittites,  but  rather 
that  they  are  records  of  that  great  Hittite  people  them- 
selves, who,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  held  their 
own  against  the  might  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.'  In  con- 
cluding his  article,  Dr.  Wright  says:  "Since  the  above 
was  in  type,  Professor  Sayce  has  read  a  paper  before 
the  Biblical  Archaeological  Society,  in  which  he  claim's 
to  have  deciphered  the  Hittite  Inscriptions." 

In  the  published  transactions  of  that  Society,  Vol. 
VII,  Mr.  Ryland  publishes  ten  plates  with  accurate  rep- 
resentations of  the  Hittite  Inscriptions,  accompanied  by 
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a  memorandum  of  the  most  important  articles  and 
papers  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  Scholars 
have  now  the  means  on  hand  for  thoroughly  investi- 
gating the  subject. 

Mr.  Cheyne  closes  his  article,  Ilittites,  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  as  follows: 

"We  wait  longingly  for  a  confirmation  of  Professor 
Sayce's  view  that  the  Ilittites  were  the  authors  of  the 
Hamath  hieroglyphics  .  .  .  and  if  the  Hittites  be  really 
the  inventors,  this  wonderful  nation  steps  into  a  position 
hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
distant  East." 

It  does  not  appear  however  that  the  Hittite  origin  is 
fully  conceded,  as  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Bibli- 
cal Archaeology  in  London  has  published  an  article  in 
which  he  says :  ' '  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  evidence 
that  the  inscriptions  are  in  any  way  connected  either 
with  the  Hittites  mentioned  in  the  Bible  or  to  the 
Kheta  or  Khatti  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions. ' ' 

The  riddle  then  is  still  unsolved.  This  Syrian  sphinx 
has  not  yet  spoken,  and  the  mystery  remains  for  the 
antiquarians  to  solve  after  discovering  more  inscriptions 
with  a  bi-lingual  accompaniment  which  shall  furnish  the 
needed  clew.  Meanwhile  my  original  suggestions  when 
announcing  the  discovery  and  giving  the  first  copies  to 
the  public  are  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  any  that 
have  followed  as  yet. 

Since  the  above  was  written  many  books  have  been 
published  by  archaeologists,  and  squeezes  have  been  taken 
by  the  agents  of  the  museums  of  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe.  Probably  the  following  abstract  from  Pro- 
fessor Sayce's  last   book  on  the  subject,  published  in 
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1903,  gives  the  most  recent  opinion.  Its  title,  The  Jlit- 
titcs,  the  Story  of  a  Forgotten  Empire,  is  sufficiently 
piquant. 

"A  commencement  has  thus  been  made  in  Hittite  de- 
cipherment. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a 
commencement  only.  .  .  .  The  three  shorter  Ilamath 
texts,  for  instance,  record  the  building  or  restoration  of  a 
temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  invader  from 
the  far  north.  .  .  .  The  inscriptions  are  dedicated  to 
the  divine  Triad  of  Hittite  religion,  and  record  the  name 
of  a  king  of  Carchenish  who  had  carried  his  army  thus 
far.  .  .  .  The  Hittite  occupation  of  Ilamath  seems  to 
have  lasted  for  a  short  time  only.  .  .  .  Though  the  last 
echoes  of  Hittite  speech  have  died  away  centuries  ago, 
the  Hittite  race  still  inhabits  the  region  from  which  in 
ancient  days  it  poured  down  upon  the  cities  of  the  south. 
We  may  still  see  in  it  all  the  lineaments  of  the  warriors 
of  Karabel  on  the  sculptured  princes  of  Carchemish ; 
even  the  snow  shoe  and  fingerless  glove  are  still  worn  on 
the  cold  uplands  of  Kappadokia.  .  .  . 

"Before  we  can  answer  this  question  we  must  know 
still  more  than  we  do  at  present  about  that  long  forgot- 
ten and  wonderful  race,  whose  restoration  to  history  has 
been  one  of  the  most  curious  discoveries  of  the  present 
age.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  we  must  be  content  with  what  has 
been  already  gained.  Light  has  been  cast  upon  a  dark 
page  in  the  history  of  western  Asia,  and  therewith, 
upon  the  sacred  record  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  peo- 
ple has  advanced  into  the  forefront  of  modern  knowl- 
edge, who  exercised  a  deep  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  Israel  though  hitherto  they  had  been  to  us  little  more 
than  a  name.  At  the  very  moment  when  every  word 
of    Scripture    is    being    minutely    scrutinized,    now    by 
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friends,  now  by  foes,  we  have  learnt  that  the  statement 
once  supposed  to  impugn  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
narrative  is  the  best  witness  to  its  truth.  The  friends 
of  Abraham,  the  allies  of  David,  the  mother  of  Solomon, 
all  belong  to  a  race  which  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
history  of  the  world,  though  it  has  been  reserved  in 
God's  wisdom  for  our  own  generation  to  discover  and 
trace  it  out." 

The  Christian  Herald  of  New  York  of  January  15th, 
1908,  has  a  full  page  illustrated  article  entitled  Light 
on  a  Lost  Race.  The  Recovery  of  the  World  Conquer- 
ing Hittite  Empire  which  Flourished  Three  Thousand 
Years  Ago;  by  Prof.  Edgar  J.  Banks.  ''We  now  know 
the  Hittites  once  had  large  fortified  walled  cities,  that 
their  trained  and  well  armed  soldiers  well  nigh  con- 
quered the  ancient  world  and  that  they  possessed  a  writ- 
ten language  and  a  developed  art. 

"Thus  a  nation  which  played  a  prominent  part  in 
Old  Testament  history,  but  to  which  the  scholar  of  a  few 
years  ago  denied  an  existence,  is  slowly  resuming  its 
place  in  history.  Another  voice  from  beneath  the  soil 
of  Asia  is  calling  out  its  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Old  Testament  history." 

The  Outlook  of  New  York,  in  its  issue  of  March  21st, 
1908,  in  an  article  entitled  Important  Hittite  Discov- 
eries, contains  phrases  like  these.  "Meyers'  conclusions 
are  fairly  startling,  and — it  would  seem — quite  incon- 
trovertible. .  .  .  Meyers'  assumptions  are  now  confirmed 
in  the  most  welcome  and  surprising  manner  by  Winck- 
ler's  reports  of  certain  tablets  which  are  the  original 
documents  of  treaties  made  between  the  Hittite  King 
and  the  King  of  Mitani  about  1400  B.  C.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  identification.     The  tablets  carry  us 
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back  to  the  period  of  Aryan  unity, — of  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  language  and  religion  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Hindus  and  of  the  Iranians,  which  had  already 
been  inferred  from  the  comparative  study  of  the  Veda 
and  the  Avesta.  These  tablets  are,  after  three  and  thirty 
centuries,  the  visible  and  tangible  documentary  evi- 
dence. ' ' 

I  am  glad  that  scholars  of  renown  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country,  are 
at  work  upon  this  riddle.  It  may  take  time  but  there 
is  little  doubt  of  their  ability  to  decipher  all  the  inscrip- 
tions that  have  been  or  may  be  found  of  like  character. 
This  discussion  has  brought  me  into  pleasing  corres- 
pondence with  several  of  them  and  I  do  not  regret 
having  had  a  connection  with  the  beginnings  of  things, 
even  though  I  do  not  live  to  see  a  satisfactory  decipher- 
ment and  solution. 

My  own  doubts  are  expressed  in  my  last  utterance  on 
this  matter  in  the  following  lines: 

THE  HAMATH  INSCRIPTIONS 

In  olden  times  men  read  the  stars, 
And  dimly  saw  by  Heaven's  light 

Their  weal  or  woe,  their  hurts  and  scars, 
Alike  received  by  day  or  night. 

Prophets  and  kings  in  sacred  writ 
Imbued  with  holy  power  and  might, 

Their  burning  words  to  us  remit, 
To  aid  us  in  our  weary  fight, 

But  messages  on  Hamath  rocks, 

Have  been  unread  in  long  gone  years; 

Their  mystery  our  spirit  shocks 
And  leaves  us  subject  to  our  fears. 
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Orontes  and  Euphrates  tell 

Nought  of  the  wars  their  hanks  have  seen; 
Their  waters  run  but  do  not  swell 

Our  knowledge  of  the  •what  has  been." 

Who  has  the  key  and  what's  the  word 

The  ancients  strove  to  teach  to  us? 
Speak  out,  gray  stone,  with  mosses  blurred, 

And  let  thy  meaning  reach  to  us! 

Stones  of  Moab  told  their  tale; 

The  arrowheaded  words  are  read; 
Egypt's  weird  mystery  made  us  quail 

Until  we  dragged  it  from  the  dead. 


*oev 


Art  Hittite,  Persian,  Hun  or  Jew? 

O  Eock  of  Hamath,  yield  thy  lore! 
Wilt  tell  thine  ancient  tale  anew, 

Or  silent  be  for  evermore? 

THE  SARCOPHAGUS. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  tombs  and  burial 
mounds  but  no  sarcophagi.  The  habit  of  burying  peo- 
ple in  huge  stone  coffins,  reputed  to  possess  the  power 
of  consuming  the  flesh  and  petrifying  the  bones  in  forty 
days,  had  ceased  to  be  fashionable  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America.  But  when  history  repeats  itself  and 
the  old  custom  again  becomes  the  mode,  my  story  of  a 
sarcophagus  may  be  of  interest. 

During  my  visits  to  Tarsus  and  Adana  in  connection 
with  the  Coning  case,  I  saw  our  very  efficient  consular 
agent  at  Tarsus,  Mr.  Debbas.  We  had  some  tastes  in 
common.  He  was  interested  in  coins  and  other  antiqui- 
ties that  were  unearthed  from  time  to  time  in  Cilicia 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Cydrus.  He  wrote  me  in 
1870  of  a  sarcophagus  which  was  found  in  excavations 
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for  a  house  in  Tarsus;  this  lie  had  bought  to  present  to 
me  as  a  souvenir.  When  I  told  him  of  my  rule  not  to 
accept  any  presents  of  value,  he  begged  me  to  name  some 
museum  or  institution  in  America  where  it  could  he 
placed  as  a  mark  of  his  admiration  of  the  American 
people.  I  promised  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  after  my 
return  to  New  York  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  John  Taylor 
Johnston,  then  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Eailroad,  to  attend  a  meeting  at  his  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue  for  the  organization  of  what  became  known  as 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Choate  made  the  opening  address  and  the  millionaires 
present  made  large  subscriptions  for  its  foundation.  I 
told  the  president,  Mr.  Johnston,  of  the  proposal  of  con- 
sular agent  Debbas  to  donate  his  sarcophagus,  and  it 
was  accepted.  But  how  to  get  it  to  New  York  was  the 
question.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, it  was  arranged  that  the  U.  S.  frigate  Shenan- 
doah, then  in  the  Mediterranean,  should  call  at  Mersine, 
the  seaport  of  Tarsus,  and  bring  it  to  Newr  York.  It 
was  so  enormously  heavy  that  it  required  much  machin- 
ery and  many  oxen  to  get  it  on  board  of  that  vessel. 
But  the  letter  of  Mr.  Debbas  will  tell  the  story: 

Tarsus,   18th  July,   1871. 
The  Hon.  J.  Aug.  Johnson, 

No.  26  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  unexpectedly  the  Fri- 
gate Shenandoah  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  came  to  Mersine  to  ship  the 
sarcophagus — the  local  government  would  not  allow  the  ex- 
port without  a  Vizierial  order,  so  I  had  some  trouble  to  tele- 
graph to  Constantinople,  and  after  a  week's  delay,  thank  God, 
the  order  came  from  Constantinople,  and  on  Monday  the  loth 
July,  the  sarcophagus  and  its  lid,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  was 
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shipped.  I  have  paid  all  the  expenses  and  delivered  it  on  board. 
You  cannot  have  an  idea  of  the  trouble  and  great  expense  I 
have  incurred  for  its  removal  from  Tarsus  to  Mersine.  I  placed 
it  in  a  store  and  then  shipped  it  by  a  lighter  and  sent  it  on 
board.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  few  men,  ropes,  and  cables  the 
Captain  was  so  kind  as  to  afford  to  me,  its  export  perhaps  would 
have  been  impossible. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  together  with  the  sarcophagus 
I  have  shipped  a  small  case  containing  the  petrified  bones  and 
ashes  of  the  old  man  or  woman  who  was  entombed  in  it  with 
two  small  terra  cotta  lamps;  one  was  found  inside  and  the 
other  outside  the  sarcophagus.  I  hope  that  after  all  this  trouble 
and  expense  the  sarcophagus  will  be  liked  in  America  and  will 
be  accepted  from  me  as  a  gift  and  memorial.  The  Shenandoah 
left  on  the  lGth,  steamed  for  Jaffa — from  thence  she  will  have 
to  proceed  to  Messina  and  then  to  be  on  the  1st  September  at 
Ville  Tranche  at  the  headquarters,  where  she  will  transship  the 
sarcophagus  on  board  the  Richmond,  that  will  bring  you  the 
monument  home.  It  was  quite  amusing  to  hear  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  Shenandoah  that  they  thought  thev  were  coming 
to  take  the  sarcophagus  and  remains  of  St.  Paul, — whereas  I 
assured  him  that  St.  Paul  died  at  Rome  and  notwithstanding 
that,  this  sarcophagus  from  its  sculptures  shows  a  work  of  no  less 
than  200  to  800  years  at  least  before  the  Christian  era. 

I  hope  your  family  are  well;  we  are  at  present  living  in  the 
Mountain.  Last  Monday  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  your  brother 
Mr.  L.  M.  Johnson  on  board  the  Russian  boat  en  route  for  Con- 
stantinople and  we  breakfasted  together  on  board  the  Shenandoah. 
I  believe  he  will  proceed  in  this  voyage  to  America.  I  beg  you 
will  recommend  me  to  him  and  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  let 
me  sometimes  hear  from  you. — Meantime, 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  trulv  vours, 

A.  Debbas. 

The  Roman  standard  upon  the  face  of  the  sarcophagus 
shows  it  to  be  of  the  Augustan  period,  and  the  cupids 
and  hunting  scenes  carved  on  three  sides,  indicate  that 
it  was  the  tomb  of  no  humble  personage,  possibly  of 
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Sardanopalus,  who  died  in  Tarsus.  It  must  have  cost 
much  money  and  skilled  labor  to  produce  such  a  work 
of  art.  It  represents  a  period  long  prior  to  that  in 
which  Cleopatra  sailed  up  the  Cydnus  in  a  barge  with 
silken  sails  with  Antony  at  her  side. 

At  Messina,  the  sarcophagus  x  was  transshipped  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  Richmond  and  taken  to  Philadelphia  and  sub- 
sequently brought  to  New  York.  It  now  rests  in  its 
final  home  in  the  Museum,  not  far  from  Cleopatra's 
needle  and  the  Cesnola  antiquities  of  a  still  more  ancient 
period.  It  is  of  white  marble.  Its  lid  alone  is  said  to 
weigh  several  tons.  It  is  marked,  as  it  should  be,  with 
a  card  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Debbas  as  the  donor. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington  for  its  courteous  compliance  with  my  re- 
quest for  the  transportation  of  the  sarcophagus  from 
Cilicia  to  New  York. 

i  See  Appendix,  page  292. 


CHAPTER  IX 

NEW  YORK 

My  resignation  and  retirement  from  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  service  was  the  occasion  of  kindly  recogni- 
tions by  missionaries  in  Syria  and  others.  A  letter  from 
the  members  of  the  Syria  Mission  will  always  be  cher- 
ished by  me.1 

On  my  arrival  in  America  I  was  received  with  aston- 
ishing cordiality  by  all  New  York  acquaintances  I  had 
made  in  Syria.  They  remembered  what  I  had  forgotten, 
the  little  things  I  had  done  to  make  their  sojourn  in 
the  East  more  agreeable.  It  appears  that  the  smallest 
attention  in  a  foreign  land,  away  from  home,  amid  the 
bewilderments  of  strange  countries  and  of  unaccustomed 
usages  and  tongues,  goes  farther  and  makes  more  im- 
pression than  many  attentions  would  make  at  home, 
where  it  is  all  give  and  take,  and  where  courtesies  ex- 
changed are  soon  forgotten.  Well,  so  it  was.  Each 
traveler  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  abroad  became 
my  friend  at  home.  Almost  every  man  I  knew  was  or 
had  been  president  of  a  bank,  trust  company,  or  a  rail- 
road, or  was  a  member  of  a  board  of  trade,  chamber  of 
commerce,  proprietor  or  editor  of  a  newspaper,  clergy- 
man of  renown,  judge,  or  leader  in  some  great  charity 
or  movement  for  the  relief  of  some  one  or  more  of  crip- 
pled, suffering  or  unfortunate  ranks  of  humanity. 

i  See  Appendix,  page  281. 
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It  was  a  great  change  and  a  great  world !  To  me  it 
was  a  new  world.  Columbus  could  not  have  been  more 
surprised  when  he  discovered  America.  Although  the 
language  was  familiar,  the  vocabulary  in  use  was  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  Arabic  of  the  street  is  from  the  Arabic  of 
the  poet  and  the  scholar.  I  found  myself  in  a  veritable 
maelstrom.  No,  not  found  myself,  for  in  the  whirl  I 
lost  myself.  It  was  magnificent  but  it  was  not  war; — it 
was  success  but  it  was  not  happiness.  Life  was  rapid 
but  without  serenity  or  content.  "Let  not  him  rejoice 
that  putteth  on  his  armor  but  he  that  taketh  it  off." 
What  would  result  from  all  this  I  could  not  foresee.  The 
higher  one  climbs  without  adequate  equipment,  the 
greater  his  peril.  I  felt  like  a  steeple  jack  at  his  great 
elevation;  to  look  down  made  me  dizzy;  to  look  higher 
was  impossible  to  my  near-sighted  vision. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  accept  many  of  the  invitations 
that  came  from  dimly  remembered  travelers,  but  it  was 
impolitic  to  refuse,  for,  as  I  was  assured,  while  it  was 
unprofessional  to  advertise,  it  was  necessary  to  avail 
myself  of  every  opportunity  to  become  known  in  the 
law.  The  subjects  talked  of  at  some  dinners  were  un- 
familiar; operatic  and  theatrical  stars  and  performers 
(I  had  never  seen  a  play  but  once, — The  Lady  of  Lyons, 
when  I  was  a  boy)  ;  financial  schemes  of  vast  propor- 
tions (my  only  experience  had  been  in  swapping  jack- 
knives  "sight  unseen")  ;  railroad  franchises,  consolida- 
tions, mergers  (as  a  boy  I  had  traveled  by  canal  boat 
and  stage  coach ;  in  the  East,  where  there  were  no  ferry 
boats,  by  camel,  horse  or  donkey  over  remains  of  Roman 
roads)  ;  new  towns,  frontiers  advanced,  mines  discov- 
ered, inventions  developed  ;  telegraphs,  cables,  telephones, 
subways,  elevated  "peg"  roads,  electric  lighting,  trol- 
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leys  overhead  and  underground; — all  new  and  strange. 
What  could  I  say  or  contribute,  how  keep  up  my  end  at 
table  or  reception  ?  I  could  only  stare,  listen  and  absorb 
by  a  slow  oriental  and  gradual  process. 

As  these  invitations  were  mostly  for  gatherings  of 
men, — "stag  parties," — my  family  were  not  embraced 
in  the  invitations,  and  as  it  didn't  seem  fair  to  leave 
wife  and  children  during  the  long  evenings  after  a  long 
day's  absence,  I  gradually  dropped  out  of  dinners  and 
evening  meetings,  and  soon  found  it  desirable  to  buy  a 
little  place, — a  stone  cottage  and  four  acres,  garden  and 
fruit  trees,  in  a  suburban  district  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Hackensack,  for  a  pied-a-terre,  in  New  Jersey, 
of  which  State  I  became  a  citizen  and  a  voter,  though 
later  moving  to  Connecticut.  The  life  of  a  commuter 
was  new  to  me,  and  I  found  it  irksome  to  make  all  busi- 
ness engagements  harmonize  with  time  table  departures. 
It  was  the  rush,  the  compulsory  closing  of  pending  mat- 
ters, the  interruption  of  interviews  and  conferences  that 
proved  annoying  after  many  years  of  deliberate  and  un- 
hurried movements.  In  the  East  there  were  no  ferry 
boats  to  catch ;  my  train  never  started  until  I  was  ready 
to  move ;  there  I  could  safety  cross  a  street,  for  my  jani- 
zary kept  back  passing  camels  or  trains  of  laden  animals, 
and  grooms  carried  my  packages.  Here  I  had  to  acquire 
new  habits,  to  watch  my  chance  to  cross  Broadway  at 
risk  of  life  or  limb,  to  carry  my  own  bundles,  and  have 
a  suit  case  ready  for  all  social  emergencies.  As  my  car- 
riage was  to  meet  me  at  certain  trains,  my  endeavor  was 
to  meet  the  train  agreed  on  to  avoid  an  hour's  wait  for 
horse  and  driver;  and  so  my  new  life  came  to  have  an 
unrestful  hustle,  with  a  broken  and  fragmentary  pro- 
gramme for  each  succeeding  day. 
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My  professional  work  also  took  on  a  hydra-headed 
horror.  My  sudden  transition  from  a  leisurely  life  to 
one  of  incessant  activity  required  great  mental  and 
physical  adaptability  and  a  complete  readjustment  of 
11  iy  animal  and  intellectual  machinery.  In  the  East  no 
gentleman  ever  hurries.  A  fat  pasha  once  assured  me 
that  if  one  sat  still  he  would  live  forever ! 

My  first  duty,  even  before  the  epistolary  announce- 
ment to  my  friends  and  acquaintances  that  I  had  opened 
an  office  for  the  practice  of  the  law,  was  to  obtain  an 
admission  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the 
statutes  and  code  of  which  I  was  not  familiar,  and  in 
respect  to  which  I  could  not  hope  to  pass  the  customary 
examination.  I  had  read  many  books  of  law  in  Wash- 
ington, and  while  in  Syria  I  made  it  a  rule  to  read  and 
inwardly  digest  50  pages  a  day  of  approved  text  books, 
but  that  did  not  fit  me  to  compete  with  the  agile  gradu- 
ates of  lawr  schools  and  leading  law  firms  in  New  York. 
To  begin  at  the  top  instead  of  climbing  up  from  the 
office  boy  stage,  really  placed  me  at  the  mercy,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  criticism  of  my  own  clerks.  My  certificate 
of  complimentary  admission  in  Washington  three  years 
earlier  was  the  basis  of  my  application.  On  the  list  of 
judges  then  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  found 
Mr.  Justice  Pratt,  with  whose  name  I  was  familiar,  and 
who  had  been  a  revenue  inspector  when  my  brother 
Arnold  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenues. 
I  had  met  him  during  my  vacation  in  1867.  He  had 
been  a  brigadier  general  in  our  Civil  War,  and  had 
married  one  of  my  little  girl  friends  and  schoolmates 
at  the  old  Rochester  Academy.  Soon  after  my  return 
I  had  been  invited  to  dine  and  spend  a  night  at  their 
residence  in  Brooklyn.     I  accepted  with  pleasure  and 
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advised  with  the  judge.  After  hearing  my  statement 
and  reading  my  certificate  of  admission  in  Washington 
and  learning  of  my  service  as  a  consular  judge  in  Syria, 
he  found  that  he  could,  under  the  rules  of  his  court, 
arrange  for  my  admission  on  motion  by  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  to  whom  he  introduced  me.  This  done 
I  had  crossed  the  threshold,  half  the  journey  as  the 
Arabs  say,  and  was  ready  to  hang  out  my  sign. 

For  a  time  I  was  a  briefless  barrister  with  time  to 
write  magazine  articles  and  study  the  codes,  but  soon 
my  real  troubles  began.  From  the  chill  fear  of  not  hav- 
ing a  client,  I  passed  to  the  fever  of  dread  lest  clients 
should  come  too  rapidly.  My  friends  brought  or  sent 
me  cases  out  of  pure  friendship,  no  doubt,  as  I  had  not 
yet  won  my  spurs.  New  cases,  old  cases,  chronic  cases, 
were  the  racks  on  which  I  was  to  be  broken.  Presidents 
and  directors  would  rush  in,  too  hurried  to  sit  down, 
state  their  cases  and  ask  for  legal  advice,  "while  you 
wait. ' '  One  of  these  great  men  in  banks,  railroads,  trust 
companies  or  boards  of  trade,  would  say  to  me,  "we 
are  to  have  a  board  meeting  at  2  p.  m.,  and  wish  to  have 
resolutions  prepared  to  increase  our  capital  stock  from 
five  to  fifteen  millions."  Another,  equally  in  a  hurry, 
would  ask  for  necessary  advice  and  resolutions  for  a 
consolidation  of  roads  in  Texas  or  some  other  state,  or 
for  a  merger  of  two  banks  or  trust  companies.  Imagine 
my  consternation!  My  doom  was  sealed.  They  would 
surely  find  me  out,  and  discover  how  little  I  knew.  Oh 
to  be  back  in  Syria  where  I  knew  my  ground ! 

Well,  I  could  only  say  in  reply :  ' '  Owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  capital  involved  and  the  frequent  changes 
in  the  legislation  of  the  granger  and  other  states,  I  would 
like  to  take  copies  of  the  charter,  by-laws  and  statutes 
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home  with  me  and  be  ready  for  the  board  meeting.' 
That  sounded  well,  but  it  often  gave  me  an  all  night  oc- 
cupation, not  only  to  learn  what  the  statutes  had  to  say 
about  parallel  lines,  connecting  roads,  inter-state  con- 
solidations, increase  of  capital  stock,  and  the  charter 
rights,  but  how  to  do  any  and  all  of  these  things,  even 
after  getting  out  the  proper  notices  by  mail  and  news- 
paper and  obtaining  required  consents  of  stockholders 
in  proper  form  and  amounts.  At  first  it  was  my  aim  to 
exhibit  my  ignorance  as  little  as  possible  until  I  became 
familiar  with  decisions  of  the  appellate  courts  and  the 
recognized  procedure  in  railway  litigations,  and  reor- 
ganizations. Later  on,  the  pressure  increased,  but  the 
strain  relaxed  as  my  knowledge  increased.  But  my 
duties  as  counsel  overshadowed  my  experience  as  attor- 
ney and  trial  lawyer,  and  I  never  lost  my  fear  of  the 
office  boys  in  the  technical  and  clerical  details  of  serving 
papers  within  the  required  number  of  days.  Fortu- 
nately in  time  I  enjoyed  the  efficient  cooperation  of 
junior  partners  who  had  been  graduated  at  law  schools 
and  acted  as  managing  clerks  in  big  law  firms;  but  my 
mental  anguish  in  these  early  days  can  never  be  told. 
It  made  me  prematurely  old  and  gray. 

Blizzards,  cataclysms  and  earthquakes  in  nature  have 
their  parallels  in  the  moral  world  in  which  men's  souls 
and  bodies  sometimes  go  down  in  chaotic  confusion.  In 
one  of  these  it  was  my  sad  lot  to  be  involved,  when  on 
arriving  at  my  country  home  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
April  27th,  1885,  I  was  met  at  the  railroad  station  by 
the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  on  the  arrival 
of  my  customary  train.  He  urged  me  to  accompany 
him  to  the  residence  of  my  friend  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
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without  stating  his  object.  In  proceeding  there  I  drove 
past  my  own  residence,  where  I  saw  a  crowd  of  my 
fellow  townsmen  and  among  them  my  gardener,  who 
approached  the  carriage  with  the  words,  "Your  wife  is 
still  alive."  As  I  knew  nothing  of  the  details  I  sup- 
posed she  was  ill  at  Mr.  Mabie's  house,  but  on  entering, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  asked  me  to  kneel  in  prayer.  I 
said,  "Pray  let  me  know  all  the  facts;  if  my  wife  has 
met  with  an  accident,  my  place  is  at  her  side.  I  cannot 
endure  the  suspense."  I  then  learned  that  my  eldest 
son,  Barclay,  had  in  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity  brought 
upon  him  apparently  by  illness  and  over-study  at  col- 
lege, shot  his  mother  and  sister  and  then  taken  his  own 
life. 

I  cannot  trust  myself,  even  after  twenty-five  years,  to 
speak  further  of  my  grief  and  shock,  and  so  I  refer  in 
as  few  words  as  possible  to  this  great  tragedy,  which 
crushed  my  life  and  left  me  like  one  who  had  been 
washed  ashore  from  the  wreckage  of  his  home.  My 
venerable  mother  and  my  niece,  Mary,  daughter  of  my 
brother  Arnold,  were  prompt  in  taking  charge  of  my 
household :  and  my  brothers  Joseph,  and  James,  then 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  and  my  friend 
Hamilton  Mabie,  together  with  my  pastor  and  two  local 
physicians,  took  me  alternately  under  their  special  care 
night  and  day  until  they  were  confident  that  my  mind 
had  recovered  somewhat  its  normal  tone.  One  child  of 
four  years,  Tristam  Purges  Johnson,  was  mercifully 
spared  to  me,  to  remain  as  a  solace  and  care  through 
the  years  that  were  to  follow. 

I  look  back  with  pleasure  on  some  features  of  my  pro- 
fessional work  and  the  interesting:  clients  and  suits  it 
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brought.  My  first  case  was  that  of  the  then  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who,  accompanied  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  tried  a  horse  on  approval  in 
a  drive  through  Central  Park.  The  day  after  the  drive, 
the  horse  died  and  my  client  was  sued  for  its  value. 
My  next  retainer  wras  to  defend  a  suit  brought  by  bridge 
contractors  against  a  railroad  company  in  Texas  to  re- 
cover contract  price  for  defective  work.  Then  I  was 
asked  to  prepare  and  obtain  execution  and  record  of  a 
twenty  million  dollar  mortgage  on  a  railroad,  and  to  act 
as  trustee  of  a  land  grant  railroad  mortgage.  John  C. 
Fremont,  the  first  Republican  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, was  sent  to  me  by  Judge  Black,  in  the  matter  of 
his  interest  in  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  bonds ;  and 
Judge  Black  himself  became  a  client  when  suing  for  his 
professional  fee  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  a  suit  against 
the  receivers  of  a  great  railroad  system. 

A  case  in  which  I  became  unusually  interested  wras 
that  of  the  then  United  States  Minister  to  Spain,  resid- 
ing at  Madrid.  He  had  had  a  claim  of  long  standing 
against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for 
rights  it  had  acquired  under  the  Perry  franchises  for 
West  India  and  South  American  cable  grants  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  This  case  was  brought  to  me  by 
a  friend  under  instructions  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  lawyer  who  would  not  sell  him  out  or  overcharge  him. 
My  client,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  instructed  me  that  he 
would  gladly  pay  double  compensation  to  secure  an  ami- 
cable adjustment,  rather  than  incur  the  law's  delay,  and 
the  irritations  and  expenses  and  unfriendly  relations  apt 
to  result  from  long  distance  law  suits.  That  pleased  me, 
as  I  disliked  litigation,  and  after  filing  my  complaint 
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to  show  faith  in  my  own  contention,  and  after  issue  was 
joined,  I  lunched  a  few  times  with  the  president  of  the 
company  and  his  directors  and  met  the  company  so- 
licitor in  friendly  conference  over  the  documents  in  the 
case.  We  came  in  due  time  to  a  settlement,  satisfactory 
to  both  parties  and  resulting  in  a  more  friendly  attitude 
on  both  sides.  I  was  able  to  place  to  the  credit  of  my 
client,  with  his  New  York  banker,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  international  Ocean  Tele- 
graph Cable  bonds,  then  selling  at  par, — less  the  five  one 
thousand  dollar  bonds  which  he  authorized  me  to  retain 
as  my  honorarium.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  that  in 
addition  he  sent  me  from  Spain  a  fine  old  Spanish  paint- 
ing, worth  double  the  fee,  to  keep  as  a  souvenir  of  our 
pleasant  relations.  This  picture  I  loaned  by  request  for 
three  years  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  it 
now  adorns  the  walls  of  my  country  home.1 

Financially,  my  first  investment  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory. My  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  first  mortgage  rail- 
road bonds  were  warmly  recommended  to  me  but  the 
coupons  falling  due  thereafter  were  not  paid.  I  was  not 
submissive,  and  having  fought  for  the  rights  of  others 
so  long,  I  now  fought  for  my  own.  I  called  a  meeting 
of  bondholders  at  my  office  by  a  notice  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  a  committee  of  five  for  protection  was  ap- 
pointed. Of  this  committee  I  was  one  and  I  was  named 
as  counsel.  We  foreclosed  and  bought  in  the  road  for 
the  bondholders,  paying  for  it  mostly  with  our  defaulted 
bonds  and  coupons.  We  reorganized  the  road,  and  is- 
sued new  securities  to  replace  the  old  under  the  new 
name.     As  successor  chairman   of  the   committee, — the 

1  See  Appendix,  page  282. 
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first  chairman  having  resigned  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year, —  I  managed  the  road  for  five  months  in  my  own 
name,  until  we  could  find  a  good  man  for  general  man- 
ager. We  put  the  road  on  a  good  paying  basis  until 
we  were  able  to  make  an  advantageous  lease  of  the  entire 
property  to  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company. 

Once  embarked  in  railway  litigation  I  readily  drifted 
into  it  as  a  specialty,  and  in  turn  foreclosed  and  reor- 
ganized as  counsel  for  the  Farmer's  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western 
Railroad  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  St.  Joseph  and 
Denver  City  Railroad,  a  land  grant  railroad  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  the  Lawrence,  Leavenworth  and  Galves- 
ton Railroad,  the  Chester  and  Tamaroa,  the  Ohio  Cen- 
tral, the  New  Jersey,  Southern,  and  others.  I  served  as 
counsel  for  these  reorganized  companies  and  subse- 
quently foreclosed  and  reorganized  five  or  six  railroads 
in  Florida  for  other  New  York  clients  and  brought  about 
their  consolidation  into  the  Florida  Central  Peninsular 
Railroad  Company,  which  was  afterward  extended  to 
Savannah,  Georgia,  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina ;  and 
later  still,  I  negotiated  the  sale  of  that  system  of  roads 
to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  which,  consolidated,  made  a 
connected  line  from  Tampa,  Florida,  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  more  than  twenty-six  hundred  miles  in  length. 
I  was  also  associated  with  other  counsel  in  the  litigation 
affecting  the  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  the 
Carolina  Central,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  other  rail- 
roads. 

My  income  was  considerably  increased  by  this  class  of 
wrork,  as  courts  and  clients  accorded  liberal  compensa- 
tion to  the  chief  counsel  in  matters  involving  such  enor- 
mous aggregates  of  capital  and  very  great  responsibility. 
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I  have  learned  that  much  larger  sums  were  asked  for 
and  obtained  by  other  attorneys  for  similar  services. 
For  the  negotiation  of  the  sale  of  two  large  systems  of 
railroads  I  received  no  compensation,  because,  being  a 
director,  I  felt  in  duty  bound  to  render  all  personal 
services  without  sending  in  a  bill  for  commissions,  di- 
rectors receiving  no  salaries.  Owing  to  another  bit  of 
squeamishness,  I  did  not  buy  and  sell  securities  of  the 
properties  with  which  I  was  connected  professionally 
and  therefore  well  acquainted  with  values,  lest  I  might 
create  thereby  a  conflict  of  interests  or  a  personal  bias 
opposed  to  that  of  my  clients.  But  for  that  I  might  too 
have  become  a  millionaire,  with  probably  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  self-respect. 

In  connection  with  some  of  these  litigations  incidents 
occurred  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  unusual  interest. 
In  the  foreclosure  of  a  railroad  mortgage  which  was  a 
first  mortgage  on  main  line  of  the  road  in  question  and 
a  second  mortgage  on  its  extension,  I  had  to  contend 
with  tricks  that  were  new  to  me.  The  president  of  the 
road  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  first  mortgage  on  the  ex- 
tension and  represented  a  class  of  bondholders  whose 
interests  were  opposed  to  those  holding  first  mortgage 
bonds  secured  on  the  main  line.  To  guard  against  acci- 
dents I  took  with  me  to  the  foreclosure  sale  in  Iowa,  on 
a  three  days'  journey,  a  valise  holding  an  aggregate  of 
bonds  of  over  two  millions  in  value  to  enable  me  to  make 
payment  promptly  of  the  purchase  price.  I  slept  with 
the  valise  under  my  head  and  ate  my  meals  with  it  be- 
tween my  feet.  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  sale  half  a 
day  before  the  hour  named  in  the  advertisements,  to 
avoid  possible  delays  and  a  consequent  snap  sale  to  a 
competing   purchaser   before    my   arrival.     With   these 
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precautions  all  went  well  with  the  main  line  sale  so  that 
my  clients  were  fully  protected,  but  I  was  witness  to  an 
astounding-  piece  of  trickery  perpetrated  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

As  trustee  and  counsel  of  the  extension  bondholders, 
he  was  barred  from  acquiring  an  interest  adverse  to 
those  he  represented.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  assured  them  that  there  would  be  no 
sale  on  the  appointed  day,  he  appeared  at  the  sale  and 
bought  in  for  himself  at  a  mere  nominal  sum  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  or  more  of  the  extension, — which 
was  clearly  a  breach  of  trust.  I  denounced  the  act  al 
though  it  was  not  a  matter  in  which  I  was  professionally 
interested,  and  my  local  associate  openly  declared  it  to 
be  an  act  of  " outrageous  skulduggery,"  in  the  western 
vernacular.  On  my  return,  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
who  had  been  thus  betrayed,  sent  a  delegation  to  ask  me 
to  take  legal  proceedings  to  recover  their  property  from 
their  own  trustee  and  president.  I  declined  their  re- 
tainer because  of  possible  conflict  of  interest  between 
them  and  my  own  clients,  but  as  a  friend  of  the  princi- 
pal owners  I  agreed  to,  and  did,  dictate  to  their  stenog- 
rapher the  necessary  affidavits  and  furnished  their 
counsel  with  the  points  of  law  essential  to  recovery. 
Legal  proceedings  proved  unnecessary,  however,  for  as 
soon  as  we  had  a  conference  with  the  treacherous  trustee, 
— himself  a  noted  railroad  lawyer, — and  demanded  from 
him  an  assignment  of  his  purchase  to  the  representative 
of  the  bondholders,  with  the  alternative  of  going  to  jail 
for  his  breach  of  trust,  he  made  the  required  assignment 
and  accepted  due  punishment.  And  so  again  negotia- 
tion brought  speedier  results  with  less  cost  than  pro- 
longed litigation. 
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In  another  foreclosure  proceeding  in  Kansas,  the 
county  sheriff  had  levied  attachments  on  the  locomotives 
of  the  road  to  enforce  the  payment  of  county  taxes  and 
local  claims  for  labor.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  motive  power  in  order  to  earn  a  revenue 
for  the  property.  We  were  fortunate  in  finding  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Miller  then  on  the 
circuit,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  mental  fiber,  who 
admitted  our  contention  that  inasmuch  as  locomotives, 
cars,  and  trucks  constituted  the  railroad,  they  were  in 
fact  real  estate  and  therefore  subject  to  the  real  estate 
mortgage  covering  the  road  running  through  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Our  mortgage  was  prior  to  any  lien  of  sub- 
sequent date  and  took  precedence  of  any  lien  on  the 
personal  property.  The  decision  of  the  court  saved  the 
life  of  the  road  and  established  the  precedent  that  loco- 
motives and  cars  in  use  on  a  road  were  real  estate  and 
were  covered  by  a  mortgage  on  the  real  estate  of  the 
compan3r. 

My  opponent  was  a  lawyer  of  recognized  ability  in 
that  region,  and  lived  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
county  seat.  I  went  to  his  place  by  a  special  train  at 
sunrise  one  morning  to  obtain  his  written  consent  to  a 
decree  of  sale  of  the  entire  road  without  further  argu- 
ment so  that  I  might  return  to  New  York  that  night. 
I  reached  his  office  at  8  a.  m.,  and  sent  to  his  house  ask- 
ing for  an  interview.  He  came  to  his  office,  and  on 
learning  the  object  of  my  coming,  proposed  to  adjourn 
to  the  neighboring  saloon.  I  assured  him  I  could  not 
drink  so  early  in  the  day.  "But  I  always  attend  to  busi- 
ness before  pleasure,'  he  said,  "and  after  I  get  my 
drink  I  shall  then  have  the  pleasure  to  look  over  the  pro- 
posed decree. ' '     Having  learned  that  one  makes  progress 
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along  lines  of  leasri  resistance,  I  agreed  to  await  his  re- 
turn, after  which  he  read  the  decree  and  signed  his  con- 
sent. I  spoke  to  one  who  knew  him  well  about  this 
habit  of  drinking  and  was  told  that  lie  had  kept  up  "a 
steady  'drunk'  for  seven  years  and  he  was  able  to  do 
business  only  when  well  soaked." 

The  attorneys  attending  that  session  of  court  over- 
taxed the  hotel  accommodations,  and  sixteen  of  us  slept 
on  the  parlor  floor  one  night  under  a  blazing  chandelier, 
with  our  feet  converging  to  a  common  center,  and  our 
bodies  radiating  out  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 

While  passing  from  Nebraska  to  Illinois  I  received 
notice  from  the  New  York  trustee  of  a  first  mortgage  on 
a  railroad  in  Egypt  (one  of  the  river  districts  in  South- 
ern Illinois)  that  local  claims  for  labor  were  being 
pressed,  and  instructing  me  to  have  a  receiver  appointed 
in  behalf  of  the  first  mortgage  bondholders.  I  prepared 
my  papers  on  the  train,  and,  filing  my  verified  bill  of 
complaint  on  arrival  at  Springfield,  I  asked  for  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a  federal  receiver,  ex  parte. 
This  was  quick  work.  I  went  the  same  day  to  the  county 
seat,  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  road  in  question,  to  put 
my  receiver  into  possession.  But  the  State  Court  had 
appointed  a  state  receiver  before  my  arrival,  at  the  ap- 
plication of  a  noted  Chicago  railroad  attorney  in  behalf 
of  a  conductor  whose  claims  for  arrears  of  salary 
amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Although 
I  represented  over  two  million  dollars  of  first  lien  bonds, 
and  was  accompanied  by  two  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shals, to  take  possession,  possession  was  refused.  I  was 
blocked,  owing  to  the  rules  of  practice  as  between  state 
and  federal  courts,  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  first  in 
possession.     I  wired  the  Federal  Judge  that  bloodshed 
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would  probably  result  from  a  collision  between  the  state 
and  federal  appointees  with  resultant  friction  in  the 
state  court  which  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

In  reply  I  obtained  the  desired  advice  to  avoid  an 
armed  conflict.  This  left  the  way  open  for  me  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  record  and  file  a  bond  with  a  motion  to 
remove  the  entire  proceedings  to  the  Federal  Court,  on 
the  ground  that  the  trustee  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
was  a  non-resident  and  a  citizen  of  New  York.  The 
state  judge  angrily  refused  to  grant  the  motion  and 
threatened  my  local  attorney  and  myself  with  commit- 
ment for  contempt  of  court  if  we  proceeded  farther  in 
the  matter.  "We  returned  that  night  to  Springfield  for 
a  hearing  before  that  most  able  Federal  Justice  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  David  Davis,  then  sit- 
ting in  the  Circuit.  My  contention  was  that  as  I  had 
done  all  that  the  statute  for  removal  of  causes  required 
to  be  done, — the  motion  for  removal,  the  filing  of  the 
bond  and  the  certified  copy  of  the  record ;  and  as  equity 
regarded  that  as  done,  which  should  have  been  done, 
viz. :  the  effective  removal  of  the  case  to  the  Federal 
Court.  On  full  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  on 
hearing  the  Chicago  attorney,  Justice  Davis  took  juris- 
diction, and,  by  order  duly  entered,  removed  the  State 
Court  receiver,  after  roundly  scoring  the  said  attorney 
for  what  he  denounced  as  sharp  practice  and  unprofes- 
sional conduct. 

Mr.  Justice  Davis  was  a  jurist  of  large  proportions, 
mental  and  physical,  and  was  known  to  have  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  President  Lincoln.  He  told  us  many 
stories  of  him  and  his  associates  and  of  his  own  experi- 
ences and  showed  himself  an  accomplished  raconteur. 
Owing  to  the  oppressive  heat  in  the  evening  we  sat  in  arm 
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chairs  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  our 
hotel,  where  I  greatly  enjoyed  seeing  informally  this 
great  jurist  who  afterward  became  United  States  sen- 
ator with  presidential  aspirations.  He  was  larger  than 
any  Turkish  cadi  or  pasha  I  had  ever  seen  and  the  fact 
that  he  required  three  spread  out  napkins  of  hotel  size 
to  cover  his  breastworks  and  commissariat  at  dinner, 
and  a  specially  erected  armchair  in  the  senate,  is  signifi- 
cant of  his  generous  physique. 

My  experience  in  the  Florida  railroad  cases  was  in 
some  respects  unusual.  The  conditions  were  such  at 
the  date  I  was  retained  in  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the 
bonded  interest,  that  haste  was  most  important  to  pre- 
vent seizure  and  distribution  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
railroad  properties,  by  the  different  classes  of  creditors 
against  the  Florida  Railway  and  Navigation  Company 
and  its  constituent  companies,  which  had  been  declared 
insolvent  by  reason  of  its  several  defaults  in  interest 
and  in  payments  of  salaries  and  claims.  Great  injury 
would  have  resulted  if  the  properties  could  not  be  kept 
together  under  one  management.  But,  as  the  Federal 
district  judge  was  not  then  in  his  district,  and  as  the 
circuit  judge,  Pardee,  was  on  vacation  at  his  home  in 
Ohio,  it  seemed  that  the  law's  delays  were  embarrassingly 
multiplied  in  that  case.  My  oriental  experience  helped 
me  here,  for  I  went  to  the  man  higher  up  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Justice  Wood,  who  was  sitting  on  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  Bench,  and  had  jurisdiction  throughout  his  cir- 
cuit, which  included  Florida,  whenever  the  district  and 
circuit  judges  were  both  absent  at  the  same  time.  I  pre- 
pared my  bills  and  sent  them  to  the  two  Federal  Courts 
in  Florida,  through  whose  districts  the  road  ran,  with 
request  that  they  be  promptly  filed  and  certified  copies 
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sent  to  me  at  Washington.  I  then  proceeded  to  that 
city  and  conferred  with  the  justice  of  that  circuit.  On 
the  facts  I  presented,  His  Honor  agreed  to  appoint  my 
nominee,  Col.  H.  Reiman  Duval,  of  New  York,  formerly 
of  Baltimore, — provided  I  produced  certified  copies  of 
the  bills  filed  in  Florida  and  gave  a  bond  for  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  bond  was  signed  that  night 
by  Robert  Garrett  of  Baltimore  and  Wm.  Bayard  Cut- 
ting, the  largest  owner,  who  came  from  New  York  to 
qualify. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Duval  as  receiver  was  made 
on  the  arrival  next  morning  of  Colonel  Henderson,  the 
company's  attorney,  who  consented  on  its  behalf  and 
the  receiver  returned  with  him  to  Florida  and  filed  his 
order  of  appointment  and  took  immediate  possession. 
The  situation  was  saved,  the  property  was  kept  together, 
and  the  only  disappointed  ones  were  the  chronic  candi- 
dates for  receiverships  residing  in  Florida.  The  own- 
ers of  the  majority  interest  were  delighted  that  their 
representative  was  so  promptly  placed  in  charge  of  their 
property.  We  were  now  able  to  proceed  deliberately  to 
the  foreclosure  of  the  first  mortgages  on  all  the  con- 
stituent roads,  viz. :  The  Florida  Railway  and  Naviga- 
tion Railway  Company,  The  Florida  Central  and  the 
Peninsular  Railroad  Company,  The  Fernandina  and 
Jacksonville  Railroad,  and  several  others  whose  names 
I  do  not  now  recall.  In  due  course  at  the  end  of  the 
litigation  I  obtained  decrees  of  sale  of  each  of  these  roads 
and  bought  them  in  for  the  bondholders  under  each 
mortgage  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Cutting,  paying  for  same 
mostly  in  defaulted  bonds  and  coupons  nearly  all  of 
which  were  placed  in  my  hands  for  that  purpose.  By 
the  consolidation  of  all  these  into  one  system,  the  entire 
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property  was  reorganized  and  with  its  extensions  built 
and  purchased,  made  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  its 
northern  terminal,  until  by  its  sale  to  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  which  I  negotiated,  it  was  extended  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  was  a  very  clean  piece  of  work  and  though 
years  have  elapsed,  no  weak  links  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

All  this  work  was  extended  over  several  years  and 
required  my  presence  frequently  in  Florida,  which  was 
at  times  agreeable  during  the  severe  weather  of  a  north- 
ern winter. 

After  argument  and  while  awaiting  the  signing  of  de- 
crees and  the  successive  sales  I  had  opportunities  to  see 
the  country  all  along  the  road  throughout  the  state,  and 
to  explore  and  test  the  Fountain  of  Youth  discovered 
and  described  by  De  Leon,  and  to  see  the  column  of 
smoke  which  mysteriously  ascends  from  the  unexplored 
swamps  near  Tallahassee ;  the  Silver  Spring,  where  shells 
and  pebbles  can  be  clearly  seen  at  a  depth  of  seventy 
feet ;  the  Ocklawaha,  and  the  St.  Johns  Rivers,  the  Ever- 
glades of  the  Seminole  war,  and  the  new  hotels  built  by 
Mr.  Flagler  of  Standard  Oil  fame.  I  saw  this  remark- 
able man  during  a  day's  ride  on  our  special  train  and 
heard  him  tell  the  stories  for  which  he  is  famous.  He 
is  making  Florida  the  Italy  of  America  by  his  railroads 
and  hotels  and  other  improvements,  but  the  work  by 
which  he  will  be  longest  known  is  the  railroad  to  Key 
West  over  piers  built  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  which 
reduces  the  sea  trip  from  New  York  to  Cuba  to  about 
eight  hours  by  means  of  his  proposed  "car  ferry." 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1886,  I  was  married  to  Miss 
Fanny  Matthews,  daughter  of  Mr.  Watson  Matthews  and 
granddaughter  of  General  Hart  L.  Stewart  of  Chicago, 
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at  South  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Here  we  subsequently 
purchased  an  available  site  and  built  a  home,  where  we 
still  reside.  We  went  to  Florida  in  connection  with  my 
professional  work  and  made  several  tours  through  the 
state. 

Florida  deserves  to  be  better  known.  Present  trans- 
portation lines  so  shorten  the  distance  to  Cuba  that  the 
water  trip  is  lessened  to  one  day's  sail.  The  Flagler 
roads  have  greatly  developed  traffic  in  citrous  fruits  and 
market  gardening,  and  the  lands  which  could  not  be  sold 
for  a  dollar  an  acre  have  found  a  market,  and  the 
swamps  that  made  for  insanitary  conditions  have  been 
drained  and  redeemed.  That  state  now  gives  us  winter 
resorts  and  tropical  fruits;  the  palm,  the  cocoanut,  the 
orange  and  the  olive  flourish  there,  and  the  alligator 
trade  has  had  an  impetus.  The  population  has  increased 
from  35,000  in  1880  to  529,000  in  1900 ;  schools  and  col- 
leges have  been  multiplied,  and  the  weak-lunged  and 
the  "one-lungers"  have  grown  stronger  and  have  found 
out-of-door  life  possible  with  great  sport  on  the  waters 
of  the  sea  and  gulf. 

At  the  end  of  one  hard  day  in  court,  in  connection  with 
my  Florida  railways,  I  found  myself  embarrassed  by 
the  disappearance  of  my  proposed  decree  of  sale, 
which  I  had  submitted  to  the  court  with  the  best 
argument  I  could  make  in  the  presence  of  the  ad- 
verse attorneys  and  claimants  who  sought  to  obtain  for 
the  general  creditor  claims  priority  over  the  first 
mortgage.  The  court  seemed  favorable  to  my  contention 
that  these  creditors  had  full  notice  of  the  recorded  first 
mortgage  and  took  their  chances  for  security  on  any 
surplus  remaining  after  the  first  mortgage  had  been 
satisfied,  and  the  Justice  said  he  would  take  the  papers 
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and  hand  down  his  decision  later.  But  my  draft  decree 
was  missing.  I  had  no  copy.  It  was  unaccountable. 
But  before  it  was  too  late,  a  friendly  attorney,  counsel 
for  the  receiver,  made  a  series  of  calls  on  the  various 
attorneys,  and  saw  the  missing  decree  on  the  desk  of  my 
most  active  opponent,  That  gentleman  said  he  had 
taken  it  from  the  court  room  to  look  it  over  and  had 
forgotten  that  he  had  it.  The  court  signed  the  decree 
and  my  plans  for  sale  and  reorganization  were  carried 
out  in  due  course. 

One  of  the  counsel  for  the  old  railroad  company  was 
the  Honorable  Wayne  McVeigh,  of  Philadelphia,  for- 
merly Attorney  General  under  President  Garfield  and 
afterwards  United  States  Minister  to  Constantinople  and 
Rome.  He  was  formerly  attorney  for  the  original  con- 
structors of  the  road,  and  was  retained  to  oppose  U.  S. 
Senator  Call  of  Florida  because  of  his  familiarity  with 
the  former  litigation,  which  was  still  pending.  He  made 
his  argument  with  his  usual  force  and  with  his  usual 
assurance  of  manner  which  impresses  some  of  our  rural 
judges.  But  not  so  here.  Judge  Pardee  had  been  a 
Major  General  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  from  Ohio;  he 
had  his  own  opinion  of  Philadelphia  lawyers ;  and  when 
Mr.  McVeigh  closed  his  address  to  the  Court  with  these 
words — "These  are  the  facts,  your  Honor,  and  I  have 
stated  the  law  bearing  on  the  case,  and  the  decision  of 
the  court  must  therefore  be  in  our  favor."  "That  may 
be  your  opinion,  Mr.  McVeigh,"  said  Judge  Pardee,  "as 
to  the  facts,  but  you  will  know  the  law  when  the  court 
gives  its  decision."  McVeigh  turned  to  me,  saying, 
"Come  on,  Johnson,  let's  go  out  into  the  fresh  air.' 

We  visited  Silver  Spring,  and  took  a  small  steamer  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  McVeigh,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
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for  a  trip  on  the  Ocklawaha  River,  a  narrow  but  weirdly 
winding  stream  infested  with  alligators,  which  looked 
like  logs  lying  along  the  muddy  shores  when  they  were 
sleeping  but  resembled  fiends  when  in  motion ;  and  with 
deadly  moccasin  snakes  which  hung  from  the  overhang- 
ing branches  of  trees  lining  the  banks.  Tropical  plants 
and  the  parasitic  air  vines  that  hung  from  the  trees 
without  visible  roots,  tended  to  the  illusion  of  dreamland 
fancies  and  visions  of  the  demon  under-world.  We 
liked  the  St.  Johns  River,  for  it  is  wider  and  more  sym- 
pathetic in  its  general  scenery  and  effects. 

I  remember  one  feature  of  the  Florida  railroad  litiga- 
tion with  professional  satisfaction.  The  southern  ter- 
minus had  not  been  reached  by  the  contractors  when 
failure  overtook  the  road;  it  ended  in  the  swamp  of 
Withlachoochic.  The  road  had  a  land  grant  which 
would  be  forfeited  unless  the  road  should  be  completed 
to  Tampa  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  within  the  time  limit 
fixed  by  Congress,  which  was  about  to  expire.  I  there- 
fore applied  to  the  Federal  Court  for  permission  to  issue 
receiver's  certificates  to  raise  money  for  the  completion 
of  the  road,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  indebtedness 
would  be  justified  by  the  increase  of  traffic  on  through 
business  and  would  also  save  the  valuable  land  grant, 
two  reasons  which  influenced  the  court.  Permission  was 
given ;  the  certificates  were  issued,  and  the  owners  of  the 
majority  interest  in  the  system  advanced  the  money, 
the  road  was  completed,  and  the  reorganization  was  suc- 
cessful. It  was  necessary,  however,  to  have  several 
bearings  before  the  committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  hav- 
ing the  matter  in  charge  and  to  file  printed  briefs.  The 
decision  was  favorable. 

I  received  as  part  of  my  compensation,  in  a  small  case, 
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a  portion  of  the  land  thus  recovered,  and  I  possessed  for 
years  and  paid  taxes  on  an  acreage  that  never  brought 
me  any  satisfaction  except  that  which  ownership  of  land 
gives  one  who  once  was  landless.  I  could  not  raise 
oranges  at  long  range.  I  could  not  live  in  Florida  to 
watch  it ;  and  after  some  years  I  parted  with  it  for  a 
song. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE 

In  1885  the  president,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  vice-presi- 
dent, Prof.  Blander  Matthews,  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Club,  called  at  my  office  in  New  York,  two  or  three 
days  before  the  meeting  night  of  that  club,  with  a 
request  that  I  should  fill  a  vacancy  in  their  list  of  speak- 
ers. The  subject  for  discussion  was  to  be  "Shall  the 
Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  be  Maintained?' 
Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  who  had  been  our  minister  at 
Constantinople,  had  consented  to  take  the  affirmative 
and  to  speak  for  an  hour;  the  Greek  consul  general  was 
to  be  heard  in  opposition  as  third  speaker,  and  the  ex- 
minister  to  Turkey  was  to  close  with  twenty  minutes  in 
which  to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  other  speakers. 
The  second  place  had  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  filled, 
or  if  filled  the  appointee  had  withdrawn.  They  brought 
me  a  syllabus  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Straus.  I  accepted 
with  some  hesitation,  as  the  time  was  so  short,  but  I 
accepted  on  condition  that  I  need  to  talk  for  only 
twenty  minutes  with  such  inspiration  as  might  be  drawn 
from  the  principal  address. 

It  was  my  first  appearance  before  a  New  York  audi- 
ence and  I  looked  over  the  "Four  Hundred"  assembled 
with  something  like  stage  fright — but  fortunately  the 
admiration  and  laudation  expressed  by  the  oration  in 
behalf  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  his  government  was 
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so  much  too  strong  from  my  point  of  view,  that  my 
timidity  gave  place  to  indignation  and  I  was  very  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  present  the  other  side.  I  spoke  as 
follows : 

ADDRESS   AT    19tH    CENTURY    CLUB — 1885.       SHALL  THE   IN- 
TEGRITY   OF    THE    OTTOMAN    EMPIRE    BE    MAINTAINED? 

Great  deference  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  studied  the  Turkish  Empire  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  the  American  Legation  at  Constantinople, 
where  nature  has  done  so  much  to  make  all  things  beau- 
tiful and  predispose  the  beholder  to  see  everything 
co ul cur  de  rose.  There  the  Turk  puts  his  best  foot  for- 
ward and  is  on  his  good  behavior,  because  there  he  is 
under  the  eye  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  great  nations 
of  Europe.  And  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  accept  his 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Turk  first  because  Mr. 
Straus  went  to  the  East  uncommitted  on  the  Eastern 
question,  and  because  of  the  efficient  aid  rendered  by 
him  in  behalf  of  American  residents  in  Turkey  who  suf- 
fered from  oppressive  measures  of  the  government — two 
proofs  of  his  independence  of  judgment  and  freedom 
from  political  bias. 

But  I  must  make  some  reservation  in  adopting  the 
opinions  he  has  now  expressed  and  in  endorsing  his 
words  of  praise.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  diplo- 
matic head  of  any  legation  accredited  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  be  wholly  impartial  in  his  view  of  the  empire 
as  a  whole,  for  at  the  seat  of  government  are  found  the 
flower  of  oriental  courtesy  and  chivalry,  magnificent 
palaces,  schools  of  learning,  museums  of  art  and  archae- 
ology, the  appearance  of  wealth  and  prosperity.     The 
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glamour  and  the  glitter,  the  pomp  and  parade,  the  se- 
raglio and  all  the  peculiar  and  mystic  charms  of  ori- 
entalism are  there  in  full  force. 

Now  to  strike  a  true  balance  between  conflicting  opin- 
ions as  to  the  merits  of  Turkish  rule,  one  should  study 
the  working  out  of  Turkish  theories  in  actual  practice 
in  the  great  provinces,  and  there  mark  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  ruling  and  the  subject  races,  between  the 
palace  and  the  hovel,  the  seeming  prosperity  of  the 
pashas  and  the  grinding  poverty  of  the  peasants ;  and 
between  the  colleges  at  the  capital  and  illiteracy  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  at  Constantinople  that  one 
may  best  study  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  "unspeak- 
able Turk."  The  outside  of  the  whited  sepulcher  is  to 
be  seen  there  at  its  best,  but  within  the  empire,  as  within 
the  sepulcher,  are  rottenness  and  dead  men's  bones. 

The  tolerant  attitude  of  Turkey  towards  the  various 
sects  has  received  merited  praise,  but  after  all  it  is  only 
an  attitude  and  Turkey  is  a  poseur  in  the  matter  of  tol- 
eration. Turkey  does  allow  the  sects  practical  autonomy 
in  matters  of  religion,  not  from  the  high  and  lofty  mo- 
tives, however,  which  inspire  toleration  as  a  virtue,  but 
from  indifference  and  contempt.  All  Christians  are 
Gaiours,  all  non-Moslems  are  "dogs  of  unbelievers,' 
equally  unworthy  of  notice  and  therefore  relegated  to 
the  protection  and  rule  of  their  consular  courts  if  for- 
eigners, or,  if  natives,  to  their  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

If  the  Turks  are  really  tolerant,  why  the  terrible  atroc- 
ities practised  from  generation  to  generation  upon  the 
Christians  throughout  the  Empire?  Why  the  govern- 
mental edicts  against  the  schools  and  the  books  of  the 
missionaries?     But  for  the  prompt  protest  and  resolute 
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attitude  of  Minister  Straus,  American  schools  would 
have  been  closed  and  their  Bibles  and  books  restrained 
from  circulation. 

Whatever  may  appear  in  the  proclamations  of  the 
imperial  government,  which  seems  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  man,  woman  has  no  right; — whatever  high- 
sounding  phrases  may  find  utterance  from  the  pen  of 
Turkish  statesmen,  trained  to  diplomacy  in  the  courts 
and  schools  of  Europe,  the  ruling  principles  of  the 
Turkish  Government  are  found,  not  in  proclamations  or 
protocols,  but  in  the  Moslems'  Bible — the  Koran — as 
interpreted  by  the  Moslem  priesthood. 

The  Sultan  is  an  absolute  autocrat,  untrammelled  by 
the  unreal  attempts  at  parliaments  and  representative 
forms  which  have  been  occasionally  announced.  In 
Turkey  there  are  but  two  classes :  the  Sultan  constitutes 
one,  the  people  constitute  the  other ;  and  they  are  under 
his  feet.  In  addition  to  his  imperial  rank,  he  is  also 
the  pope  and  head  of  the  Moslem  Church, — the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  state ;  a  church  militant  in  all  ages 
from  the  day  of  Mahomet;  a  church  so  far  triumphant, 
despite  the  efforts  of  millions  during  the  two  hundred 
years  of  the  Crusades  to  wrest  the  holy  places  from  the 
Turk ! 

The  Ulema  or  Moslem  priests  are  fanatical  propagan- 
dists, but  with  them  the  end  justifies  the  means.  If 
Turkish  viziers  can  by  craft  and  cunning  preserve  their 
territory  from  invasion  by  treaties,  the  priestly  element 
is  quiescent — but  fanaticism  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Mohammedan  creed,  which  requires  all  unbelievers 
to  be  put  to  the  sword,  unless  they  renounce  their  reli- 
gion or  pay  tribute  to  the  Turk. 

In  the  provinces  all  non-Moslem  subjects  are  under 
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grievous  restrictions  and  privations,  and,  when  encour- 
aged by  new  treaties  and  proclamations,  Christians  begin 
to  ride  on  horseback  and  wear  other  than  black  garments, 
or  walk  elsewhere  than  in  the  gutters  when  Moslems 
pass  by, — then  again  Moslem  fanaticism  breaks  out,  and 
the  tiger  shows  his  teeth. 

In  1860,  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Syria,  and  the 
two  rivers  of  Damascus, — the  Abana  and  the  Phapar, — 
ran  red  with  the  blood  of  Christians,  slain  because  they 
wTere  Christians,  and  the  wTells  of  Damascus  were  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  dying  men,  while  their  women  were 
carried  to  swell  harems  of  the  Turk.  And  this  murder 
and  rapine  was  carried  on  for  several  days  by  men  who 
had  for  years  been  friends  and  neighbors  of  their  vic- 
tims! 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Druses  wTere  the  murderers  in 
chief,  at  least  in  the  Lebanon,  that  may  be  true  in  part, 
but  it  was  not  true  in  Damascus,  where  six  thousand 
Christians  were  slain  by  their  Moslem  neighbors,  and  in 
the  mountains  the  Druses  were  at  the  front  and  were 
the  ostensible  murderers  of  eight  thousand  Christians, 
but  they  were  used  as  tools  for  a  purpose, — willing  tools 
perhaps, — but  still,  tools.  The  Turkish  government  was 
responsible.  The  guiding  principle  of  that  government 
is  not  to  govern  that  it  may  protect  the  numerous  races 
that  occupy  its  territory,  but  rather  to  divide,  that  it 
may  govern  for  its  own  gain.  Too  weak  to  garrison  its 
provinces,  it  merely  seeks  to  hold  the  government  sta- 
tions, by  mercilessly  pitting  one  race  against  another, 
by  using  one  rival  sect  as  a  police  force  to  reduce  an- 
other, by  stimulating  one  tribe  to  fight  and  pillage 
another,  and  then,  by  reversing  the  process,  pull  down 
the  stronger  party ;  and  by  fomenting  feuds,  prevent  all 
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combinations  against  Turkish  rule.  With  a  policy  like 
this  hul  iVw  soldiers  are  necessary. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  Turkish  administrative 
efforts  to  weaken  and  overawe  the  two  hundred  thousand 
Christian  Maronites  of  Mt.  Lebanon  by  aiding  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Druses  in  their  struggles 
for  supremacy,  that  the  Syrian  massacres  of  1860  had 
their  rise.  Playing  with  fire  proved  in  that  case  dan- 
gerous; the  flames  got  beyond  Turkish  control  and 
spread  up  and  down  the  Syrian  coast  and  into  the  in- 
terior, until  Moslem  fanaticism  slaked  its  thirst  in 
Christian  blood.  Then,  and  then  only,  did  Europe,  hor- 
rified and  aroused,  send  large  fleets  to  Beirut,  and  six 
thousand  French  soldiers  as  the  police  of  the  Christian 
powers,  to  protect  for  two  years  the  surviving  Christians. 

Was  not  the  Turkish  government  responsible?  Why 
then  did  the  grand  vizier  go  to  Damascus,  and  after 
degrading  the  governor  general,  cause  him  to  be  be- 
headed in  the  public  square — and  then  execute  by  hang- 
ing 147  of  the  principal  Moslems  of  Damascus? 

All  this  occurred  during  my  official  residence  in  Syria, 
and  much  of  it  I  saw.  Turkish  troops  cooperated  with 
the  native  Moslems  in  their  work  of  slaughter.  I  saw 
also  the  commissioners  of  the  five  great  powers  estab- 
lished in  Syria  with  fleets  and  an  army  at  their  com- 
mand, for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the  Chris- 
tians. 

It  must  be  that  the  schools  of  the  provinces  differ 
greatly  from  those  at  the  capital.  Apart  from  the 
splendid  schools  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  I  saw  noth- 
ing worthy  of  the  name.  Outside  the  divinity  schools 
for  the  education  of  priests,  the  schools  were  few  and 
feeble  and  under  sectarian  control.     Girls  are  not  taught 
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by  Moslem  schools.     They  are  only  for  boys.     Let  me 
describe  one  of  these  schools. 

In  a  medium  sized  room,  generally  without  a  window, 
situated  in  a  dark  and  narrow  street,  may  be  seen 
through  the  open  door,  a  blind  man  with  a  long  bamboo 
stick  in  his  hand,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor. 
Around  him  are  thirty  or  forty  urchins,  also  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  with  their  Arabic  primers  or  Korans  on 
hand,  reading  audibly,  with  endless  repetitions,  the  al- 
lotted task.  The  blind  man  is  the  teacher.  With  hear- 
ing rendered  more  keen  by  the  absence  of  sight,  he  rec- 
ognizes and  places  each  boy  by  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  when  that  voice  is  for  a  moment  unheard,  that  long 
stick  goes  out  with  good  aim  and  reminds  the  silent  and 
the  sly  that  their  master's  ear,  if  not  his  eye,  is  upon 
them,  and  the  missing  voice  is  raised  to  the  required 
pitch. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  Moslem  makes  good  use  of  his 
advantages,  small  as  they  are, — although  the  blacksmith 
still  stands  in  a  hole  and  puts  his  anvil  on  the  ground 
to  bring  him  down  to  the  proper  level ;  and  the  car- 
penter sits  on  the  ground  and  holds  the  boards  he  is 
planing  with  his  toes;  and  the  farmer  plows  with  a 
pointed  wooden  beam. 

It  is  the  merchant  who  shows  shrewd  cunning  in  his 
bargains,  and  the  governor  who  outwits  the  people. 
The  banker  may  not,  under  Moslem  law,  take  usury  on 
his  loans,  but  the  borrower  pays  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  per  cent,  all  the  same.  No  interest  can  be 
legally  charged,  but  the  banker  puts  a  cake  of  soap  on 
the  back  of  a  cat  and  passes  it  over  to  the  borrower. 
The  pious  banker  enters  upon  his  books  the  loan  without 
interest  and  charges  up  forty  per  cent,  of  usury  as  the 
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price  of  a  load  of  soap.  The  banker  does  not  break  the 
law;  the  borrower  is  satisfied;  if  wrong  is  done,  "it  was 
the  cat!" 

The  cadi  administers  justice,  and  for  that  purpose 
keeps  a  gang  of  professional  witnesses.  Every  fact, 
even  matters  of  record,  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses, 
and  when  the  cadi  reaches  a  conclusion,  based  on 
weighty  and  sufficient  reasons,  he  calls  in  the  requisite 
number  of  witnesses  and  tells  them  what  facts  they  must 
swear  to. 

The  oriental  question  has  been  suspended  over  the 
head  of  Europe  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  for  more 
than  a  generation.  It  is  still  a  standing  menace  to  the 
peace  of  nations.  If  it  can  be  adjusted  on  any  feasible 
basis  it  is  worth  any  effort.  Its  settlement  would  lead 
to  the  disarmament  of  Europe,  now  so  heavily  burdened 
with  its  standing  armies. 

Experiments  in  diplomacy  of  every  sort  have  been 
tried  for  many  years  until  eastern  Europe  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  nursery  for  juvenile  states  and  a  home  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  nationalities.  Turkey,  the  "sick 
man"  of  modern  history,  has  been  dosed  and  doctored, 
plastered  and  patched  with  protocols,  constitutions  and 
capitulations,  and  the  sultan  has  been  maintained  with 
a  large  civil  list  and  great  magnificence.  An  annual 
allowance,  amounting  to  ten  million  dollars,  enables  him 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  his  seraglio,  where  his 
family  of  five  thousand  persons  are  comfortably  housed. 
With  a  debt  in  1885  of  five  hundred  millions,  he  decreed 
a  universal  conscription  of  all  the  able  bodied  Moslems 
in  the  empire,  which  raised  his  army  to  one  million  men. 
Meanwhile  the  empire  has  been  crumbling.  England 
has  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  as  a  retain- 
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ing  fee  to  protect  Turkey  from  the  aggressions  of  Rus- 
sia, and  keeps  its  arms  in  Egypt  to  prevent  France  from 
doing  the  same ;  while  France  holds  Algiers  and  Tunis 
to  prevent  them  from  being  kidnapped;  and  Russia,  the 
bete  noir,  who  is  to  be  held  in  check  at  all  hazards,  is 
colonizing  its  Moslem  subjects  into  Armenia  to  be  ready 
on  the  ground  when  the  bell  rings  for  the  next  move  on 
Constantinople ! 

While  these  international  sappers  and  miners  are 
undermining  the  empire  on  its  exterior  lines,  the  work 
of  internal  disintegration  is  going  on  just  as  surely 
within,  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Young  Turk,  or  people's, 
party. 

Peculation,  corruption  and  duplicity  fill  the  air,  and 
oppression  crushes  the  people. 

The  Turks  undoubtedly  possess  great  administrative 
ability  and  theoretically  their  rule  is  one  of  patriarchal 
simplicity,  but  their  theory  and  practice  are  wide  apart. 
With  a  territory  embracing  about  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  miles,  the  central  government  can- 
not control  the  provinces,  representing  a  population  of 
thirty-five  millions.  Troops  cannot  be  concentrated  at 
an  exposed  point  in  time  to  prevent  the  horrible  massa- 
cres which  occur  periodically. 

That  the  empire  is  financially  as  well  as  morally  bank- 
rupt there  is  but  little  doubt.  The  material  resources 
of  the  empire  have  not  been  developed.  Debt,  diplo- 
macy, and  destruction  seem  to  be  the  basis  of  their 
policy.  The  method  of  raising  money  from  export  as 
well  as  import  duties,  the  excessive  and  unauthorized 
methods  of  squeezing  rich  subjects  and  the  ruinous  plan 
of  selling  the  right  to  collect  taxes  are  temporarily  suc- 
cessful, but  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  cannot 
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I).-  squeezed  profitably  beyond  a  certain  limit  and  that 
limit  will  soon  be  reached.  The  unlawful  collection  of 
taxes  from  the  same  people  and  localities  two,  three,  and 
four  times  the  same  year  tends  to  discourage  the  farmers, 
who  thus  pay  a  third  of  their  harvest  to  the  farmers-of- 
taxes,  and  a  third  to  the  hordes  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and 
thieving  Koords,  while  the  other  third  is  exposed  to  loss 
from  locusts,  and  bad  seasons.  Many  deserted  villages 
are  seen  by  travelers  in  northern  Syria  and  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Euphrates,  whose  people  have  fled  into  the 
desert  to  escape  oppression. 

The  Arabs  of  the  desert  and  many  mountain  tribes 
have  never  been  reduced  to  submission,  and  many  others 
are  in  chronic  revolt  as  in  Arabia,  Candia,  and  elsewhere. 

This  being  the  case,  is  it  practicable  to  maintain  the 
existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  even  should  it  prove 
desirable?     But  is  it  desirable  or  necessary? 

Turkey  has  claimed  admission  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions, and  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  fair  therefore  to  judge  Turkey 
by  the  standard  of  civilized  nations  and  not  by  that  of 
other  oriental  nations.  To  solve  the  eastern  question 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enrich  Russia  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey.  In  the  game  of  chess  the  nations  are  playing 
it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the  Russian  opening,  the 
English  or  the  French. 

Shall  the  empire  be  maintained  because  a  division  of 
its  territory  would  enrich  her  neighbors?  Perhaps  there 
may  be  found  another  solution.  The  partition  of  Poland 
was  a  crime;  the  placing  of  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  on  the  throne  of  Mexico  was  a  blunder,  as 
well  as  a  crime.  In  closing  let  me  ask,  shall  a  govern- 
ment be  maintained  which  has  established  its  national 
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church  upon  a  fanatical  and  aggressive  religion,  which 
maintains  slaver}7  of  black  and  white,  which  degrades 
woman  to  the  level  of  the  brute  without  a  soul  and  with- 
out legal  rights,  which  oppresses  every  subject  race, 
which  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  from  taxes  gathered 
with  cruelty  and  without  legal  forms,  and  this  without 
giving  in  exchange  highways,  protection  or  education? 
Is  the  preservation  of  such  a  government  essential  to  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  demands 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  elevation  and  protection  of 
woman,  and  common  schools  with  home  rule  wherever 
practicable? 

The  protest  of  the  liberals  of  England  when  she  took 
control  of  Cyprus  (as  a  retaining  fee  for  protecting 
Turkey  against  Russia)  may  be  quoted  here: 

"Turkish  rule,"  they  said,  "is  so  incurably  bad  that 
to  keep  one  acre  of  God's  earth  or  one  tribe  of  God's 
creatures  under  its  sway  one  unnecessary  year  is  a  crime 
with  few  parallels." 

What  then  shall  be  done  with  Turkey?  What  is  done 
in  this  country  with  a  railroad  corporation  which  heaps 
up  debts,  leaves  its  employes  and  its  bondholders  unpaid 
and  gives  no  adequate  return  for  the  franchises  it  re- 
ceives from  the  state?  We  place  such  a  corporation  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver ;  who  operates  the  road  and  pays 
its  employes,  until  its  bondholders  can  reorganize  on  a 
safe  basis. 

Let  the  powers  of  Europe  then  serve  notice  upon  the 
Turkish  Empire,  that  if  on  the  coming  in  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  it  does  not  wheel  into  line  upon  the  required 
standard  of  national  honor  and  integrity,  another  Treaty 
of  Paris  shall  be  framed  that  shall  order  the  foreclosing 
of  the  Turkish  mortgage  which  Europe  now  holds,  and 
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put  the  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  who  shall 
wisely  administer  the  government  upon  a  code  of  law 
to  be  framed  under  such  treaty.  And  if  Europe  cannot 
select  from  her  own  statesmen  a  Bismarck  or  a  Dufferin, 
strong,  sagacious  and  humane,  let  them  select  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  free  from  political  bias,  who  shall  illustrate 
in  his  receivership  the  genius  for  good  government  which 
has  characterized  her  famous  citizens  from  the  days  of 
Washington  and  Hamilton  to  those  of  Lincoln,  Sherman 
and  Grant.  Since  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  Claim, 
by  arbitration,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  for  settlement  of  international  questions 
by  arbitration,  such  a  suggestion  may  not  be  too  radical 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Club. 

My  presentation  of  the  subject  from  the  remoter 
standpoint  of  the  provinces  was  well  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  views  wTere 
justified  by  the  subsequent  massacres  in  Armenia  in 
1895-9 ;  by  the  bloodless  revolution  brought  on  by  the 
Young  Turk  party  in  1908-9,  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  a  ministry  responsible  to 
an  elective  parliament,  and  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
autocracy  of  the  Sultan,  who  now,  to  save  his  throne, 
claims  to  be  the  Chief  Reformer  of  the  empire  and  the 
head  of  the  Ottoman  good  government  club. 


CHAPTER    XI 
SOCIAL  AMENITIES 

Among  the  prominent  Americans  who  called  on  me  at 
Beirut  were  Stanley,  the  explorer,  afterwards  Sir  Henry- 
Stanley  ;  F.  E.  Church,  the  artist,  who  painted  on  com- 
mission Damascus  and  Palmyra ;  Thos.  H.  Seymour,  and 
John  C.  Breckenridge,  former  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  secession,  and  a  major 
general  of  the  Confederate  army.  The  latter  was  at  the 
time  a  fugitive  from  the  United  States  as  an  unpardoned 
traitor,  Horace  Greeley  not  having  succeeded  in  his  ef- 
forts to  procure  a  pardon  for  him.  Mr.  Breckenridge 
spoke  sadly  of  himself  as  a  "burned  out  volcano."  I 
knew  him  in  the  early  fifties  when  he  represented  Ken- 
tucky in  Congress ;  his  long  hair  was  then  as  black  as  a 
raven's  wing.  It  was  now  as  white  as  hair  could  be. 
The  explorer  Stanley  called  at  the  consulate  on  the  day 
of  General  Breckenridge 's  departure  and  learning  that 
there  was  yet  time  for  an  interview  rushed  down  to  the 
French  steamer  for  material  to  cable  to  his  journal,  the 
New  York  Herald.  I  give  below  a  copy  of  a  short  note 
from  Breckenridge  to  fix  the  date  and  occasion  of  such 
slight  courtesy  as  I  was  able  to  render. 

"Beirut,  Jany.   11. 
"My  dear  Sir: 

"I  took  the  liberty  the  other  day  of  sending  you  my  courier  to 
Zahleh  with  directions  to  send  you  a  telegraphic  despatch,  which 
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you  answered  and  for  which  I  am  much  obliged.     Please  mention 

to  Nizim    (by  whom  I  send  this)    any  cost  which  may  have  been 

incurred.     May   I   beg  a  late  paper  or  two   if  you  have  them  to 

spare. 

"Yours  truly, 

"John  C.  Breckinridge." 
'Aug.  Johnson,  Esq., 

"Consul  Genl.  U.  S.  at  Beirut." 

This  man  was  elected  to  Congress  at  the  age  of  thirty; 
United  States  senator  elect,  vice-president,  and  candi- 
date of  the  majority  wing  of  his  party  for  the  presi- 
dency at  forty, — a  record  unparalleled  in  American  his- 
tory. The  last  senator  to  resign  to  join  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  only  senator  denounced  by  resolution  of  the 
Senate  as  a  traitor  and  expelled  from  the  Senate.  In 
an  open  boat  he  crossed  over  to  Cuba,  an  alien.  He 
returned  after  his  wanderings  to  Kentucky,  by  consent 
of  the  United  States  Government;  he  never  asked  and 
never  received  pardon.     He  died  May  17,  1875. 

He  came  to  me,  saying  that  the  British  consul  general 
would  legalize  his  contract  with  his  dragoman  and  vise 
his  permit  to  travel  in  Turkey,  but  as  he  could  recognize 
only  the  American  flag  as  his  own,  he  preferred  to  incur 
the  risk  of  my  refusal  rather  than  to  apply  to  a  foreign 
official.  To  me  he  was  an  American  and  a  former  ac- 
quaintance in  Washington;  the  war  was  over;  he  had 
been  defeated  and  he  looked  sorrowful  and  broken.  I 
offered  him  the  asylum  of  the  consulate  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  flag; — and  I  don't  regret  it! 

Stanley  was  just  back  from  Abyssinia  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  find  Livingston  under  instructions  from  Mr. 
Bennet  of  the  Herald.  I  supplied  him  with  a  mount  and 
we  rode  out  together  along  the  Phenician  coast.  He 
told  me  of  his  early  experiences  as  a  New  York  news- 
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paper  man.  He  was  once  given  an  assignment  to  see 
and  describe  a  conflagration.  He  wrote  and  sent  in  two 
eloquent  columns.  It  was  returned  with  the  penciled 
order,  "Boil  it  down."  This  was  repeated  three  times 
until  his  small  paragraph  stated  merely  the  locality  of 
the  fire,  the  owner's  name  and  probable  loss,  and  the 
amount  of  the  insurance.  With  this  lesson,  he  became 
a  war  correspondent  and  was  permitted  to  describe  the 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher  without  suffering  from  the  blue 
pencil  of  the  editor. 

His  discovery  of  Livingston  in  Africa  and  his  ex- 
ploration in  Africa  have  since  made  him  so  famous  that 
I  recall  with  interest  his  visit  to  Syria,  and  the  subse- 
quent reception  given  to  him  as  Sir  Henry  Stanley,  in 
New  York,  with  his  wife. 

Among  the  interesting  personages  who  were  associated 
with  the  pacification  of  Syria,  was  Madam  Olga  Novi- 
koff.  During  the  year  of  the  French  occupation,  she 
was  the  woman  of  influence,  as  Lord  Dufferin  was  the 
man  of  the  hour.  Spirituelle  and  witty,  wife  of  the 
Russian  commissioner,  a  military  officer  of  high  rank, 
she  held  a  brief  for  Russian  influence  in  the  Svrian 
negotiations.  She  was  prominent  in  all  social  functions, 
and  everyone  felt  her  charm — a  goddaughter  of  Czar 
Nicholas  I,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  Vienna.  While  in  Syria  she  seemed  fragile  and  weak, 
and  when  I  learned  that,  while  riding  in  Constantinople, 
she  was  thrown  from  her  horse  and  struck  her  head  upon 
a  huge  rock  a  year  later,  I  feared  that  she  could  not 
rally.  But  the  next  ten  years  showed  a  great  develop- 
ment. She  became  one  of  the  remarkable  women  of 
Europe,  as  appears  by  two  large  volumes  just  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  {The  M.  P.  for  Russia.     Remi- 
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niscences  and  Correspondence  of  Madam  Olga  Novikoff, 
edited  by  W.  T.  Stead).  It  appears  that  her  intellect 
had  made  her  many  friends  among  the  statesmen  and 
savants  of  the  continent,  and  in  England  she  speedily 
won  the  liking  of  men  like  Gladstone,  Froude,  Carlyle, 
Kingslake,  and  Freeman.  Her  mission  was  to  establish 
harmony  in  Anglo-Russian  relations.  She  published 
books  and  explanatory  letters  over  the  signature  of 
"0.  K."  Disraeli  once  called  her  the  "M.P.  for  Russia 
in  England. "  DeLavelye  wrote  to  her :  "Count  Orion2 
is  convinced  that  you  hold  our  friend  Gladstone  under 
your  charming  and  all  powerful  thumb.'  This  remark- 
able woman,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  still  lives,  sur- 
rounded by  her  family,  in  Russia. 

It  was  pleasant  to  receive  the  Due  de  Luynes,  Count 
de  Vogue,  and  M.  Waddington,  who  came  to  see  me  dur- 
ing their  researches  in  Syria.  They  were  much  inter- 
ested in  the  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  U.  S.  N.,  whose  printed  report  I  was  able  to  show 
them.  The  fact  that  M.  Waddington  married  Miss  King 
of  Brooklyn  and  afterwards  became  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  France  and  Ambassador  of  France  for  ten 
years  to  England,  made  him  an  interesting  visitor.  The 
archa?ological  pursuits  of  the  Due  and  his  published 
works  on  the  East,  had  already  given  him  fame  as  an 
orientalist.  We  compared  notes  and  passed  an  agree- 
able hour. 

Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem  thanked  God,  at  a  dinner 
in  that  city,  "for  the  divine  ordinance  of  social  eating.' 
Many  others  have  been  equally  grateful  if  not  equally 
outspoken.     "Many  a  treaty  has  been  floated  in  on  a 
sea  of  champagne." 

Lord  Dufferin,  British  Commissioner  in  Syria,  after 
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the  massacre,  entertained  freely  at  Beirut  and  received 
the  sympathetic  support  of  his  European  colleagues  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  British  policy  in  saving  the 
Druses  and  in  reducing  the  time  limit  of  the  occupation 
of  Syria  by  the  French  army,  if  not  in  preventing  a 
partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  As  I  was  an  occa- 
sional guest  at  his  table,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
observing  his  open  and  generous,  but  none  the  less  dip- 
lomatic, hospitality.  He  gained  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  all  who  came  into  frequent  relations  with  him; 
he  disarmed  suspicion,  envy,  and  cynicism  by  his  thor- 
oughly genial  attitude  toward  all ;  and  I  believe  all  were 
really  glad  of  his  success.  But  he  was  an  Irishman  be- 
fore he  was  an  Englishman ;  and  he  was  more  Irish  still 
before  he  was  a  diplomat,  a  Canadian  governor  general 
or  viceroy  of  India. 

To  illustrate  his  " natural  method'  of  diplomacy: 
He  had  nothing  to  gain  by  extra  courteous  attention  to 
an  American  consul  who  had  no  part  in  the  Syrian  ne- 
gotiations for  a  provincial  government  in  the  Lebanon. 
I  had  no  vote  and  no  voice  in  the  matter  pertaining 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  as  others  had  under 
the  guaranty  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe  who 
were  pledged  to  preserve  its  territorial  integrity, — and 
yet  he  not  only  sent  us  invitations  to  dine,  but  assured 
me  that  a  plate  was  always  placed  for  me  at  his  dinner 
table  and  he  hoped  I  would  drop  in  for  dinner  at  any 
time  without  notice.  And  he  came  to  breakfast  with  me 
without  other  notice  than  the  one  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy  received  ten  minutes  before  the  breakfast  hour. 
1  'Lord  Dufferin  will  do  himself  the  honour  of  coming 
to  breakfast  this  morning  (Saturday)  with  the  Consul 
of  the  United  States."     This  was  his  usual  form  of  in- 
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vitation:  "Lord  Dufferin  requests  the  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson's  company  at  dinner  on  Monday, 
October  29th  at  6  o'clock." 

He  was  curious  as  to  breakfast  foods  of  different 
races,  and  his  breakfast  chat  was  fresh  and  witty.  He 
was  very  successful  in  blending  the  wit  of  the  Irishman 
with  conventional  dignity  when  a  formal  function  re- 
quired it.  Whenever  he  desired  my  cooperation  in 
any  matter  which  an  American  untrammelled  by  the 
convention  which  controlled  the  five  great  powers  might 
accomplish,  he  was  careful  not  to  ask  or  urge  anything 
not  clearly  written  in  instructions. 

At  a  dinner  at  which  the  European  commissioners 
and  consuls  general  were  guests,  given  by  the  Ottoman 
governor  general,  I  sat  near  the  British  commissioner, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  oriental  environment.  We  sat 
at  a  circular  table.  A  slave  stood  behind  the  chair  of 
each  guest  holding  a  huge  candle.  The  sheep  cooked 
whole,  stuffed  with  pilaff  and  boiled  rice  with  spice,  and 
subsequent  courses  of  vegetables  and  sweets,  were  eaten 
without  knives  and  forks.  Everyone  imitated  our  host 
in  rolling  up  of  sleeves,  helping  himself  wTith  his  hands 
in  tearing  off  pieces  of  meat  seemingly  too  large  for  a 
mouthful  but  soft  and  adjustable  with  sauce  in  rolling 
the  rice  and  other  vegetables  into  a  bolus  of  a  conveni- 
ent size  for  absorption;  all  dipped  their  hands  into  the 
same  dish  after  the  oriental  style.  Fortunately  the  pre- 
liminary and  post  ablutions  in  the  hand  basins,  brought 
to  each  one  before  and  after  the  inevitable  contact  with 
the  juicy  menu,  relieved  the  situation  of  some  embar- 
rassments; and  the  manifest  camaraderie  of  the  party 
made  it  one  of  exceptional  enjoyment.  It  was  easy  to 
discuss    pending    questions    of    diplomatic    cooperation 
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after  such  a  meal,  for  everyone  was  off  guard,  as  it 
were,  and  in  almost  a  merry  mood.  And  so  it  was 
throughout  the  history  of  the  European  Commission  of 
Syria,  which  was  conducted  without  friction. 

Fuad  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  was  an  accomplished 
diplomat  and  Turkish  statesman,  whose  suavity  and  skill 
in  dealing  with  men  and  measures  made  him  a  marked 
man  in  his  day.  He  entertained  freely  in  Syria.  I  give 
one  of  his  invitations : 

The  Grand  Vizier  to  Mr.  Johnson 

Fuad — Pacha   a   Vhonneur   d'informer  Mr.    Johnson 
qu'il  regoit  les  JEUDIS  soir  a  8  heures 
Beyrouth  le  12  Xbre  1860. 

Kiamil  Pasha,  once  governor  of  Cyprus,  and  after- 
wards of  Syria,  and  more  recently  grand  vizier  for  a 
time  under  the  Young  Turk  regime,  was  the  only  Turk- 
ish official  for  whom  I  formed  a  wTarm  friendship.  He 
has  had  a  great  career  and  fully  deserved  it.  He  was  a 
sincere  and  an  accomplished  man. 

It  was  at  another  dinner  table,  however,  that  I  saw 
Lord  Dufferin  at  his  best.  In  London,  on  my  way 
home  while  on  my  vacation  in  1867,  I  received  a  card  of 
invitation  from  him  to  attend  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund,  of  which  he  was  then  president. 
Lady  Dufferin  called  at  our  hotel,  upon  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and  invited  her  to  sit  with  her  in  the  gallery  to  hear  the 
speeches.  I  w^as  glad  to  accept  so  good  an  opportunity 
to  see  Englishmen  at  home.  I  had  been  speaking  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  dinner  at  a  large  conference  on  missions 
in  the  East,  at  Exeter  Hall,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  as  my  address  came  near  the  end, 
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I  was  late  in  getting  back  to  my  hotel  to  dress  for  dinner. 
In  my  haste,  I  failed  to  take  with  me  my  card  of  invita- 
tion.    1  stated  my  dilemma  to  a  member  of  the  recep- 
tion committee,  near  the  door,  who  smilingly  suggested 
that  I  register  my  name  in  the  visitors'  book.     I  saw  that 
I  was  not  alone  in  my  forgetting  as  a  score  or  more  of 
similar  cases  had  preceded  me.     Lord  Dufferin  kindly 
introduced    me    to    his    friend,    the    lord    chamberlain, 
who  was  standing  near,  with  request  to  point  out  to  me 
the  men  of  note  at  the  table  and  to  make  the  function 
interesting.     I  found  that  the  persons  present  were  men 
of  great  repute  in  the  army,  navy  and  in  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  service ;  authors,  explorers,  poets,  scientists, 
dramatists — men  whose  names  I  had  heard  and  read  of. 
.Men  with  all  possible  titles,  except  royalties,  were  visible 
on  every  hand,  titles  that  I  do  not  recall,  so  rapidly  were 
their  owners  pointed  out  to  me.     Grace  was  said  by  a 
bishop,  and  sung  by  a  noted  quartet  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  dinner,  and  speeches  were  made  by  a  score 
or  more  of  people  of  renown.     But  the  address  which 
most   impressed   me   was   that   of   the   president,   Lord 
Dufferin,   who   in   speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Literary 
Fund  for  authors,  referred  to  himself  as  one  of  the  au- 
thors in  need  of  sympathy,  as  many  of  his  published 
works  still  adorned  the  shelves  of  his  publisher's  ware- 
house.    I  suppose  that  no  book  was  more  popular  and 
generally  read  in  that  decade,  than  his  delightful  "  Let- 
ters from  High  Latitudes."     His  speech  was  so  replete 
with   wit    and   good   nature,   that   it   would  have   done 
credit    alike    to    Sheridan,    his    great    grandfather,    his 
aunt,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton,  and  his  mother,  au- 
thor of  Katie's  Letter  and  other  books.     Everyone  was 
put  in  good  humor,  and  it  served  as  an  appetizer  for 
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the  speeches  that  followed,  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  in  New  York  when  our  own  men  like  Choate, 
Potter,  Depew,  Root,  Tom  Reed,  and  Blaine  got  together 
for  similar  post  prandial  functions.  I  have  always  re- 
gretted that  I  did  not  jot  down  my  recollection  of  the 
bon  mots,  the  repartee  and  the  other  good  things  uttered 
that  night.  But  there  was  one  incident  that  I  did  not 
fail  to  remember.  During  the  dinner  and  the  speeches, 
an  official  of  this  literary  guild  quietly  placed  before 
me  and  others  present  a  subscription  book  showing  the 
contributions  offered  to  the  fund  for  poor  authors  by 
those  present,  from  one  guinea  upward.  I  signed  my 
name  and  handed  over  my  one  guinea  with  much  satis- 
faction, but  with  a  regret  that  my  poor  little  salary  of 
two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  would  not  permit  me  to 
be  more  generous  in  support  of  English  authors  and 
English  literature  in  its  native  land. 

In  memory  of  this  pleasant  dinner  in  London,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  my  host  of  that  occasion  at 
dinner  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  New  York,  during 
his  term  as  Governor  General  of  Canada,  in  1871.  He 
came  to  New  York,  as  he  said,  with  his  wife,  to  buy  her 
a  bonnet.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  some  of  my  friends  who 
were  asked  to  meet  him, — John  Taylor  Johnston,  White- 
law  Reid,  W.  W.  Phelps,  S.  S.  Cox,  John  A.  Stewart, 
R.  W.  Rolston,  and  several  others.  He  declared  that 
Congressman  Cox  was  the  most  amusing  man  he  had  met 
in  America.  Messrs.  Reid,  Phelps  and  Cox  met  him 
afterwards  at  their  respective  embassies  in  the  capitols 
of  Europe  when  he  was  serving  as  British  ambassador  at 
the  same  time  and  to  which  reunions  he  and  they  referred 
in  their  occasional  letters  to  me.  He  told  us  many 
anecdotes  that  were  vastly  amusing  and  his  optimistic 
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and  cheerful  spirit  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  knew  him  well.  His  career  as  Viceroy  in  India, 
and  later  in  Parliament  as  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava,  added  fresh  laurels  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
the  regret  felt  by  his  friends  that  his  last  days  were 
saddened,  not  so  much  by  his  own  financial  losses,  as  by 
the  losses  of  those  who  had  largely  invested  in  schemes 
of  a  set  of  promoters, — Whitaker,  Wright,  and  others, — 
who  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  lend  his  name  as  director 
and  trustee.  Wright,  the  promoter  of  the  London  and 
Globe  Corporation,  committed  suicide  after  being  found 
guilty  of  fraudulent  methods  to  secure  investments,  and 
Dufferin  died,  February  12,  1902,  it  is  said  of  a  broken 
heart,  because  of  his  chairmanship  in  this  bankrupt  con- 
cern. Our  own  General  Grant  passed  through  a  similar 
experience  as  to  losses,  and  no  doubt  his  health  was 
shattered  and  his  life  shortened  by  similar  financial  dis- 
appointments. 

The  historian  Lecky  said  of  him:  "Dufferin  always 
seemed  to  carry  his  point,  yet  he  never  seemed  to  be  in 
antagonism  with  anyone."  And  this  rare  gift  of  carry- 
ing out  great  works  with  the  minimum  of  friction  was 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  his  great  career. 

I  give  place  to  two  letters  from  Dufferin  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  genial  spirit  of  the  man.  He  refers  to  a 
presentation  copy  of  the  Canadian  edition  of  his  Let- 
ters from   High  Latitudes — 

Brevoort  House, 

New  York. 
My  dear  Mr.  Johnson, 

I  am  very  sorry  not  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bidding  you 
good-bye,  but  I  cannot  quit  New  York  without  asking  you  to 
accept  the  enclosed  little  volume  as  a  souvenir  of  the  author's 
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sense  of  the  extreme  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  you  have 
welcomed  him. 

I  shall  always  maintain  the  liveliest  recollection  of  the  won- 
derfully pleasant  evening  I  spent  in  the  society  of  yourself  and 
friends. 

I  can  only  hope  that  one  of  these  days  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  in  Canada  the  civilities  with  which  I  have 
been  honored  here. 

Yours  sincerely,  Dufferix. 

Constantinople, 

Oct,  22,  1881. 
My  dear  Mr.  Johnson, 

How  very  kind  and  good  of  you  writing  one  a  line.  I  can 
assure  you  I  deeply  sympathize  with  you  all  in  the  loss  of  your 
President.  His  long  struggle  between  life  and  death  and  his 
noble  and  patient  bearing  throughout  his  illness  awoke  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  English  speaking  races  all  over  the  world. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  some  of  our  old  Bey  rout 
friends,  ladies  who  were  babes  in  arms  when  we  were  there 
together.  I  have  had  very  good  accounts  also  of  some  of  your 
fellow  countrymen  who  are  still  prosecuting  their  honorable  and 
useful  endeavors  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind  thought  in  writing  to  me, 
believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Johnson, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

DUFFERIN. 

Many  agreeable  lunches  and  dinners  may  remain  un- 
chronicled  but  not  unremembered.  On  this  side  of  the 
water  the  literary  lunches  given  by  Prof.  Matthews  to 
his  brother  authors  and  essayists  and  professors  gave  me 
an  admirable  opportunity  to  meet  many  of  the  writers 
of  prose  and  poetry  and  the  beaux  esprit s  of  our  own 
day  and  city  which  greatly  enhanced  my  enjoyment  of 
their  books  and  plays. 

The  atmosphere  prevailing  at  these  feasts  of  reason 
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and  flow  of  souls  differed  from  the  banquets  of  financiers 
and  politicians.  I  enjoyed  them  all,  not  because  I  was 
of  them  but  with  them.  They  enriched  my  memory  for 
the  years  to  come  when  old  age  should  draw  the  curtain. 

Another  dinner,  of  another  kind  worth  remembering 
was  one  given  by  David  Dudley  Field  at  his  residence 
at  Gramercy  Park  in  New  York.  My  invitation  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  Field  and  his  friends,  B.  B.  Curtis, 
Simon  Stern,  R.  B.  Roosevelt, and  several  other  prominent 
democrats,  desired  to  meet  in  conference  and  at  dinner, 
a  gentleman  temporarily  in  New  York  who  was  my 
guest  for  the  last  day  of  his  stay  in  town.  I  refer  to 
Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  formerly  attorney  general  un- 
der President  Buchanan.  They  asked  me  to  waive  my 
dinner  and  to  attend  theirs  with  Judge  Black.  Believ- 
ing it  would  add  to  his  pleasure  to  meet  those  polite 
gentlemen,  I  yielded  my  desire  to  entertain  my  venerable 
friend,  and  to  show  that  I  had  no  hard  feeling  I  went 
with  him.  As  I  cannot  with  propriety  make  further 
reference  to  their  democratic  communings,  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  that  it  was  interesting  to  see 
these  strong  men  in  council  at  a  time  when  they  were 
looking  about  for  available  democratic  candidates  for 
the  presidency  and  vice-presidency. 

Another  dinner,  at  which  several  men  were  present 
who  had  filled  and  would  continue  to  fill  important  trusts 
for  the  country,  was  given  by  Mr.  James  C.  Carter,  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  American  bar,  while  he  was 
president  of  the  City  Club.  At  his  table  I  met  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  afterwards  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James;  Elihu  Root,  afterwards  secretary  of  war,  and 
secretary  of  state,  and  now  U.  S.  senator  from  New 
York;  Francis  0.  Scott,  soon  to  be  a  justice  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  that  state ;  Joseph  Larocque,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  and  others,  all  lawyers. 
I  had  met  them  all  before  but  not  together  in  one  group. 
The  table  talk  was  of  great  interest  to  me  professionally, 
as  the  subjects  discussed  included  recent  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  income  tax,  the 
railroad  rate  laws  in  the  western  states,  and  other  mat- 
ters involving  constitutional  questions,  not  profoundly 
considered,  but  treated  with  that  touch-and-go  freedom 
that  illuminates  without  imparting  heaviness  to  the  con- 
versation; "as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  the  countenance 
of  a  man  his  friend.'  It  was  like  seeing  lions  at  play, 
— not  lambs, — but  still  play.  It  was  not  easy  to  keep 
up  my  end  or  to  get  on  swimmingly  with  these  leviathans, 
and  I  wondered  why  I  was  invited,  and  began  to  fear 
that  it  was  by  some  mistake.  But  after  dinner  when 
the  cigars  were  lighted,  it  gradually  appeared  that  a 
conference  was  begun  which  was  to  consider  the  still 
unsolved  problem  of  saving  New  York  City  from  the 
spoilers.  Many  inquiries  wTere  made,  many  suggestions 
offered  and  many  theories  and  plans  were  discussed. 
How  best  to  coordinate  the  forces  at  work  for  reform, 
how  best  to  consolidate  and  crystallize  the  good  in  men's 
hearts ;  men  and  clubs  and  platforms  and  principles 
were  discussed.  Can  the  good  that  is  in  the  Reform 
Club,  the  City  Club,  the  good  government  clubs,  the 
pulpit,  the  press,  the  Bar  Association,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  political  and  philanthropic  and  humanitarian 
organizations,  be  concentrated  and  hurled  as  the  stone 
in  David's  sling  was  hurled,  at  the  Goliath  of  graft 
and  corruption?  Good  Mr.  Carter  did  not  live  to  see 
the  desired  consummation.  Mr.  Larocque,  too,  has 
ceased  to  act  in  this  arena.     New  men  are  coming  upon 
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the  scene.  Who  knows  if  any  one  of  the  diners  of  that 
night  shall  live  to  see  what  they  have  worked  to  help 
bring  about, — a  model  city  conducted  on  a  high  plane 
of  probity  and  patriotism? 

In  the  winter  of  1907,  General  Oliver  0.  Howard  gave 
a  dinner  at  the  Union  League  Club,  on  the  night  of  its 
monthly  meeting.  There  were  present  General  Sickles 
and  General  Dodge,  who,  with  our  host,  were  the  three 
surviving  division  commanders  of  the  federal  army  un- 
der President  Lincoln.  The  president  of  the  Club,  Mr. 
Bliss,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  two 
congressmen,  were  also  present ;  but  the  guest  of  honor 
was  the  then  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  W.  H.  Taft,  now  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Philippines  and  his  European  trip.  His 
brother  Henry  W.  Taft  was  also  of  the  party  and  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  commissioners  of  education.  General 
Howard  himself,  although  a  retired  officer,  represented 
a  great  cause,  that  of  the  education  of  the  poor  whites 
of  the  Appalachian  range,  at  the  Lincoln  LTniversity, 
located  at  Cumberland  Gap,  where  three  states,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia  and  Tennessee,  corner  upon  each  other. 
General  Dodge  had  written  many  books  of  a  military 
type.  I  do  not  know  that  this  dinner  was  given  for  a 
purpose  other  than  to  do  honor  to  Secretary  Taft.  It 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  men  who  had  made 
their  mark  upon  the  history  of  our  time  and  upon  whom 
its  mark  had  been  made ;  notably,  and  visibly  upon  our 
host  with  his  armless  sleeve,  and  General  Sickles  who  had 
left  a  leg  at  Antietam.  They  briefly  discussed  the  events 
in  which  they  had  been  associated  as  chief  actors  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
he  made  brief  mention  of  the  Philippines.     The  table 
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talk  was  general  and  appropriately  on  a  high  plane. 
Wine  was  served,  but  there  was  little  use  made  of  it. 
Even  though  General  Howard  said — "Gentlemen,  I  never 
use  wine  myself  but  I  do  not  press  my  views  upon  others ; 
and  you  will  find  before  you  what  you  are  accustomed  to 
drink  at  home."  But  no  toasts  were  offered,  and  an 
early  adjournment  was  taken  to  the  auditorium  of  the 
club  where  Mr.  Taft  spoke  for  an  hour  or  more  to  a 
large  audience  upon  his  views  as  to  the  Philippines. 

Many  dinners  were  given  during  the  period  of  great- 
est activity  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  and  of  the 
Good  Government  Clubs.  The  united  effort  made  to  end 
the  enormities  of  Tammany  rule  in  New  York  brought 
together  men  of  like  aspirations  for  purity  in  politics. 
This  effort,  though  spasmodic  and  sporadic,  was  suc- 
cessful, as  shown  by  the  election  of  Col.  William  Strong, 
a  reputable  merchant,  and  afterwards  by  the  election  of 
Hon.  Seth  Low,  then  President  of  Columbia  University, 
to  the  office  of  mayor.  The  City  Club  of  which  Mr.  Car- 
ter was  president  had  many  meetings  and  dinners  and 
of  the  twenty-one  good  government  clubs  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  many  believed  in  the  policy 
of  club  dinners  at  which  representatives  of  other  clubs 
and  organizations  were  invited  to  speak,  and  thus  keep 
alive  and  fan  the  embers  of  civic  pride  and  patriotism. 

As  president  of  Good  Government  Club  E,  I  received 
the  invitations  of  courtesy  from  other  clubs  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Confederated  Council  of  these  twenty-one 
clubs  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  some  of  the  banquets.  In 
this  way  I  was  an  observer  and  to  some  extent  a  par- 
ticipator in  the  movement  of  which  our  Committee  of 
Seventy  and  our  City  Club  were  most  active.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  Richard  Watson 
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Gilder,  Brander  Matthews,  General  Wager  Swayne, 
Alderman  Conklin,  Gustave  Schwab,  Joseph  Larocque, 
K.  Fulton  Cutting,  Win.  II.  Schefflin ;  and  others  who 
had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  in  public,  were  fre- 
quent speakers.  One  result  of  all  these  dinners  and 
meetings  was  to  bring  together  about  ten  thousand  voters, 
who  agreed  to  vote,  and  to  watch  at  the  polls  to  prevent 
fraud,  in  the  interest  of  a  citizen's  ticket. 

It  was  pitiful,  however,  to  see,  after  two  great  vic- 
tories, this  cohesive  body  of  men  which  had  acted  re- 
gardless of  party  lines,  dissolve  into  its  original  ele- 
ments. Capable  of  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  spe- 
cific combinations,  it  was  weak  as  to  continuity  and  per- 
sistence, possibly  because  there  was  no  party  organiza- 
tion behind  it  to  tide  over  by  its  machinery  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  popular  feeling  and  to  keep  inevitable  vacancies  in 
the  ranks  filled  by  new  recruits  from  the  college  grad- 
uates, first  voters,  and  new  comers  from  the  country 
towns.  Meanwhile  Tammany  workers,  who  live  among 
the  voters  and  who  take  no  vacations,  were  watching  for 
opportunities  to  augment  and  cement  their  control  over 
the  main  body  of  the  voting  population.  So  that  when 
the  reformers  rested,  the  enemy  crept  in  and  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat.  Tammany  politicians  con- 
tributed to  the  expense  of  funerals  of  the  dead,  and  aided 
the  living  in  meeting  the  exigences  of  life,  by  obtaining 
employment  for  men  out  of  work,  and  by  entertaining 
families  at  picnics,  concerts  and  excursions  to  the  sea 
shore.  Tammany,  when  in  control,  gave  many  of  its 
foes  recognition  in  the  distribution  of  offices  and  in 
contracts  furnished  by  the  city,  and  thus  established  a 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  their  beneficiaries  and  of 
all  their  relatives  and  friends. 
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My  own  refusal  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  as 
president  of  the  council  of  clubs  was  not  so  much  because 
of  fatigue,  but  for  consistency's  sake,  as  I  had  taken 
the  ground  at  the  start  that  the  reformers  should  not 
accept  salaried  offices,  under  a  reform  administration, 
and  that  there  should  be  rotation  in  office  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  good  government  club  movement  in 
order  to  show  the  absence  of  a  desire  to  secure  personal 
advantages,  as  charged  by  its  enemies,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  initiated  the  movement. 

At  these  club  dinners  men  of  diverse  minds  were 
grouped;  their  differences  were  manifested  in  their 
speeches,  which  in  general  were  good-natured  and  en- 
tertaining as  well  as  brief  and  brimming  over  with  that 
civic  pride  on  which  our  platform  was  based. 

John  Brooks  Leavitt,  LL.D.,  an  active  anti-Tammany 
democrat,  one  of  those  whose  ideas  were  not  always  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  his  colleagues,  told  a  story 
that  was  new  to  me.  "The  son  of  fond  parents  asked 
his  father  where  he  was  born.  '  In  Philadelphia,  my  son. ' 
'Mother,  where  were  you  born?'  'I  was  born  in  Boston, 
dear  boy,'  'And  I  was  born  in  New  York  you  tell  me?' 
'Yes,  that's  so.'  'Well,  isn't  that  funny!  and  isn't  it 
strange  that  we  three  should  have  ever  met!'  My  story 
in  reply,  in  illustration  of  the  work  of  reformers,  was  of 
two  men  dining  late  at  a  river  town,  who  started  to  row 
home  across  the  river.  They  labored  lustily  at  their 
oars  for  hours  until  the  dawn,  greatly  astonished  at 
the  apparent  increase  in  the  width  of  the  stream. 
But  the  dawn  showed  that  they  had  neglected  to  un- 
tie their  boat  from  the  dock.  This  was  greeted  with 
laughter  and  I  was  reminded  of  another  boat  expedition 
of  two  men  who  had  each  a  half  interest  in  their  sail 
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boat.  These  men  developed  differences  of  opinion  until 
in  a  display  of  temper,  one  of  them  declared  he  would 
anchor  his  half  of  the  boat.  These  stories,  which  brought 
laughter  ami  cheers,  added  to  the  gayety  of  the  even- 
ing and  tended  to  soften  the  growing  asperities  among 
incongruous  elements  gathered  at  the  table. 


CHAPTER  XII 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS 

In  1894  the  City  Club,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
regaining  the  city  from  corrupt  control,  designated  cer- 
tain of  its  members,  living  in  the  several  assembly  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  City,  to  organize  district  clubs  to 
promote  good  government.  I  have  already  referred  to 
these  clubs.  All  members  of  the  City  Club  were  to  be- 
come active  in  their  respective  assembly  districts  and 
to  bring  to  its  membership  all  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances among  shop-keepers,  laborers  and  mechanics,  and 
particularly  all  new  voters,  new  arrivals  and  college 
graduates  who  might  be  convinced  of  their  duty  to  take  a 
stand  for  honest  administration  of  the  city.  Meetings 
were  held  all  over  the  city  and  in  every  district  and 
twenty-one  clubs  were  formed  and  named  after  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  These  clubs  elected  delegates 
to  the  Council  of  Confederated  Good  Government  Clubs ; 
and  this  council  deliberated  upon  general  questions  of 
policy.  Under  its  authority,  as  president  of  this  Coun- 
cil, I  designated  to  each  club  one  or  more  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government  for  investigation  and  re- 
port. One  club  was  charged  with  supervision  of  the 
public  schools,  another  of  parks  and  police,  another  of 
docks  and  streets  and  the  like, — and  in  this  way  the  city 
was  stirred  up  from  bottom  to  top.  We  went  into  every 
section  of  the  city,  selected  local  men  to  maintain  the 

clubs  and  to  get  at  the  people  in  every  proper  way. 
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As  president  of  the  council  I  was  asked  to  attend  and 
speak  at  the  annual  and  special  meetings  and  club  din- 
ners throughout  the  city  and,  against  my  inclinations, 
was  much  before  the  public.  My  effort  was  to  attract 
the  attention  of  good  citizens  and  of  the  apathetic  men 
who,  disgusted  with  existing  conditions,  absented  them- 
selves from  the  primaries  and  went  out  of  town  on  elec- 
tion days  without  voting.  I  told  the  audiences  that  I  had 
seldom  found,  in  the  several  social  clubs  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  a  man  who  knew  the  name  of  his  alderman, 
assemblyman,  state  senator,  and  congressman.  Occa- 
sionally a  man  was  found  who  knew  the  name  of  one  of 
these,  if  connected  with  him  in  business  or  by  family 
ties.  I  asked  if  this  was  fair  to  their  children,  their 
city  or  their  state. 

As  all  men  had  fads,  I  urged  them  to  adopt  one  with 
a  human  interest  and  take  part  in  the  effort  to  secure 
pure  elections.  I  dealt  in  persuasive  appeals,  satire,  and 
invective  on  sentinels  asleep  at  their  posts,  and  told  of 
the  Philadelphian  who  came  to  consult  a  New  York  spe- 
cialist for  insomnia.  The  doctor  after  questioning  the 
patient  said,  "Why,  I  don't  see  that  you  need  any  treat- 
ment. You  say  you  eat  well,  take  enough  exercise  and 
sleep  enough  at  night."  "Yes,  but  Doctor,  I  can't  sleep 
in  the  day  time."  I  told  them  of  the  poem,  the  paint- 
ing, and  sculptured  figures  of  the  surrender  of  captive 
children  by  the  Indians  at  Wishton  Wish  in  Pennsyl- 
vania after  peace  with  the  whites  in  colonial  days, 
where  mothers  met  to  reclaim  their  children.  One 
mother  recognized  her  child,  who  had  grown  up  and 
been  married  to  an  Indian  and  had  forgotten  her  par- 
ents and  the  English  language.  She  did  not  recognize 
her  mother  who  wept  bitterly  because  she  could  awaken 
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uo  recollection  in  the  mind  of  her  daughter  of  her  child- 
hood home.  At  last,  in  desperation,  she  began  to  sing 
the  lullaby  songs  which  crooned  the  child  to  sleep  in 
infancy.  The  daughter's  memory  was  stirred  and  the 
cradle  songs  brought  her  back  to  a  recognition  of  her 
mother. 

To  others  I  recited  the  fairy  tale  of  Prince  Charming 
who,  though  delayed  and  hindered,  came  at  last  to  waken 
the  Sleeping  Beauty.  So  we  hoped  to  awaken  the  city 
and  arouse  all  the  attendants  of  the  Princess  Liberty  to 
their  old  time  and  patriotic  duties.  The  young  men  were 
asked  if  they  were  content  to  sit  in  club  windows  and 
gaze  upon  the  passing  throng  imbibing  whatever  nour- 
ishment they  found  in  the  heads  of  their  canes,  when 
they  might  really  make  history.  And  I  told  them  of  the 
" Unspeakable  Turk,"  who  did  nothing  for  his  people 
who  were  submissive  victims.  The  united  efforts  of 
these  clubs  resulted  for  a  time  in  a  compact  vote  of 
more  than  ten  thousand,  in  addition  to  all  the  voters 
who  could  be  influenced  by  them.  They  won  the  mayor- 
alty election  twice.  The  Laocoon  in  his  struggle  with 
the  serpents  to  save  himself  and  his  sons  may  be  taken 
as  a  symbol  of  the  city  reform  movement.  Eternal 
struggle  and  vigilance  are  still  the  price  of  libert3r. 
Babylon  was  lost  while  Belshazzar  dined.  New  York 
was  lost  to  reform  when  the  river  of  patriotism  was 
diverted  from  its  channel  and  Tweed  and  Croker  in 
turn,  entered  dry  shod. — Enough  new  voters  came  to 
the  polls  every  four  years  to  turn  the  scale.  The  Savior 
of  mankind  wept  over  Jerusalem — a  city  no  larger  than 
Central  Park.  Shall  we  not  work  to  save  the  greatest 
city?  I  quote  from  my  article  published  in  The  Tri- 
umph of  Reform  written  at  the  request  of  the  publish- 
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era,  The  Souvenir  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
1895. 

"At  the  polls  on  Election  day,  November  6,  1894,  there 
appeared  over  two  thousand  men  wearing  badges  of  a 
strange  device,  'Cood  Government  Clubs' — which 
worked  a  spell  hitherto  unknown  and  operated  wTith  an 
influence  until  then  unfelt.  Behind  that  little  badge 
stood  a  compact  organization  of  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand men,  who  were  ready  if  need  be,  to  die,  as  Robert 
Ross  died  at  Troy — in  defense  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  No  opposition 
was  manifested  by  election  inspectors  or  police.  The 
poll  clerks  were  generally  respectful  and  Tammany  heel- 
ers deferential — in  striking  contrast  to  the  fraudulent 
conduct  of  elections  in  1893.  .  .  .  The  men  whose  brains 
and  hearts  have  been  worked  into  this  movement  are 
not  seeking  for  office;  the  council  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions pledging  the  clubs  and  their  members  as  such  to 
abstain  from  making  or  endorsing  applications  for  office, 
and  have  enacted  in  their  constitution  the  provision  that 
any  delegate  who  becomes  an  office-holder  or  who  ac- 
cepts a  nomination  for  any  public  office  thereby  ceases  to 
be  a  member  of  that  body. 

"In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  clubs  we  find  that  two 
of  the  great  principles  they  have  contended  for  have 
been  established,  we  hope  for  all  time:  (1)  The 
separation  of  municipal  elections  from  state  and  na- 
tional elections.  The  new  constitution  provides  for  such 
separation.  (2)  A  non-partisan  administration  of 
municipal  government,  conducted  on  business  prin- 
ciples .  .  .  (alas,  many  of  the  reformers  accepted 
nominations  and  thus  a  large  percentage  of  the  lead- 
ers were  paralyzed  in  their  efforts  for  permanent  re- 
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form).  .  .  .  There  is  no  ring  or  management  by  bosses 
in  their  movement.  The  spontaneity  and  individuality 
of  members  and  clubs  is  encouraged.  Each  friend  of 
good  government  is  cordially  urged  to  join  the  club 
nearest  his  residence  and  the  cost  is  placed  within  the 
means  of  millionaire  and  mechanic  alike,  viz:  one  dol- 
lar initiation  fee  and  fifty  cents  a  month  as  dues.' 

The  public  schools  of  New  York  were  in  a  sad  condi- 
tion in  1895-6.  The  only  play  ground  was  an  old  ceme- 
tery and  the  children  were  compelled  to  play  in  the 
sepulchral  vaults  of  the  school  building,  damp  and  dark, 
where  they  chased  each  other,  and  the  rats,  around 
the  supporting  pillars.  The  large  schools  of  two  to  five 
thousand  pupils,  girls  and  boys,  had  no  matron  for  the 
girls  and  all  were  equally  under  the  care  of  the  male 
janitor  when  out  of  the  school  room.  The  Avails  were 
undeeorated  and  the  rooms  unventilated.  When  the 
windows  were  opened  for  fresh  air,  they  sometimes 
looked  out  upon  the  back  yards  of  tenement  houses  or 
upon  the  elevated  railroads,  and  admitted  noise  and 
smoke  to  an  extent  that  strained  the  nerves  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  In  some  schools  the  class  under  a  single 
teacher  numbered  sixty  or  eighty  and  the  seats  for  pupils 
were  not  adequate  as  to  number,  or  as  to  size.  Some 
pupils  sat  on  the  floor  with  their  slates,  while  others 
occupied  seats  too  high  or  too  low,  and  many  thousands 
were  placed  on  a  half  time  basis  in  the  forenoon,  that 
others  might  take  their  turn  afternoons.  Liquor  saloons 
plied  their  traffic  within  prohibited  limits,  and  candy 
and  tobacco  shops  were  used  to  corrupt  boys  and  girls 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

To  interest  the  good  women  uptown,  parlor  meetings 
were  held  and  these  facts  were  related  and  attractive 
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speakers  were  invited  to  address  them.  At  one  such 
meeting  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  Bishop  Potter,  Miss  Grace 
Dodge  and  others  spoke.  As  chairman,  I  called  on  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  education,  who  came  at  my  in- 
vitation, to  confirm  my  statements  and  to  give  his  own 
views  as  to  school  reform.  He  told  this  anecdote:  As 
commissioner  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  a  designated  num- 
ber of  schools.  He  entered  a  class  room  where  a  woman 
teacher  had  charge  of  eighty-five  children.  He  saluted 
the  teacher  who  was  hearing  a  girl  recite  at  her  side, 
and  told  her  his  mission.  She  did  not  look  up  and  when 
he  approached  her  more  nearly,  the  pupil  pulled  her 
gown  and  pointed  to  him.  Then  she  arose,  but  he  found 
that  she  was  too  deaf  for  conversation.  He  told  the 
audience  that  he  deplored  the  inadequate  provision  for 
the  children;  "and  I  beg  you  to  believe,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  When  ever  I  seen  my  duty,  I  done  it." 

Club  E,  of  which  I  was  then  president,  looked  after 
the  schools,  and  our  committee  on  education  was  en- 
larged by  the  admission  of  the  wives  of  its  members,  as 
an  advisory  body.  They  were  noble  women,  who  visited 
many  of  the  schools,  paced  off  the  distance  of  the  saloons 
from  the  schools,  leaving  their  carriages  at  nearby  cor- 
ners, and  worked  mightily  for  additional  appropriations 
for  play  grounds,  matrons,  and  better  ventilation.  The 
seven  women  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  formed  later  of  seven  hundred  members  or 
more,  who  continued  their  efforts  as  an  independent  or- 
ganization for  the  improvement  of  schools.  We  now 
have  an  intelligent  administration  and  the  school  chil- 
dren are  having  their  best  opportunities.  The  school 
which  interested  me  most  and  which  I  turned  over  to 
the   ladies'  association,   was   the   Tombs  Prison   School 
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which  provided  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  daily 
instruction  for  all  boys  and  youths  awaiting  trial.  The 
teacher  read  hero  stories  aloud  for  an  hour,  he  addressed 

each  as  Mr.  ,  and  assumed  their  innocence  until  they 

were  proved  to  be  guilty. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  2987  of  these  young 
men.  They  have  a  library  of  about  100  volumes.  This 
Tombs  school  while  meeting  with  full  approval  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corrections  and  the  prison  officials  is 
supported  entirely  by  private  subscriptions.  It  has  en- 
listed the  interest  of  some  of  the  noblest  women  in  New 
York,  and  its  results  have  more  than  justified  the  labor 
and  money  expended  upon  these  youths  during  and  after 
their  release  from  prison.  The  city  was  waking  from  its 
sleep. 

The  worm  will  turn.  The  non-politicians  of  New 
York  were  finally  knocked  out  of  their  apathy  and  neg- 
lect of  political  duties  by  the  accumulated  corruption 
of  Tammany  bosses  and  their  henchmen,  and  under  the 
stimulating  appeal  of  the  good  government  clubs  a  mass 
meeting  of  citizens  was  called  to  meet  at  Steinway  Hall, 
September  first,  1894,  to  devise  means  for  the  liberation 
of  the  city. 

Joseph  Larocque,  a  prominent  lawyer,  wras  called  to 
preside,  and  important  addresses  wrere  made  by  leading 
citizens.  I  was  called  on  among  others  to  speak  to  the 
audience,  which  I  attempted  to  do  from  my  seat  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  Shouts  of  ''Platform!  Plat- 
form!" caused  the  chairman  to  ask  me  to  come  to  the 
front.  On  my  way  up  the  aisle,  men  offered  their  hands 
for  a  friendly  shake,  while  others  said,  "Give  it  to  'em 
hot!'  etc.  As  I  had  not  expected  to  be  called  on,  I 
had  no  notes  and  I  knew  that  another  gentleman  had 
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been  assigned  the  duty  of  speaking.  He  yielded  to  a 
general  request  that  I  should  represent  the  clubs  of  whose 
council  I  was  president,  and  he  kindly  permitted  me  to 
see  his  manuscript.  But  the  quick  glance  I  gave  it  was 
inadequate  for  use  and  I  would  not  read  his  speech. 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  said  what  I  felt  regardless 
of  rhetoric  or  nicely  turned  sentences,  and  was  content 
with  the  result.  I  can  recall  but  one  or  two  of  the 
points  I  made.  The  immense  population  of  New  York 
were  tired  of  their  masters,  the  political  bosses;  they 
needed  only  to  have  leaders  to  declare  themselves  and 
they  would  follow  as  the  crusaders  followed  in  the 
effort  to  rescue  the  holy  places  from  the  Turk  in  the 
middle  ages. 

Our  forefathers  fought  for  their  liberty  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  every  generation  which  would  preserve  it  must 
renew  that  fight ;  the  ancestors  of  those  present  who  had 
shed  their  blood  for  their  country  would  expect  and 
require  every  American  citizen  to  make  good  now,  and 
perpetuate  for  their  children  the  representative  form 
of  government  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them. 
Every  determined  man  could  induce  ten  men  to  go  to 
the  primaries  and  to  the  polls,  and  thus  turn  our  pitiful 
minority  into  a  majority  vote.  The  times  were  ripe  for 
a  revolution  of  the  only  kind  appropriate  to  our  form  of 
government  by  the  ballot  box. 

The  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Seventy,  of  which  I  was  one  and  I  was  also 
made  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  When  the 
committee  met  and  organized,  Mr.  Larocque  was  made 
chairman,  and  committees  were  named  to  investigate 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  needed  reform  in 
every  department  of  the  city  government.     The  body  as 
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a  whole  issued  appeals  to  the  voters  accompanied  by  such 
statement  of  facts  as  would  reach  one  and  all. 

A  union  ticket  was  agreed  on,  with  Col.  Win.  Strong, 
a  reputable  merchant,  and  a  republican,  at  its  head; 
John  W.  Goff,  a  democrat  for  recorder,  and  men  from 
the  different  anti-Tammany  organizations  for  the  minor 
places.     It  was  a  fusion  ticket. 

This  effort  was  successful  in  the  overthrow  of  Tam- 
many, but  at  the  next  mayoralty  election,  Tammany, 
whose  chiefs  lived  among  the  people  and  labored  among 
them  day  and  night,  recovered  a  sufficient  majority  to 
bring  them  back  into  power.  The  anti-Tammany  forces 
again  came  together  and  went  to  work  again  and 
secured  the  election  of  Seth  Low,  President  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  for  mayor,  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt as  commissioner  of  police.  Again  the  Good 
Government  clubs  and  the  Committee  of  Seventy  rested 
from  their  labors.  Their  members  were  not  office  seek- 
ers, they  were  not  politicians,  and  they  returned  each 
to  his  own  affairs  in  commerce,  trade,  or  the  profes- 
sions, leaving  no  efficient  organization  to  keep  up  the 
fight.  So  Tammany  returned  again  and  has  continued 
for  ten  years,  until  the  recent  election,  to  hold  the  offices 
and  obtain  the  city  contracts  and  to  fatten  as  of  yore  on 
the  spoils  of  office. 

One  good  result,  however,  came  out  of  the  struggle. 
The  Tammany  politicians  ceased  to  put  at  the  front  men 
like  Croker  and  Tweed  and  brought  out  and  elected  the 
son  of  General  McClellan  as  mayor. 

The  independent  voters  and  the  anti-Tammany  or- 
ganizations can  win  if  they  will  agree  on  a  fusion  ticket, 
■ — which  in  practical  politics  implies  a  fair  division  of 
the  offices.     If  the  best  men  are  selected,  the  adminis- 
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tration  will  improve,  although  it  will  lack  the  support 
of  a  responsible  political  organization  behind  it. 

The  good  government  clubs  and  other  organizations 
have  had  one  illusion  dispelled.  A  machine  is  necessary, 
for  continued  success,  but  it  should  be  kept  clean.  Or- 
ganization is  essential  in  every  movement,  in  order  to 
keep  the  attention  of  voters  fixed  on  the  need  for  voting 
at  primaries  and  at  elections,  to  make  known  the  char- 
acter and  record  of  all  men  nominated  for  office,  to  en- 
sure the  presence  of  voters  at  the  polls,  and  to  prevent 
fraudulent  voting  throughout  the  city. 

To  be  consistent  I  had  declined  reelection  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  of  Club  E,  but  I  continued  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  establishing  good  government 
and  although  I  have  now  retired  from  most  of  the 
aggressive  activities  of  life  I  watch  with  great  interest 
the  work  of  the  fusion  administration  of  Mayor  Gaynor, 
which  shows  results  begun  in  the  good  government  clubs 
fourteen  years  ago. 

The  benevolent  organizations  of  New  York  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  here  but  I  will  refer  to  some  that 
appeal  to  me  as  worthy  of  such  aid  as  a  busy  man  of 
even  my  small  means  must  needs  help  to  satisfy  his  crav- 
ings to  be  humane  and  neighborly. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society,  of  which  I  have  been  a  director 
for  ten  years  and  more,  was  founded  in  1876 ;  it  aims 
"to  assist  the  poor  and  helpless  who  have  been  wronged 
and  who  owing  to  their  poverty  are  unable  to  procure 
legal  assistance  elsewhere."  During  its  existence  of 
thirty-three  years  it  has  considered  the  applications  of 
287,526  claimants  at  a  cost  of  $1.12  for  each  case.  In 
the  collection  of  wages,  abandonment,  evictions,  false 
accusations,  settlement   of  disputes, — in  all  manner  of 
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cases, — aid  has  been  given.  I  quote  from  my  article 
written  by  request  in  The  Legal  Aid  Review  of  January, 
1909: 

HUMANE  SOCIETIES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

By  J.  Agustus  Johnson. 

[The  author  of  this  article  has  been  for  many  years 
a  Director  of  the  Society,  was  the  enthusiastic  promotor 
of  the  Branch  for  Seamen  and  has  always  been  Chairman 
of  that  Branch,  is  a  manager  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  Missions  Society  for  Seamen  and  of  the  Seamen's 
Church  Institute.] 

During  last  summer's  vacation  I  was  impressed  with 
the  prevalence  in  European  cities  of  "Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, ' '  and  the  lack  of  ' '  So- 
cieties for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.' 
Pawnbrokers  and  shops  where  lottery  numbers  are  sold 
exist  under  governmental  or  municipal  auspices  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  public  treasury,  on  the  theory  that 
as  such  enterprises  will  flourish  in  any  event  to  satisfy 
the  popular  craving,  a  government  monopoly  will  avoid 
corrupt  practices  while  the  legitimate  profits  tend  to  re- 
duce taxation. 

I  saw  no  signs  of  provident  loan  associations  or  penny 
provident  savings  organizations  or  of  "Children's  aid 
societies,"  college  and  university  settlements,  kinder- 
garten and  other  kindred  movements,  such  as  have  been 
developed  in  American  cities  for  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
merged and  suffering  poor. 

I  was  glad  to  find,  however,  that  the  claims  of  seamen 
were  more   generally   recognized — and   that  they  were 
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promoted  by  the  kings,  queens  and  nobles  of  the  mari- 
time countries.  I  visited  three  notable  establishments 
in  London,  each  of  which  is  housed  in  a  manner  superior 
to  the  seamen's  homes  in  the  United  States,  and  enjoys 
the  officially  announced  patronage  of  King-  Edward, 
Queen  Alexandra  or  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

It  was  obvious  that  Great  Britain  cared  more  for  its 
merchant  marine  than  any  other  country,  and  for  the 
reason  that  British  seamen  have  for  centuries  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  bulwarks,  if  not  the  chief,  of 
British  supremacy.  May  not  the  American  people  de- 
rive a  useful  lesson  from  that  fact  as  we  witness  the  ever 
increasing  efforts  of  that  country  to  maintain  her  "two- 
power  naval  standard"  over  other  maritime  nations? 
Take  the  "Queen  Victoria  Seamen's  Rest,"  Poplar,  Jere- 
miah Street,  London,  as  an  illustration.  It  is  officially 
associated  with  five  other  missions  in  Great  Britain,  four 
in  Australia,  three  in  New  Zealand,  one  each  in  Calcutta, 
Ceylon,  Trincomalee,  British  Honduras;  Simonstown, 
South  Africa ;  Havre,  France ;  Malta,  Bremerhaven,  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland ;  New  Brunswick,  Montreal,  Esqui- 
mault,  Port  Said  and  Hong  Kong,  in  addition  to  two  at 
Gibraltar  and  three  in  New  York. 

Another  lesson  we  may  learn  from  this  combination  is 
the  value  of  coordination  in  the  world's  work  for  seamen. 
The  economic  saving  is  manifest.  A  sailor  can  carry 
with  him  an  "associated"  card  from  one  port  to  another, 
which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  and  protection,  par- 
ticularly in  non-Christian  countries  east  of  Suez,  where, 
as  Kipling  says,  "The  best  is  like  the  worst,  where  there 
ain't  no  ten  commandments,  and  a  man  can  raise  a 
thirst." 
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I  found  no  law  in  Italy  punishing  a  man  for  non- 
support  of  his  family,  and  I  found  no  legal  aid  society 
such  as  ours,  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland  or  Italy,  nor  did  I  learn  of  any  except  in 
the  cities  of  Germany  and  at  Copenhagen — giving  its  aid 
and  time  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  otherwise  unpro- 
tected poor.  In  some  places  it  was  understood  that  a 
friendly  law}rer  connected  with  seamen's  homes  and 
other  humane  societies  would  give  an  hour  each  week  be- 
tween 8  and  9  on  a  designated  evening  at  the  rooms  of  the 
society  to  hear  complaints  and  give  legal  advice  to  any 
who  might  apply  at  the  hour  named.  This  meager  pro- 
vision seems  inconsiderable  in  contrast  with  the  con- 
centrated and  consecrated  work  of  the  The  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  New  York,  where  at  least  fifteen  attorneys 
and  their  clerical  assistants  give  their  entire  time  for 
court  and  office  work  for  the  benefit  of  wage-earners  and 
their  claims,  which  aggregate  an  average  of  30,000  cases  a 
year.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  model  legal  aid  society 
established  at  Naples,  with  branches  in  other  Italian 
cities.  One  of  its  functions  should  be  to  promote  pro- 
tective legislation  for  the  helpless  poor.  Humanity 
progresses  slowly  but  each  generation  should  do  its  part. 
A  roving  commission  to  our  directors,  who  take  their 
vacations  in  Europe,  might  be  very  useful  in  stimulating 
the  formation  of  such  societies  abroad  and  thus  promote 
the  existence  of  a  federated  chain  of  societies  around  the 
world.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  can  have  a 
corresponding  secretary  to  aid  in  this  work. 

In  passing  from  Rome  to  Naples,  one  sees  during  a 
seven  hours'  trip  by  rail,  ancient  castles  on  hill-tops 
fronting  the  main  roads  of  travel.     From  these  old  cas- 
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ties  the  robber  barons  of  former  ages  descended  upon 
and  despoiled  the  unprotected  traveler.  Our  advancing 
civilization  shows  better  noblemen  giving  first  aid  to  the 
injured  and  the  oppressed,  and  it  sometimes  brings  to 
light  the  nobler  manhood  of  those  who,  like  Abou  Ben 
Adhem,  are  willing  to  be  reckoned  "among  those  who 
loved  their  fellowmen. " 

So  too  in  the  matter  of  seamen ;  they  may  be  befriended 
on  shore  and  aided  when  shipwrecked  without  pauper- 
izing them.  During  the  seventeen  years  of  my  service 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Seamen's  Church  In- 
stitute, I  have  seen  results  that  satisfy  me  that  our  work 
was  wrorth  doing  and  worth  doing  wrell.  The  four  build- 
ings fitted  up  as  homes  for  the  men  while  waiting  for 
shipment, — our  reading  rooms,  shipping  offices,  banking 
facilities  and  chapels,  have  been  highly  appreciated  by 
seamen.  The  legislation  obtained  in  1888  when  I  went 
to  Washington  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors,1 
and  in  subsequent  years  by  our  appeals  to  Congress,  has 
been  highly  favorable  to  seamen  and  they  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  their  interests  are  safeguarded  in 
America's  greatest  port. 

In  March,  1902,  I  delivered  an  address2  at  Sherry's, 
in  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  Seamen,  of  which  Bishop  Potter  was 
president.  On  this  occasion,  he  and  Admiral  Mahan 
made  addresses. 

Our  institute  now  ships  thousands  of  seamen  annually 
without  cost  to  the  sailor  and  receives  for  sailors  $120,- 
000  annually  for  safe  keeping  or  transmission  to  depend- 
ent relatives,  and  keeps  in  daily  use  a  steam  tug  for  the 

1  See  Appendix,  page  283.  2  See  Appendix,  page  283. 
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free  transportation  of  men  and  their  baggage  between 
ship  and  shore. 

I  think  it  was  right  thus  to  select  and  become  entirely 
acquainted  with  three  or  four  classes  of  beneficiaries  for 
personal  aid,  rather  than  to  scatter  one's  time  and  con- 
tributions over  an  enormous  surface,  where  mere  driblets 
of  aid  would  be  inconsiderable  and  ineffective. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
in  our  great  cosmopolitan  city,  seemed  also  worthy  of 
confidence  and  sympathy,  and  for  that  reason  I  became 
a  life  member  in  1880.  If  men  will  have  fads,  let  them 
have  an  element  of  human  interest:  hobbies  in  which 
human  lives  are  involved  appeal  more  strongly  than 
mere  collecting  of  books,  autographs  and  curios.  One 
sees  that  the  result  of  bread  cast  thus  upon  the  waters 
is  effective  and  immediate. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  gave  me,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute,  the 
Legal  Aid  Society,  and  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society,  a  full  hearing  in  1898  just  prior  to  the  protec- 
tion of  seamen  in  that  year.  The  house  committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the  year  1907-8  gave 
my  son  Tristam,  as  representative  of  the  said  societies, 
a  full  opportunity  to  show  the  evils  of  the  crime  of 
shanghaiing  of  seamen  and  the  absence  of  life  saving  ap- 
pliances on  barges  and  tow  boats,  and  the  excessive  length 
and  dangers  of  tow  lines  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast:  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
rejoicing  among  the  friends  of  seamen  that  stringent 
laws  were  thereafter  adopted  for  their  better  protection. 

A  letter  of  mine  to  a  New  York  newspaper  may  be  of 
interest  here : 
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From  the  X.  Y.  Daily  Tribune  of  Feb'y  4,  1008. 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  HUMAN 

Unnecessary  Bisks  in  Existing  System  of  Barge 

Transportation. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  T rib  line: 

Sir:  The  published  accounts  of  loss  of  life  and  car- 
goes by  the  breaking  up  of  tow  lines  at  sea  should  call 
attention  to  the  unnecessary  risks  incurred  by  the  ex- 
isting system  of  barge  transportation. 

Subject  to  no  inspection,  old  schooner  and  sloop  hulks 
are  too  often  cut  down  for  barge  service  when  unsea- 
worthy.  The  too  great  length  of  tow  lines  invites  dis- 
aster in  foggy  weather  to  passing  vessels  which  run  across 
tow  lines  and  barges  connected  by  invisible  hawsers. 
The  unseen  barges  at  the  end  of  the  line  swing  around 
with  fatal  effect  against  the  sides  of  the  passenger  and 
freight  carrying  craft,  and  the  snap-the-whip  effect  of  a 
long  line  of  barges  when  rounding  a  point  of  land  or  a 
lightship  is  a  well-known  cause  of  disaster. 

But  it  is  not  the  wreckage  caused  by  storms  alone 
to  which  I  call  attention.  The  barge  and  scow  unpro- 
tected in  all  weathers  should  no  longer  pass  unnoticed. 
It  would  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that  barges  and 
scows  in  use  on  our  rivers,  lakes,  harbors  and  seacoast 
are  not  supplied  with  bulwarks,  steering  appliances, 
small  boats,  life  preservers,  line  buoys  or  other  protec- 
tion common  to  other  vessels.  Their  decks,  without  free- 
board, when  loaded,  frequently  greasy  from  garbage  and 
icy  when  all  awash,  are  not  over  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
wide.  Men  slip  off  to  their  death  unseen  in  the  darkness 
or  fog,  unprotected  by  side  ropes  or  stanchions  which 
could  be  provided  at  slight  cost. 
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After  much  observation  and  inquiry  I  learn  that  the 
expenditure  of  less  than  $50  on  each  barge  would  save 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  lives  annually  lost  on 
these  boats.  The  barge  crews  are  sometimes  limited  to 
one  or  two  men.  They  are  seldom  registered,  and  when 
lost,  reports  cannot  be  sent  to  their  homes,  because  their 
names  are  not  known,  and  the  dependent  families  await 
in  vain  the  return  of  the  breadwinners  and  add  to  the 
list  of  dependent  widows  and  children  supported  by  the 
public. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  directors  and  stockholders  of 
the  towing  companies  will  allow  this  unnecessary  waste 
of  human  life  to  continue  when  these  facts  are  known 
to  them.  Public  sentiment  and  ordinary  benevolence 
should  induce  them  to  correct  these  omissions.  If  not, 
Congress  should  provide  by  legislation  for  adequate  in- 
spection and  safety  appliances,  as  it  has  already  done  for 
vessels  and  railways  carrying  passengers  for  hire. 

It  is  astonishing  that  men  will  accept  such  poorly  paid 
service  on  such  poorly  protected  vessels,  but  the  great 
army  of  the  unemployed  cannot  be  choosers.  The  dig- 
nity and  humanity  of  the  American  people  call  for 
prompt  action  in  rendering  help  to  the  helpless  in  the 
protection  and  development  of  its  mercantile  marine. 

J.  Augustus  Johnson. 

New  York,  January  28,  1908. 

Civil  Service  Reform  has  interested  me  in  both  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  While  I  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  in  the  Reform  Association  in  New 
York,  General  Carl  Schurz,  Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  McAneny  were  its  officials.  In  New  Jer- 
sey I  have  been  one  of  its  vice-presidents  and  have  visited 
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Trenton  to  promote  favorable  legislation.  I  have  en- 
joyed my  life  membership  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
and  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  growing  develop- 
ments of  the  two  parties  of  boys  I  sent  West  from  the 
slums  of  New  York  to  be  placed  in  the  homes  of  farmers 
under  auspices  of  that  society  and  the  oversight  of  Hon. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  then  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

I  give  copy  of  two  letters  from  Mr.  Reid,  who  ar- 
ranged for  finding  homes  for  the  boys  through  the  ex- 
isting machinery  referred  to: 

New  York,  Jan.  4,  1880. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  delayed  answering  your  favor  of  Dec.  26th  in  order 
that  I  might  consult  more  fully  with  the  officers  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  with  reference  to  the  matter. 

I  find  that  their  judgment  coincides  with  the  opinion  I  ex- 
pressed to  you  before,  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  the  boys 
in  several  parties  rather  than  one,  and  also  that  we  should  begin 
soon  so  as  to  have  the  boys  in  the  field  in  ample  time  for  the 
beginning  of  spring  work.  You  may  therefore  send  me  cheque 
at  your  convenience  for  $500,  or  for  the  whole  sum,  as  you  may 
prefer,  and  I  will  begin  my  arrangements  at  once  for  selecting  the 
boys,  inquiring  into  their  antecedents  and  arranging  for  homes 
for  them  in  the  West.  I  will  pursue  the  plan  which  I  found  to 
work  most  satisfactorily  in  previous  cases:  Will  publish  little 
biographies  of  the  boys  at  the  time  they  are  sent  out,  then  give 
reports  from  them  after  they  have  reached  their  destination  and 
from  time  to  time  make  inquiries  as  to  their  subsequent  con- 
duct. It  is  believed  that  the  boys  do  better  under  the  stimulus 
of  this  watchful  care,  Yours  truly, 

Whitelaw  Reid. 

J.  Augustus  Johnson,  Esq. 

G2  Wall  St.,  City. 

New  York,  Feb.  5,  1880. 
Dear  Sir: 

I   expected   to   see   you   or   hear   of  you   at  the   rooms   of   the 

Children's  Aid  Society,  No.  19  East  4th  St.,  on  Tuesday  the  20th 
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ult.,  when,  as  I  had  previously  written  you,  we  had  the  first  party 
of  boys,  sent  west  by  your  generous  gift,  rendezvous  there  before 
starting.  You  have  doubtless  seen  the  enclosed  account  of  them 
and  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  they  arrived  safely,  and  were 
immediately  provided  with  good  homes.  In  a  few  days  we  shall 
publish  details  about  the  home  of  each  one,  with  extracts  from 
the  local  papers,  &c.  The  agent  has  already  returned  well  satis- 
fied with  the  work. 

We  are  expecting  to  send  another  party  of  thirty-five  more, 
which  will  exhaust  the  sum  you  were  good  enough  to  offer,  on 
Thursday  the  10th  inst.,  and  are  already  making  arrangements, 
so  that  you  may  remit  the  remaining  sum  at  your  convenience. 

Yours, 

Whitelaw  Reid. 

Subsequent  reports  and  correspondence  since  1880 
show  very  happy  results  to  more  than  sixty  per  cent, 
of  these  two  parties  of  boys  sent  west.  I  forego  men- 
tion of  their  names  and  careers  that  they  may  not  be 
unpleasantly  reminded  of  the  aid  they  receive.  I  men- 
tion the  subject  as  an  illustration  of  my  theory  that 
it  is  better  to  avail  of  existing  agencies  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  contribution,  than  to  have  part  of  it  diverted  to 
payment  of  rent,  salaries  and  other  expenses  in  organiz- 
ing a  new  medium. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
CONCLUSION 

The  Arabs  say  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  beget 
a  son,  plant  a  tree  and  write  a  book."  Presumably  a 
good  son,  a  good  tree  and  a  good  book,  that  they  may  be 
immortal.  But  what  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  and 
what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 

I  have  wandered  in  many  lands,  read  many  books, 
seen  mairy  people  of  many  creeds,  races  and  climates. 
There  are  many  things  I  cannot  understand  and  many 
problems  I  cannot  solve,  and  am  therefore  but  little  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  days  I  spent  in  my  cradle,  when  I 
made  no  attempt  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  life. 
As  I  was  cared  for  in  my  birth  without  any  help  on  my 
part,  I  infer  that  I  shall  be  provided  for  at  my  death 
by  the  dominant  creating  and  overruling  Power  in  a 
benevolent  fashion,  which  if  not  adapted  to  my  individual 
case,  will  at  least  allow  me  to  benefit  by  the  eternal  drift 
of  the  human  race  towards  higher  and  better  things. 
I  have  confidence  therefore  in  the  outcome  and  am  un- 
afraid. As  I  cannot  control  the  result,  no  amount  of 
anxiety  will  avail. 

Briefly  stated,  my  creed  is  to  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments.  My  ideal  of  conduct  is  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  I  have  worshiped  without  prejudice  in 
mosques  and  synagogues,  cathedrals,  chapels,  churches 
and  meeting  houses, — as  well  as  in  the  open  fields,  deep 
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forests  and  upon  the  great  seas;  and  have  cultivated 
sympathy  and  toleration  for  all  that  is  not  vicious  and 
unclean.  The  refinements  of  creeds  that  occupied  the 
attention  of  Luther  and  Calvin  and  Edwards,  and  their 
differences,  do  not  interest  me  any  more  than  the  con- 
flicting speculations  of  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Spencer, 
and  the  French,  German  and  English  philosophers.  De- 
nominational differences  do  not  appal,  or  appeal  to,  me. 
Absolute  knowledge  of  things  spiritual  does  not  seem  to 
be  attainable,  but  whatever  trickles  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  universe  into  the  intelligence  of  men  in  the 
development  of  physical  and  spiritual  laws  and  life  is 
as  the  heavenly  manna  to  the  prophet  in  the  wilderness 
or  as  water  to  the  Arab  in  the  desert. 

In  a  long  life  one  may  witness  kaleidoscopic  changes 
in  the  ethical  attitude  of  races  and  of  individuals,  and 
in  the  religions  manifested  in  all  historic  ages,  and  won- 
der just  where  and  how  one  may  fasten  his  soul's  ten- 
tacles upon  the  foundation  rock  of  safety  for  his  soul. 
In  every  age  and  generation  the  multiform  question 
arises,  and  the  answer  seems  to  be  found  in  the  answer 
to  another  question,  not  which  religion  of  whatever  form, 
creed  or  ceremonial,  but  what  is  religion?  Is  it  not  the 
relation  between  the  soul  and  the  Creative  Power  behind 
and  beyond  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  the  recognition 
of  Its  might,  intelligence  and  providence?  Is  not  the 
practice  of  religion  a  coming  into  sympathetic  relation 
with  that  Power?  If  this  idea  is  based  on  truth,  then 
one  may  worship  in  every  country,  in  every  age,  under 
every  creed,  if  one  can  avoid  friction  over  the  local 
emphasis  upon  trimmings  and  forms  of  words  and 
phrases  and  symbols.  In  this  frame  of  mind  I  have 
enjoyed  uniting  in  worship  with  the  followers  of  every 
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reformation  of  the  old  and  outworn  creeds  and  meeting 
as  a  brother  man,  the  fireworshiper,  the  Mohammedan, 
the  Jew,  Confucian,  Hindoo  and  the  divided  sects  of 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  and  those  of  the 
liberal  Christians.  Fashions  change  but  man  goes  on 
forever,  and  as  the  foliage  of  trees  changes  and  the 
flowers  of  the  fields  and  stars  differ  in  fragrance  and 
magnitude,  all  manifest  the  Great  Creator  whom  all  may 
worship. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  unified  Christian  church 
without  sectarian  divisions  under  denominational  names. 
The  Christian  religion  goes  beyond  all  other  creeds  in 
teaching  love  to  God  and  man,  even  to  loving  one's 
enemies.  The  Union  Church  in  Syria  was  organized 
in  1860  for  the  benefit  of  Protestant  foreigners  in  Beirut. 
It  served  admirably  as  a  church  home  for  its  members 
of  various  denominations,  and  as  an  example  of  church 
unity  in  Syria.  A  Scotch  missionary,  Rev.  Mr.  Robert- 
son, without  a  flock,  accepted  the  office  of  pastor  to  this 
foreign  congregation ;  among  its  members  were  all  the 
American  missionaries  in  Beirut,  representing  the  Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches ;  the  English  merchants,  who  were  generally  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  my  own  family,  of  the 
Church  of  Disciples.  I  was  placed  on  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  church  and  our  meetings  were  held  in 
the  American  Mission  Chapel.  My  mind  is  open  to  any 
revelation  from  any  source.  There  must  be  additional 
light  for  the  mind  and  soul  as  there  has  been  for  the 
physical  world,  in  the  present  known  uses  of  electricity. 
Who  shall  say  that  there  can  be  no  wireless  communica- 
tion with  loved  ones  and  the  heroes  and  great  men  of 
the  ages  past,  if  only  we  can  throw  off  clogs  and  dullness 
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and  fogs  that  becloud  us  now?  We  are  told  that  "The 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God."  Meanwhile  one  should 
busy  himself  in  kindly  service,  and  when  that  is  impossi- 
ble by  reason  of  advancing  years,  one  may  stay  his  soul 
remembering  that  "They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait. ' ' 

INSIGHT 

"  The  pure  in  heart  sliall  see  God." 

If  Heaven  is  Heart 's  fulfilled  desire 
And   Hell's  an  anguished   soul  on  fire — 
Then  should  all  rise  to  higher  things 
And  shun  the  life  coarse  pleasure  brings. 

Strange  are  the  ways  of  souls  to  rise 
From  lower  levels  to  the  skies — 
Simon  Stylites  used  his  tower 
To  lift  him  from  each  passion's  power; 

Hermits  their  huts  and  caves  affect, 
Monks  all  their  social  cares  neglect, 
Nuns  pray  alone  and  tell  their  beads 
And  raise  their  eyes  above  earth's  needs. 

Friars  and  flagellants  alike 
Subdue  the  flesh,  life's  colors  strike; 
Squalor  and  pride  their  senses  dull: — 
In  saving  part,  they  lose  the  whole. 

The  student  seeks  from  books  the  light, 
To  guide  him  through  the  trackless  night; 
The  prodigal  and  skeptic  too 
Think  life  is  short — a  merry  crew ! 
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The  Moslem's  sword  and  Parsee's  fire 
The  Buddhist  caste,  the  Hindoo's  pyre, 
Madonnas  and  the  prayers  of  saints 
Church  names  and  creeds  and  their  restraints: 

Their  goal  is  one,  their  compass  wrong; 
Alike  they  pray  and  raise  their  song ; 
They'd  rise  from  lower  things  to  higher, 
To  live  with  God  is  their  desire. 

To  banish  doubt  God  would  reveal; 
On  all  alike  He'd  stamp  His  seal; 
''None  shall  see  Him  wTho  lives  by  fraud : 
"The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  their  God." 

A  life  sometimes  seems  to  me  like  a  circulating  library, 
each  day,  a  borrowed  book  of  a  series;  a  monograph,  an 
essay,  or  a  poem :  some  finely  bound,  others  roughly 
printed ;  with  leaves  gilt-edged  or  uncut ;  in  paper  covers 
or  boards,  as  fate  wills  it.  The  hours  were  golden  or 
leaden,  swift-footed  or  dull,  but  every  changing  "age 
did  not  wither  nor  custom  stale  their  infinite  variety." 
— What  of  the  future,  not  yet  a  sealed  book  ?  I  believe 
that  immortality  is  a  gift  to  souls  willing  and  eligible 
for  another  trial  in  a  better  but  not  an  idle  world. 
Whether  there  may  be  beneficial  communication  between 
living  men  and  disembodied  spirits  I  cannot  be  sure,  but 
why  should  there  not  be  a  spiritual  wireless  telepathic 
intercourse  between  sympathetic  souls  w-herever  they  ex- 
ist ?  I  am  more  than  willing  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  God  which  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  at  the 
creation  and  upon  the  hearts  of  men  in  all  ages,  and  still 
moves  upon  our  advancing  civilization,  can  and  will  open 
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a  way  for  the  communion  of  friends  as  well  as  of  saints 
in  his  own  good  time.  Even  now  we  may  be  using  a  full 
Marconi  outfit  adjusted  to  our  sub-conscious  selves  with- 
out realizing  just  how  an  absent  mother's  influence  or 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  aiding  us  to  resist  temptation  and  to 
rise,  on  our  dead  selves,  to  higher  things. 

The  New  England  conscience  is  not  an  unmixed  good. 
It  remembers  that  for  every  idle  word  one  must  give  an 
account ;  for  every  hour  not  spent  in  improving  his  mind, 
he  must  suffer  remorse ;  for  every  vacation,  he  must 
reproach  himself  for  idling  and  dawdling.  If  one  makes 
a  break  for  freedom  and  goes  fishing  on  Sunday,  he  is 
affronted  with  the  bad  example  he  is  setting  others, 
■ — as  is  also  the  case  in  witnessing  a  play  in  which  a  ballet 
is  unexpectedly  developed  under  the  colored  lights  of 
the  stage.  Every  dollar  needlessly  spent  might  save  a 
life  in  famine  stricken  India.  Emotions  are  mixed  when 
joy  is  faced  by  neglected  duties.  When  unholy  novels 
are  read,  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Borne  or  some  other 
would  appear  to  be  more  edifying.  The  fact  that  any 
boy  may  become  president  of  the  United  States  if  he 
properly  improves  his  time,  is  the  old  incentive,  and  that 
"early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  should  be  the  rule,  dis- 
tinctly tends  to  the  crowding  of  life  with  hurly  burly 
and  restless  effort.  The  possessor  of  such  a  conscience, 
unless  its  rough  edges  are  smoothed  off,  is  no  happier 
for  it ;  for  if  one  yields  to  the  yearnings  of  human  nature 
he  is  sorry,  and  if  he  doesn't  he  is  sorry  for  that,  and 
in  either  case  he  doesn't  have  a  good  time. 

I  see  that  men  now  placed  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment are  men  of  wider  experience  and  of  greater  caliber. 
Their  constituents  are  of  greater  mental  stature  and  the 
interests  they  represent  are  more  colossal. 
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When  I  arrived  in  New  York  from  the  Orient,  Tweed 
was  in  control,  Croker  followed;  Hewitt,  Strong,  Low, 
McClellan  showed  a  distinct  advance,  whether  under  the 
Committee  of  Seventy  or  a  modified  Tammany,  down  to 
the  present  administration,  which  is  neither  fish,  flesh, 
fowl  nor  good  red  herring.  "We  have  a  fusion  of  anti- 
Tammany  forces  with  a  left-handed  Tammany  Mayor 
who  became  independent  after  his  election;  possibly  a 
better  combination  that  a  Simon  pure  machine  admin- 
istration with  a  weak  opposition.  The  political  Burbank 
method,  by  grafting,  has  produced  a  result  which  has 
possibilities  in  administration  to  make  angels  stretch 
their  necks  over  the  battlements  of  heaven  to  witness  the 
development  of  an  ideal  municipal  government,  in  which, 
by  mutual  inspection,  competition  and  cooperation,  every 
officeholder  shall  point  to  the  true  north  and  show  the 
world  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  serve  the  state  in  truth, 
honesty  and  justice.  Never  was  there  a  fitter  time  for 
the  due  adjustment  of  the  best  elements  of  character  in 
reaching  the  high  water  mark  of  human  attainment. 
What  a  population  !  What  an  opportunity  for  the  blend- 
ing of  the  best  elements  of  the  best  parties  with  the  best 
independent  and  non-partisan  minds! 

I  assume  that  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  in 
all  races  and  countries,  modified  by  climate,  education 
(which  includes  religion),  and  by  environment  (which 
includes  heredity).  Individuals,  like  nations,  have  their 
renascence,  get  their  second  wind,  and  have  an  awaken- 
ing or  second  birth,  as  it  were,  while  others  flicker  out 
and  lose  their  opportunity,  as  in  the  East  where  science 
and  religion  seem  to  have  been  born  and  to  have  almost 
died.  "The  East  kindled  the  flame,"  as  Secretary  Sew- 
ard said,  "at  which  all  the  nations  hastened  to  light 
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their  lamps,  and  then  the  parent  light  ceased  to  shine,' 
and  the  romance  of  a  race  became  lost  in  the  darkness. 
Civilization  does  not  seem  to  be  the  work  of  any  one 
race;  one  race  carries  it  forward  for  a  time  and  then 
yields  the  torch  to  a  successor,  who  carries  it  to  another 
Station,  through  one  continent  at  a  time.  Nations  in 
turn  become  its  apostles,  but  the  race  as  a  whole  profits 
by  the  advance.  Other  nations  let  go,  sink  back,  and 
fall  to  the  rear.  If  America  does  not  improve  its  oppor- 
tunity as  the  present  leader,  the  lead  of  the  highest 
civilization  will  pass  to  other  lands,  now  stirring  in  the 
pangs  of  coming  birth  in  the  Far  East.  With  English  as 
the  universal  second  language  (if  not  the  first),  and  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  reverence  for  justice,  humanity,  and  an 
equal  opportunity  for  all,  our  posterity  should  see  the 
ushering  in  of  a  new  Heaven,  and  a  new  earth  at  the 
final  consummation. 

I  have  personally  known  ten  of  our  presidents,  begin- 
ning with  Millard  Fillmore  and  including  with  greater 
degrees  of  acquaintance  and  of  friendliness,  Franklin 
Pierce,  James  Buchanan,  General  Grant,  General  Gar- 
field, Harrison,  McKinley,  Arthur,  Koosevelt,  and  Taft. 
I  never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  Andrew  Johnson,  who 
signed  my  commission  as  consul  general,  but  I  received 
the  official  thanks  of  President  Lincoln  for  services  in 
Syria.  And  I  have  met  many  of  our  leading  statesmen 
so  as  to  know  them  personally  and  not  by  newspaper 
report  only :  General  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State ; 
J.  S.  Black,  Attorney  General ;  Daniel  Webster ;  Senator 
Charles  Sumner;  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Senator  and  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  Judge  Gresham,  Secretary  of  State ;  Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen ;  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of 
State ;  General  and  Senator  Carl  Schurz ;  Justices  of  the 
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U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Davis,  Miller,  McLam,  "Wait,  Har- 
lan, and  Woods;  Secretary  of  State  and  Senator  Elihu 
Root;  Generals  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Howard,  Burnside, 
McClellan,  Siekles,  Dodge,  Porter  and  others;  Ambassa- 
dors Motley,  Phelps,  Choate,  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  Wayne 
McVeigh,  E.  Jay  Morris,  James  H.  Flagler,  Horace 
Porter  and  others. 

I  have  written  of  what  I  remembered  for  such  use  as 
my  children  may  wish,  as  they  gather  around  their  fire- 
sides and  tell  tales  of  a  garrulous  grandfather.  It  will 
satisfy  curiosity  as  to  at  least  one  of  their  ancestors,  and 
I  shall  discharge  a  duty  perhaps  in  throwing  wThat  light 
I  can,  as  I  hand  over  my  torch  or  candle  to  my  successor, 
on  the  evolution  of  one  man,  and  on  a  few  turns  of  the 
planet  on  which  he  moved  during  his  brief  day. 

I  think  the  seventy-seven  years  in  which  I  have  had  a 
conscious  existence  were  good  years  to  live  in.  The 
questions  under  discussion  and  settled  have  been  most 
interesting.  Slavery  has  been  fully  discussed  and  abol- 
ished. Inhumanity  has  been  greatly  decreased;  prison 
svstems  changed  for  the  better;  the  number  of  crimes 
and  offenses  in  which  the  death  penalty  was  once  im- 
posed has  been  reduced  from  205,  wrhich  existed  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  to  the  one  only  which  is  sometimes 
applied  to-day ;  the  missionary  movement  has  been  ex- 
tended to  bring  within  the  knowledge  of  all  men  the 
gospel  of  Christ;  transportation  has  been  improved  not 
only  as  to  total  mileage  but  as  to  safety  appliances. 
Automobiles,  air  ships,  the  wireless  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone have  been  introduced;  safety  on  land  and  sea  have 
been  promoted ;  great  improvements  in  surgery,  archi- 
tecture, mechanics  and  arbitration  have  been  established. 
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The   past   is   full   of   wonders   and   the   future   full   of 
prophecies. 

See  what  hath  been  wrought  by  Him  who  said,  "Be 
still  and  know  that  I  am  God." 
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Jeremiah  Johnson  enlisted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  Col.  Cil- 
ler's First  Regiment  of  New  Hampshire  Line  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Born  in  Quiney  (formerly 
Braintree)  in  1763.  Married  Thomazin  Blanchard,  daughter  of 
Nehemiah  (and  Mary  Duesbury)  Blanchard,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
(and  Hannah  Thayer)  Blanchard.  Mary  (Duesbury)  Blanchard 
was  also  granddaughter  of  Captain  James  Gibson,  a  retired  of- 
ficer of  the  British  Army,  who  was  born  in  London  and  was  a 
brother  of  Edward,  Bishop  of  London.  He  settled  in  Boston,  as 
a  merchant  dealing  with  the  West  Indies.  His  marriage  certi- 
ficate reads:  "These  are  to  certify  to  whom  it  may  concern  that 
Mr.  James  Gibson  and  Mrs.  Thomazine  Barton,  widow,  of  this 
Parish,  were  joined  together  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  the  church  of  England  on  the  30th  day 
of  October,  1730  by  me. 

Thomas  Warren,  Curate. 

Barbadoes,  Parish  9  St.  Michaels— 15  Vol.  P.  649. 

Captain  Gibson  volunteered  with  General  PepperilPs  forces,  in 
the  capture  from  the  French  of  the  fortress  of  Louisburgh,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1745,  and  his  expenses  for  himself  and  his  men 
were  voted  him  in  reimbursement  by  act  of  Parliament,  April  4, 
1748;  payment  of  £547.  15.  0.  duly  recorded  July  21,  1748,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  letter  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  to  the  Author.  Hannah  Thayer,  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Blanchard,  was  daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Sarah  Bass  Thayer, 
daughter  of  John  and  Ruth  Alden  Bass,  daughter  of  John  Alden 
and  Priscilla  Molines.  The  Blanchards  and  Thayers,  like  the 
Molines,  were  Huguenot  families,  who  fled  from  France  to  escape 
persecution. 
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ON  HER  MAJESTY'S  SERVICE 

Treasury  Chambers,  9  October,  1890. 
-Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2(5th  September,  1890,  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  desire  me  to  say  that 
They  have  caused  the  contemporary  records  to  be  examined  and 
find  that  a  sum  of  £547.  15.  0.  was  Voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  4th  April,  1748,  for  payment  to  James  Gibson,  Esq.: 
"for  enlisting,  arming,  and  clothing  several  recruits,  and  going 
Voluntier  with  them"  on  an  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Cape 
Breton,  with  the  town  of  Louisbourg  and  its  dependencies, — 
that  a  King's  Warrant  was  issued  on  the  7th  July,  1748  for  the 
payment  of  the  above  sum  to  "James  Gibson  or  his  assigns," — 
and  that  the  payment  thereof  is  duly  recorded  on  the  21st  July, 
1748. 

I  am, 
Sir, 
Mr.  J.  Augustus  Johnson,  Your  obedient  servant, 

98  Queen's  Gate,  R.  C.  Welby. 

London, 
S.  W. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  "Johnson  Memorial" 
published  in  1895  by  the  Howard  University  Press: 

"Captain  James  Johnson,  his  wife,  three  daughters  and  a 
younger  sister,  with  other  persons,  were  captured  by  the  Indians 
in  Charlestown,  N.  H,  Aug.  30,  1754.  They  camped  with  their 
captives  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  when  Mrs.  Johnson  gave  birth 
to  a  female  child  which  was  named  'Captive.'  The  next  day  the 
Indians  with  their  prisoners  continued  their  journey  to  Montreal 
where  the  prisoners  were  held  for  three  years  until  ransomed  by 
their  friends.  Mrs.  Johnson  survived  the  trial,  although  ex- 
pecting to  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  her  inability  to  walk. 
The  Indians  permitted  her  to  ride  for  three  days,  when  the  horse 
was  killed  for  food  and  she  was  then  compelled  to  walk.  This 
narrative  is  given  at  great  length  in  the  histories  of  Reading 
and  Charlestown,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  by  the  town 
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in  memory  of  the  event.  At  the  intersection  of  the  Cavendish 
Road  with  North  and  South  Road,  a  marble  slab  informs  the 
traveler  that  on  the  brook  one  half  mile  up  this  road  Captive 
Johnson  was  born  Aug.  31,  1754.  She  lived  to  womanhood  and 
visited  the  place.  This  historic  event  is  referred  to  here  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  New  England  that 
the  rising  generation  may  know  something  of  the  trials,  en- 
durance and  suffering  of  their  ancestors." 

Honble  U.   S.   Ship  Macedonian, 

J.  A.  Johnson,       Larnaka  Roadstead,  September  12th,  1859. 

U.  S.  Consul  at  Beirut. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  our  Consul  at  this  place,  Mr. 
Barclay,  that  information  was  received  here  to-day  that  cases  of 
the  plague  were  known  to  exist  in  Beirut.  It  is  my  intention  to 
stop  at  Beiriit  on  my  way  down  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  I  will  be 
obliged  to  you  if,  when  I  appear  off  that  place,  you  will  send  a 
boat  out  with  information  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
city.  Also  let  me  know,  if  you  please,  whether  the  plague  exists 
at  Jaffa  and  Alexandria,  and  what  quarantine  is  put  upon  ves- 
sels coming  from  those  ports. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obdt  servant, 

W.  P.  Levy, 

Captain. 

Beirut,  Nov.  28th,  1870. 
J.  A.  Johnson,  Esq., 

Late  U.  S.  Consul  General  at  Beirut. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  members  of  the  Syria  Mission  now  assembled  in  Beirut, 
desire  to  express  to  yourself  their  high  appreciation  of  your 
service  as  U.  S.  Consul  and  Consul  General  in  Beirut  for  a  long 
term  of  years  in  asserting  the  rights  and  sustaining  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American   citizens  resident  in   Syria,   and   in   aiding 
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both  officially  and  unofficially  in  promoting  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  .securing  the  protection  of  persecuted  Protestants,  and 
we  take  the  occasion  to  thank  you  for  your  services  in  the  past 
and  to  wish  you  all  prosperity  in   the  future. 

In  behalf  of  the  Syria.  Mission, 

Yours  most  respectfully. 
\\  m.   Bird, 

Stated  Clerk. 
Members  of  the  Syria  Mission, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D. 
Rev.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyke,  D.D.  M.D. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.D. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Calhoun 


Rev.  W.  Bird  fAbeih- 


} 

Rev.  W.  W.  Eddy  "i 

Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis  j 

Rev.  S.  Jessup  Tripoli. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson, 
Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Horato  J.  Perry  of  Madrid  is  desirous  of  showing  you  his 
appreciation  of  your  strenuous  and  able  advocacy  of  his  inter- 
ests. He  has  accordingly  directed  me  to  present  you  with  one 
from  a  collection  of  old  pictures  in  my  possession  which  he 
sent  home  from  Spain  many  years  ago. 

He  leaves  the  selection  to  me,  but  is  evidently  desirous  that 
you  should  have  one  of  the  best.  Unfortunately  the  one  which 
he  deems  to  be  of  most  value  is  repulsive  to  the  last  degree, 
but  you  shall  hear  what  my  brother  says  of  it:  "I  suppose  the 
picture  of  most  value  in  the  lot  is  that  one  by  Gentileschi,  which 
belonged  to  King  Charles  IV  of  Spain,  and  whose  authenticity  and 
history  are  beyond  all  question  ...  I  should  like  Mr.  Johnson 
to  have  it,  but  if  any  other  would  please  him  better,  then  I  would 
like  him  to  have  that  other."  I  can  well  conceive  that  you  may 
feel  no  desire  to  possess  this  picture  and  in  this  case  there  is 
another  which  I  should  select  as  both  pleasing  in  subject  and 
meritorious  in  execution.  It  is  about  four  feet  four  and  repre- 
sents some  cupids  playing  in  the  flowers.  I  do  not  know  its 
history,  but  it  has  been  admired  by  good  judges. 
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You  see  my  dear  sir  that  I  mean  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
choice  from  myself  to  you.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Ellen  Z.  Pierson. 

New  York,  January  25th,  1898. 
J.  Augustus  Johnson,  Esq., 
58  William  Street,  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  view  of  pending  legislation  at  Washington  pertaining  to 
Sailors  and  Shipping  interests  and  of  the  desire  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  that  the  New  York  Societies 
interested  in  Seamen,  should  be  represented  at  the  hearing  to  be 
given  by  that  Committee: 

We  deem  it  important  that  you  should  represent  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen,  and  we  urgently  re- 
quest that  you  will  arrange  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  dis- 
cussion at  Washington  in  advocacy  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Board. 

J.  Egerton  Schmidt 
Robert  E.  Hone 
Benoni  Lockwood 
Edmund  L.  Baylies 
John  N.  Brown 
E.  M.  Duncan 
John  Jewell  Smith 
John  H.  Morrison 
Chas.  F.  Hoffman,  Jr. 
W.  H.  Butterworth 

For  Justice  and  Protection  To  Sailors:  an  address  delivered  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Sherry's,  New  York,  March  21,  1002 — under 
the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  status  of  sailors  when 
years  ago  I  was  summoned  by  the  captain  of  an  American  ship  to 
quell  a  mutiny  on  board.  His  wife  and  daughter  and  the  vessel 
were  exposed  to  danger  beyond  his  control.  Ordinarily  it  would 
have  been  my  duty  as  a  consul  in  a  non-Christian  country,  having 
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jurisdiction  in  criminal  and  civil  cases  and  in  admiralty,  to 
put  the  crew  in  irons  and  send  them  ashore  to  a  Turkish  prison. 
But  I  didn't  waul   t<>  do  that  because  the  'links  were  very  fierce 

againsi  Christians  at  that  time,  some  11,000  having  1 n  massacred 

in  our  neighborhood,  and  we  didn't  know  when  and  where  the 
trouble  would  end.  I  therefore  went  on  hoard  ship  and  gave  both 
sides  a  hearing.  The  men  had  refused  to  work  because  they  did 
not  have  the  required  hours  for  rest;  the  master  had  knocked 
down  some  of  the  men  and  put  two  in  irons,  hut  he  couldn't 
work  his  ship  home  without  their  assistance.  In  this  dilemma  I 
reasoned  with  all  the  parties  in  interest  and  arbitrated  the 
questions  at  issue.  Rather  than  go  into  a  Turkish  prison 
while  the  massacres  were  in  progress  the  men  promised  to  go  to 
work  and  take  the  ship  back  to  America.  Rather  than  lose  his 
crew,  the  master  promised  to  give  more  hours  of  rest  and  better 
food — and  thus  the  matter  was  settled. 

This  experience  was  burned  into  my  mind  by  the  heat  of 
burning  villages  and  the  other  horrors  of  the  Syrian  massacres  of 
1800.  About  ten  years  ago  another  incident  led  me  to  investigate 
the  status  of  seamen  on  shore.  Nominated  by  Dr.  Satterlee,  then 
rector  of  Calvary  parish,  I  was  elected  to  serve  as  one  of  the  lay 
managers  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen,  and,  feel- 
ing my  responsibility  as  a  citizen,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have 
cooperated  with  its  successful  and  sympathetic  work. 

In  speaking  for  seamen  therefore  I  speak  with  some  knowledge 
of  their  rights  and  wrongs.  I  accepted  this  service  willingly — in 
part,  because  during  my  official  life  in  the  East  I  had  to  ride  hoh- 
bies  in  order  to  avoid  the  melancholic  effects  of  climate  and  en- 
vironment. One  of  these  was  to  collect  antique  coins,  many  of 
which  were  encrusted  in  the  rust  of  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era  and  therefore  indistinguishable.  By  the  aid  of  acids  and 
brushes  and  coin  books,  I  found  that  some  of  the  most  unpromis- 
ing lumps  of  rust  and  dirt  were  in  reality  very  valuable  coins. 
One  I  remember,  although  a  copper  coin,  was,  from  its  great  rarity, 
marked  as  worth  a  great  sum.  So  I  was  prepared  to  find  among 
the  rustiest  and  most  unpromising  of  sailors  specimens  of  humanity 
in  which  the  Divine  image  might  with  careful  treatment  be  brought 
out  to  recognition. 

Well,   I   found   on   examination   that  the   sailor   had   been   for- 
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gotten  in  the  onward  movement,  and  that  while  slavery  and  other 
abuses  had  been  abolished,  while  societies  had  been  formed  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  for  the  protection  of  children, 
birds,  fish,  trees,  forests,  historic  localities,  genealogies  and  for  aid 
to  the  aged,  crippled,  insane,  and  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men,  I  found  no  society  organized  to  prevent  cruelty  to  seamen. 
Church  missionary  societies  for  seamen  had  been  organized  and 
sermons  regularly  preached  to  sailors  on  shore  whenever  they 
could  be  induced  to  attend  religious  services;  but  Jack  was  ever  an 
impatient  and  a  restless  listener  to  sermons  and  services  of  regu- 
lation length,  and  generally  he  preferred  to  have  a  good  time  in 
his  own  way  during  his  brief  residence  on  shore. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  great  wave  of  sympathy, 
a  great  heart-beat  towards  humanity  has  brightened  the  sailor's 
life,  has  pulsed  and  throbbed  with  the  power  of  the  tides,  and 
he  has  seen  a  new  light.  He  has  learned  to  regard  the  missions, 
the  reading  rooms,  the  pleasant  entertainments,  the  care  for  his 
physical  comfort  and  the  legal  aid  offered  him  for  the  protection 
of  his  rights  as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  present  life,  and 
as  originating  in  an  unselfish  desire  to  serve  the  sailor  as  an  indi- 
vidual, as  a  unit;  and  he  goes  with  more  confidence  to  the  chap- 
lain and  to  the  mission  which  cares  for  his  health,  his  comfort,  his 
rights,  his  money  and  his  entertainment,  and  incidentally  he  at- 
tends service,  not  because  he  wants  to,  but  in  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  warm,  visible  and  inspiring  sympathy  shown  in 
matters  within  his  comprehension. 

This  society,  responsive  to  needs  of  the  man  and  the  hour,  has 
been  heard  before  committees  in  Congress  and  at  Albany  for  better 
legislation,  by  cabinet  and  other  administrative  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  better  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  by  courts  and 
magistrates,  consuls  and  commissioners  for  justice  in  respect  of 
wages,  food,  hours  of  rest,  and  for  redress  of  wrongs  endured  from 
brutal  officers  on  shipboard,  and  the  more  cruel  crimp  and  keeper 
of  the  average  sailor  boarding-house.  Sailors  are  no  longer  im- 
prisoned for  breaking  civil  contracts  in  home  ports;  their  advance 
wages  are  less  frequently  seized  by  corrupt  men  who  thrive  profes- 
sionally by  robbing  seamen,  and  their  food  is  legally  based  on 
sanitary  requirements,  so  that  scurvy,  that  horrible  plague  of  sea- 
men when  deprived  of  fresh  provisions,  is  kept  in  abeyance. 
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But  there  are  still  many  abuses  to  be  remedied  and  many 
blessings  to  be  conferred  before  this  port  can  free  itself  from  the 
stigma  of  being  one  of  the  most  unjust  and  injurious  to  seamen, 
and  we  are  here  to-day  to  consider  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
coming  years. 

What  we  do  for  the  three  million  of  seamen  of  our  day  must 
be  done  quickly.  Our  time  for  giving  and  helping  is  short.  They 
are  in  port  for  a  week  or  two  at  most;  their  miserable  lives 
average  but  twelve  years,  of  hardship,  Buffering  and  dangers  until 
death  comes  to  them,  generally  at  sea. 

And  when  the  sea  is  called  to  give  up  its  dead,  its  millions  of 
sailors,  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  mankind,  and  we 
are  inquired  of  as  to  what  we  have  done  to  save  them,  will  it  be 
enough  to  say  in  answer:  "am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  or  shall 
we  not  say,  rather,  "we  have  done  what  we  could"?  Shall  the 
sailor,  that  stepson,  that  unloved  child  of  our  civilization,  home- 
'  less,  friendless,  without  a  vote,  and,  therefore,  without  considera- 
tion among  politicians,  without  companionship,  clubs,  lodges,  asso- 
ciations in  which  landmen  find  zest  for  life,  have  no  refuge  from 
his  foes?  Left  to  the  mercenary  and  unholy  allurements  of  the 
saloon,  the  subterranean  dive,  the  low  and  degrading  boarding 
houses  for  seamen,  which,  vampirelike,  soon  absorb  the  vitality 
of  their  victims;  left  to  the  crimp,  who  robs  him  still  too  often 
of  his  money  and  his  liberty,  he  tends  towards  the  human  scrap 
heap  and  floats  out  to  a  shoreless  sea  as  rapidly  as  the  swift 
flowing  tides  of  evil  can  carry  him. 

Now,   why   is   this?     Is   the   sailor   not   entitled   to   considera- 
tion? 

To  whose  fidelity,  stanch  and  steadfast  courage  and  bound- 
less heroism,  do  you  confide  your  lives  when  crossing  the  ocean? 
Who  cares  for  your  sons  and  daughters  on  the  voyages  for  rest  and 
pleasure,  through  fogs  and  darkness,  storms  and  collisions,  amid 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  tempest  and  the  horrors  of  ships  on  fire? 
What  is  it  that  nerves  the  sailor  in  those  dreadful  moments?  The 
stern  voice  of  command  is  not  sufficient.  Discipline  is  often  pow- 
erless to  control.  May  it  not  be  the  innate  nobility  of  the  man, 
his  latent  chivalry  that  inspires  the  sailor  to  look  death  in  the  face 
and  give  his  life  to  save  yours,  if  need  be?  This  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  nobility  in  the  heart  of  man,  born  of  woman,  is  the 
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leverage  on  which  we  must  work  to  redeem  the  odds  and  ends  of 
mankind,  and  fan  the  dying  embers  in  his  soul,  and  rouse  his  ambi- 
tion and  aspiration  after  the  best  things.  Bread  cast  upon  these 
waters  xoill  return  again.  The  kindness  inspired  by  the  great 
motherly  heart  of  our  noblest  womanhood  will  nerve  these  men  to 
deeds  of  greater  daring,  to  acts  of  more  sublime  self-sacrifice. 
They  will  be  saved  from  great  moral  perils  by  the  knowledge  that 
women  are  thoughtful  for  their  welfare  on  sea  and  shore  and  de- 
velop a  growing  reverence  for  human  life.  Even  now  they  ask 
for  no  charity;  they  only  ask  for  a  chance  to  work  and  to  live 
on  their  own  earnings. 

They  may  save  or  lose  a  ship  according  to  their  morale;  they 
may  carry  physical  and  moral  disease  into  every  port  they  visit, 
or  they  may  be  made  an  influence  for  good  on  the  shores  of  every 
sea.  Once  establish  the  wireless  telegraphy  of  sympathy  between 
the  sailor  at  sea  and  your  societies  on  shore  and  you  will  make 
every  sailor  a  hero. 

This  claim  for  consideration  should  appeal  to  the  women  of 
New  York — the  most  alert,  energetic,  charitable  and  compassionate 
women  in  the  world.  In  your  pursuit  of  fads — whether  for  old 
laces,  fans,  porcelain,  musical  instruments,  antiques  and  bric-a- 
brac,  bridge  whist,  golf,  fine  dogs,  cats  and  horses — none  are  more 
industrious  and  successful.  But  in  your  choice  of  hobbies,  for 
Heaven's  sake  choose  among  others  one  having  a  human  interest, 
vitalized  with  the  red  blood  of  a  strenuous  life,  and  become 
effective  in  putting  your  shoulder  under  some  corner  of  the  great 
burden  of  sorrow  and  suffering  by  which  human  life  is  bowed 
down ! 

You  have  better  protection,  more  influence,  more  enjoyments, 
more  consideration  than  any  women  in  the  world.  Your  property 
rights  are  safeguarded,  under  the  statutes  here,  as  nowhere  else. 
Freely  you  have  received;  freely  give!  What  you  do  here  for  sea- 
men will  set  an  example  to  women  in  other  cities  and  the  echo  of 
your  deeds  will  be  heard  around  the  world. 

Xow  as  to  present  needs. 

We  should  use  our  combined  and  associated  wisdom  and 
strength  to  watch  over  the  sailor,  to  bring  to  justice  those  who  rob 
him  of  his  money,  his  self-respect,  his  liberty  and  his  life.  He  is 
the  ward  of  the  state;  existing  laws  are  adequate,  but  they  must 
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be  enforced.  His  claims  should  be  brought  into  Court,  his  wit- 
nesses produced,  his  wrongs  redressed,  his  diseases  healed,  and  his 
loneliness  and  homelessness  alleviated — and  for  all   these  things 

money  and  sympathy  are  needed.  Humanity  demands  this. 
Greater  New  York  ought  to  furnish  it.  Its  maritime  interests  re- 
quire it.  The  women  of  New  York  can  achieve  it.  Ask  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  what  it  will  do  for  the  sailor  when  it  has  com- 
pleted its  palatial  home  now  under  construction.  Ask  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Maritime  Exchange,  the  great  marine  insurance  com- 
panies and  steamship  lines  and  ship  owners  what  they  are  going 
to  do  about  it.  Ask  the  church,  the  synagogue,  the  cathedral, 
what  they  will  do  to  help  the  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships.  As  matters  now  stand,  a  large  proportion  of  losses  at 
sea  are  preventible.  Improperly  loaded,  insufficiently  manned, 
brutally  officered,  corruptly  financed,  many  vessels  disappear  and 
the  crews  go  down  to  their  death  for  lack  of  care  by  the  owners, 
agents  and  managers.  It  has  been  said  that  for  every  vessel  that 
wears  out  in  the  service  a  hundred  fall  victims  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  sea.  No  Plimsol  or  load  line  has  yet  been  fixed  in  America, 
in  which  we  are  still  behind  England.  The  vessels  are  insured 
but  sailo?'S  are  not. 

Oh  for  some  man  of  consecrated  enthusiasm,  like  Henry  Bergh 
in  his  crusade  against  cruelty  to  animals!  Oh  for  more  angelic 
souls  like  those  of  Florence  Nightingale  in  her  zeal  for  soldiers  in 
the  hospitals,  of  Miss  Barton  and  her  Red  Cross  associates,  of 
Miss  Dix  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  for  prisoners,  and  our  own 
Mrs.  Foster,  in  whose  honor  tablets  are  being  placed  in  the 
Courts  and  the  Tombs  prison.  Who  will  follow  in  their  steps 
and  show  a  Christ-like  care  for  the  sailor? 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  be  more  specific.  We  need  support 
for  our  reading  rooms  for  sailors.  We  need  a  launch  to  take  our 
chaplains  and  legal  aid  and  medical  officers  from  ship  to  ship,  to 
give  all  needed  succor  to  the  sick,  the  maimed,  the  abused  and  the 
friendless  sailor,  take  him  to  the  hospital,  to  a  sailor's  home,  to 
mission  chapels  and  reading  rooms  wdiere  he  will  find  friends;  to 
prevent  impressment  of  unwilling  victims,  drugged  and  shang- 
haied, to  take  evidence  of  crimes,  obtain  witnesses,  and  prevent  the 
boarding  of  vessels  by  saloon  runners  and  the  desertion  of  crews 
under  their  influence. 
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The  principal  ports  of  England  have  such  a  launch.  Boston 
and  Baltimore  have  one,  but  this  great  cosmopolitan  port,  soon  to 
become  the  centre  of  the  world's  commerce;  this  city  with  its 
annual  visitation  of  250,000  sailors,  soon  to  be  greatly  multiplied, 
has  no  launch  for  such  humane,  uncommercial  and  sympathetic 
work.  For  this  launch  $4,000  will  be  needed  at  once,  with  a  pro- 
vision for  $3,000  more  for  its  first  year's  equipment  and  main- 
tenance. 

A  Free  Shipping  Bureau  is  needed,  where  seamen  can  find  em- 
ployment without  paying  the  illegal  exactions  of  blood  money  by 
the  crimps  who  annually  rob  the  seamen  in  this  port  of  one 
million  dollars. 

A  sailors'  home  is  needed  whose  foundations  shall  be  broad  and 
deep.  It  should  cover  at  least  two  full  lots  facing  Battery  Park, 
near  the  British  Consular  shipping  office.  Sir  Percy  Sanderson 
states  that  last  year  117,950  sailors — shipments  and  discharges — 
passed  through  that  office  alone.  The  location  is  excellent,  because 
near  the  consulates,  the  American  Shipping  Commissioners,  the 
Aquarium,  where  other  maritime  creatures  are  gathered,  and  the 
Immigration  Bureau.  This  building  should  be  large,  commodious, 
and  ample  for  250  beds  at  least,  and  be  six  or  eight  stories  high, 
in  order  to  afford  an  adequate  home  for  seamen,  at  a  cost  perhaps 
of  $250,000.  It  should  have  on  its  first  floor  a  Free  Shipping 
Bureau,  where  captains  and  seamen  may  congregate  and  arrange 
for  shipment  of  crews  without  cost  to  the  sailor.  It  should  con- 
tain a  restaurant,  where  seamen,  having  a  room  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents  each  night,  may  obtain  a  good  meal  for  same  price, 
or  less  than  five  dollars  per  week  all  told.  (Whereas,  they  now 
pay  seven  dollars,  with  extras,  which  make  up  an  aggregate  of 
ten  dollars  a  week  at  the  miserable  boarding  houses  for  seamen, 
some  of  which  are  located  over  or  adjoining  saloons  as  an  annex, 
and  rent  of  which  is  paid  by  the  saloon  keeper.)  This  may  all  be 
done  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  with  some  profit,  if  con- 
ducted as  the  Mills  Hotels,  owned  by  D.  O.  Mills,  and  as  the 
model  tenement  houses  are  carried  on  by  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company,  of  which  our  City  Chamberlain,  Dr.  Gould,  is 
the  successful  manager. 

Attached  to  this  building  and  connected  with  its  management 
should  be  a  large  supply  store,  with  all  sailors'  furnishings,  at  a 
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fairly  profitable  price,  in  order  to  save  the  sailor  from  the  exor- 
bitant price  of  the  boarding  house  keeper  and  the  captain's  slop 
chest.  This  building  should  have  a  high  tower  with  an  illuminated 
clock  and  a  Star  of  Hope  at  its  top,  throwing  a  light  out  into  the 
harbor  which  should  be  visible  to  every  sailor  coining  into  the 
bay,  and  through  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  suggesting  rest 
and  friends  ashore.  In  front  of  this  building  the  new  launch 
should  be  moored,  with  steam  up,  ready  for  active  and  efficient 
service.  Our  special  police  officer,  who  gathers  from  improvident 
sailors  about  $5,000  each  month  for  sending  home  to  their  fam- 
ilies, should  have  his  desk  and  safe  and  great  register  of  the  names 
of  all  visiting  sailors  in  one  corner  of  a  great  reading  room,  and 
the  Seamen's  Branch  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  should  be  satisfac- 
torily housed;  all  under  the  charge  of  a  paid  superintendent  and 
a  paid  secretary,  avIio  should  look  after  state  and  national  legisla- 
tion and  the  general  interests  of  the  sailors  in  American  and 
foreign  lands  and  keep  in  touch  with  all  societies  for  seamen. 
When  all  this  is  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Christ  should  come  to 
New  York,  He  would  see  what  the  sailor  Prince  Henry  did  not 
see,  a  Sailors'  Home,  worthy  of  the  city;  not  a  sky  scraper,  but 
a  sea  scraper  and  a  world  scraper,  of  helpless  and  needy  sailors, 
the  high  water  mark  of  wisest  sympathy  and  of  intelligent  philan- 
thropy. True,  the  Sailor  Prince  is  brother  to  an  Emperor;  but 
the  common  sailor  is  still  a  man  and  a  brother.  Prince  Henry 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city;  why  should  not  our  sailors  have 
some  recognition  also.  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 
The  sailor  "man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  The  American  navy  was 
founded  by  a  common  sailor,  who  became  famous  as  John  Paul 
Jones,  and  three  common  sailors  were  offered  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  1847  and  1848  for  acts  of  conspicuous  bravery.  You  might 
persuade  the  city  and  State  to  make  an  annual  provision  for  the 
support  of  such  an  institution  out  of  the  millions  of  dollars  it 
receives  from  the  licenses  of  13,000  saloons  and  from  dives,  dime 
museums,  dance  halls  and  other  sinks  of  iniquity,  which  now  give 
a  revenue  to  the  municipality.! 

But  we  need  not  wait  for  that.     Miss  Gould  has  built  a  home 


i  Since  the  date  of  meeting  above  referred  to  funds  were  fur- 
nished for  the  purchase  of  a  large  steam  launch  and  a  structure 
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in  Brooklyn  for  seamen  of  the  navv.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  built  a 
Charity  Organization  Building.  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  lias  built 
a  woman's  hospital.  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  have  en- 
dowed libraries  and  universities.  Other  men  and  women,  with 
hearts  of  oak  and  the  wisdom  of  both  worlds,  may  arise  in  imita- 
tion of  their  example,  and  do  this  great  work  for  our  rapidly 
developing  commercial  marine.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  good 
work.  But  while  waiting  for  such  a  Home  we  want  a  Launch  for 
present  and  constant  use. 

We  ought  to  have  a  Women's  Auxiliary  Committee  and  Chil- 
dren's Guilds  to  help  the  "Church  Missionary  Society  for  Sea- 
men" in  aid  of  its  several  reading  rooms  and  missions.  We  have 
had  a  dry  time  all  these  years  in  raising  money,  in  providing  read- 
ing matter  and  entertainments;  but  now  I  seem  to  see  in  this 
movement  of  the  women  of  New  York,  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  aye,  no  bigger  than  a  woman's  hand,  from  which  we 
may  hope  for  refreshing  showers,  of  blessing,  cheer  and  co- 
operation. 

This  meeting  will  give  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  sea- 
men in  every  port  and  to  the  hearts  of  the  managers  of  this  so- 
ciety, some  of  whom  have  given  thirty,  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
service.  They  will  feel  grateful  if,  when  they  are  called  hence, 
and  can  work  no  more,  there  is  a  hope  that  other  hands  and  other 
hearts  will  take  up  the  work  and  hand  it  down  in  turn  to  their 
successors,  until  "there  shall  be  no  more  sea." 


adequate  for  a  seamen's  home  is  to  be  erected  at  Coenties  Slip, 
the  funds  for  which  have  been  largely  subscribed. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TARSUS  SARCOPHAGUS 

Date,  Roman  Empire.  In  Roman  fashion  for  sarcophagi  at  the 
hack — which  was  placed  against  the  wall.  Festoons  were  hung 
on  graves,  hence  sculptured  here.  They  are  upheld  by  two  vic- 
tories at  the  corners  and  two  genii  of  death.  In  the  loops  are 
winged  medusas1  heads,  emblems  of  death.  The  tablet  in  the  mid- 
dle loop  was  intended  for  the  inscription  lid.  The  Greek  sar- 
cophagus was  originally  an  overground  tomb — temple-shaped,  so 
the  lid  is  tiled  like  a  roof.  In  the  Acrotine  are  two  genii  of  death 
asleep,  one  leaning  on  a  tomb,  the  other  on  the  torch  of  life 
inverted.  On  the  frieze  is  a  relief  of  loves  (a  very  common 
subject  in  the  art  of  the  Roman  Empire).  In  the  pediments  are 
reliefs  of  cupids  and  Psyche,  a  subject  of  the  same  late  period  of 
Greek  art — here  allegorical.  The  soul  Psyche,  unhappy  in  life, 
is  by  death  united  to  Love. 
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